APPENDIX. 


THI FLOWER OARDEN H I.OIA. 

The fol wiai' practical directions and useful information 
rcsjiei'ting the Indian Flower-Garden, are extracted from the 
late Mr. Speede’s New Jndhm Gardener^ with the kind 
permission of the publisher,s, Messrs. Thacker Spink and 
Company of Calcutta. 


THE SOIL. 

So far 1 .S practicable, the soil should bo renewed every year, by 
turning i veg.'table mould, river sand, and well rotted manure 
to the lb pth of about a foot; and ever}' second or third year the 
perennials .should be taken up, and reduced, when a greater 
p’oportiuuof nniiiure may be added, or what is yet better, the 
whole of thi‘ old earth removed, and new mould .substituted. 

It used to be supposed that the only time for sowing annuals 
or other plants, ^in lieii'j..’) is the beginning of the cold weather, 
but alUioiigb tills ;s the c.i'O with a great number of thi.s class of 
plants, it IS a populuv error to tlo'd, it applies to all. siuee there are 
many that grow more bixunanily it ,iv;. .o ••.b. j... . 'J'ho 

1‘ink', liii-instance, may bo sown .it auy 1 line, Sweet tulh... i 'L s 
best if .sown in March or A])ril, the variegated and light colored 
Larkspurs should not bo put iii until December, the Dahlia 
germinates most .suecossfully in the rains and the beautiful class 
of Zinnias are never seen to perfection unle.ss sown in June. 

This IS ihe more deserving I'f attention, as it holds out the 
prospect of niaintauung our Indian dower gardens, in life and 
beauty, throughout the whole year, instead of during the confined 
period hitherto attempted. , . 

The several ebis.^es of flowering plants are divided into 
PeuenniaIj, IjIENMal, and Akndal. 

PERE.NNIALS. 

The Heron's Hill, Erodium; the Stork’s Hill, Pelargonium ; 
and the Crane's Hill, Geranium ; all popularly known under the 
common designation of Geraniuiii, which give.s name to the family, 
are well known, and are f.ivourite jilant.s, of which but few of 
the numerous varieties are found in this country. 

Of the first of those there are about live and twenty fixed 
.species, besides a va.st number of varieties: of which there are 
here found only the following:— 

The Fhsh-colorcd Heron's bill, E. incariiatum, is a pretty plant 
of about six inches liigh, flowering in the hot weather, with nesh- 
eolored blossom.s, but apt to become rather straggling. 
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Of the hundrc(i aud ninety species of the second class, 
independently of tli nr varieties, there are few indeed that have 
found their way here, ouly-thirteen, most of which are but rarely 
met with. 

Tho Rote-colored Stork's bill, P. roscum, is tuberous rooted, and 
in April yields preity pink flowers. 

The Brick-colored Stork's bill, P. lateritium, attbrds rod flowers 
in March and April. 

The Botany Bay Stork's bill, P. Australe, is rare, but may be 
made to give a pretty red flower iu March. 

The ConiMon borsa-^hoe Stork's bill, P. r.onalc, is often seen, and 
yields its scarlet blossoms freely in April. 

Tho Scarlet-Jlmoered Stork's b'ill, P. imjuinaus, aflbrds a very fine 
flower toward.s the latter end of the cold weather, and approaching 
to the hot; it requires protection from the rains, as it is naturally 
of a succulent nature, aud will rot at the joints if the roots 
become at all sodden; many people lay the pots down on their 
sides to prevent this, which is tolerably successful to their 
preservation. 

The Sweet-Scented Stork's bill, P. odoratissimum, with pink 
flowers, but it does not blo.ssom freely, and the branches are apt 
to grow long aud straggling. 

The Cut-leaved Stork’s bill, P. incisum, has small flowers, the 
petals being long and thin, and the flowers which appear iu April 
are white, marked with pink. 

The Ivy-leared Stork's bill, P. lateripes, has not been known to 
yield flowers iu this country. 

The Rose-scented Stork's bill, P. capitatum, the odour of the 
leaves is very pleasant, but it is very diflicult to force into blossom. 

The Ternatc Stork's hill, P. ternatum, has variegated pink flowers 
in April. 

The Oak-leaved Stork's bill, P. quercifolium, is much esteemed 
for the beauty of its Icave.s, but has not been known to blossom iu 
this climate. 

Tho Tijoth.-li.aced Stork’s bill, P. denticulatum, is not a free 
flowerer, but may with care be made to bloom in April. 

The Lemon, or Citron-scented Stork’s bill, P. gratura, grows freely, 
and has a pretty appearance, but doe.s not blossom. 

Of the second class of these plants the forty-eight species have 
only three representatives. 

The Aconite-bared Crane’s bill, G. acoriiti-foliurn. is a pretty 
plant, but rare, yielding its pale blue flowers with difticultj’. 

The Wallieh’s Crane's hill. O. Wallicbianum, indigeiiou-' to Nepal, 
having pale pink blo.ssoms and rather pretty foiiage, flowering in 
March and April ; but requiring ['rotection in the sueceeding hot 
weather, and the hegiiming of the rams, as it is very susceptible 
of beat, or exee^s of inoistiire. 

Propagation —may be cfl'ected by seed to multiply, or produce 
fre.sh varictie.s, but the ordinary mode of increasing the difl'ercut 
sorts is by cuttings, no plant growing more n adily by this mode. 
Tlicse should be taken off' at a joint wIk'io the wood is ripening, 
at which point the root fibres are formed, and put into a pot 
with a compost of one part gardi n mould, one pari vegetable 
mould, and one part sand, and then kept moderately moist, in the 
shade, until they have formed strong root fibres, w hen they may 
be planted out. Tlie best method i.s to plant each cutting in a 
separate pot of tho smallest size. The germinating of the .seeds 
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will bo greatly promoted by ainkiiig the pots three parts of their 
depth iu a hot bed, keeping them moist and shaded and until they 
germinate. 

Soil, &c. A rieh garden mould, composed of light loam, rather 
sandy than otherwise, with very rotten dung, is desirable for this 
shrub. 

Culture. Most kinds are rapid and Insurious growers, and it is 
necessary to pay them couhtant attention in pruning or nipping 
the c-xtremities of the shoots, or they will soon become ill-forrued 
and straggling. This is particularly requisite during the rains, 
when beat and moisture combine to increase their growth to 
excess; allowing them to enjoy the ful' influence of the sun 
during the whole of the cold weather, and part of the hot. At tho 
close of the rains, the plants had better be put out into the open 
gi'ound, and closely pruned, the shoots taken off affording an 
ample supply >d' cuttings for multiplying the plants ; this putting 
out will cause them to throw uj) strong healthy shoots and rich 
blossoms ; but as the hot weutliei' approaches, or in the beginning 
of March, they must l)e re-placed in moderate sized pots, w'.-li a 
compo.st similar to that required for cuttings and placea in the 
plant shed, as bcfori- dosciiiied. Tlie earth in the pets should 
be covered with pebbles, or pounded brick of moderate size, which 
prevents the accumulation of mos.s or fungi. Geraniums should 
at no lime be over watered, and must at all seasons be allowed a 
fre<! vc 'tilation. 

Theio is no doubt that if visitors from this to the Cape, would 
pay a little attention to the subject, the varieties might be greatly 
increased, and that without uuieh trouble, as many kinds may i’e 
produced freely by seed, if brought to the country fresh, and 
sown immediately on ariival; young plants also in well glazed 
cases would not take up much space iu some of the large vessels 
coming from thence. 

The Ankiiose has numerous v.irietii ■ :.;n, is, ii. j.ngboK', u \ory 
favorite flower, hut although A eernua i.> a native of Japan, anil 
many vaneliC' are indigonout, to the t-'ape, it is very rare hero. 

The Dodhle niicmoac is the most prized, but there are several 
Si’Mjlc and Hulf Juutile kinds which are very handsome. The 

stem of a good aucmoucsliould be eight or nine inches iu height, 
with a .“trong upright stalk. The flower ought not to lio le.ss than 
seven inches in eireumfereiiee, the outer row of petals being well 
rounded, flat, and expanding at the h;ise, turning uji with a full 
rounded edtre, so as lo fonn a well shaped cup. within which, in 
the double kinds, .-hould arise a large group of long small petals 
reverted from the eeiitre, and ivcubrl) overlapping each other; 
the colors clear, each shade being disiiiu t ui siudi as ai’e variegated. 

Tho OarJi’,,. in- .Sl/ir \\',,i(l j!din-r, A hui-teii'-is. JkHi.Uai) afrooz, 
is another vanetv. found in I’ei'sia, and brought thence to Upper 
India, of a hrighl.Vearle.t color: a blue vari'Jy bas also blossomed 
in Calcutta, and was exlubued at tlie Sbow of kebruavy, l«sJ7, by 
Mrs Maeleod, lo wliom l lorieulture is indebted for the iiitrojiuc- 
fcion of many bi'autiful exotiC' lierelotove new to India. Hut it is 
to be, hoped this handsome speeio> of lloweiing plants will .soon be 
more evteiisively found under eiiltivatioii 

l‘ro/io,i,Uioi,. .'^oed can hardly he exported to sueeced in this 
countiy, as even in Europe, it fads of gennimitiiig ; for if not -own 
immediately that it is rqie, the length of journey or vovaec would 
inevitably 'de.stroy its power of producing. Olf-ets of the tubers 
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therefore are the only means that are left, and these should not bo 
replanted until they have been a sufficient time out of the ground, 
say a month or so, to become hardened, nor should they be put 
into the earth until they have dried, or the whole offset will rot 
by exposure of tho newly fractured side to tno moisture of the 
earth. The tubers should be selected which are plump and firm, 
as well as of moderate size, tho larger ones being generally hollow: 
these maybe obtained in good order from Hobart Town. 

Soil, Sfc. A strong rich loamy soil is preferable, having a consi¬ 
derable portion of well rotted cow-dung, with a little 1^ mould, 
dug to a depth of two feet, and tho beds not raised too high, as it 
is desirable to preserve moisture in tho .subsoil; if in pots, this is 
effected by keeping a saucer of water under them continually,- the 
pot must however bo deep, or tho fibres will have too much wet; 
an open airy situation is desirable. 

CiUture. When the plant appears above ground tho earth must 
be pressed well down around tho root, as tho crowns and tubers arc 
injured by exposure to dry weather, and the plants should be 
sheltered from the heat of the sun, but not so as to confine the air; 
they require the morning and evening sun to shine on them, par¬ 
ticularly the former. 

The Iris is a handsome plant, attractive alike from the variety 
and the beauty of its blossoms; some of them are also used 
medicinally. All varieties produce abundance of seed, in which 
form the plant might with great care bo introduced into this 
countiy. 

The Florence Iris, I. florentina, fWsc/, is a large variety, grow¬ 
ing some two feet in height, the flower being white, and produced 
in the hot weather. 

The Persian Iris, I. pcrsica, Hoohitr, is estcoinod not only for 
its handsome blue and purple flowers, liut ahso for its fragrance, 
blossoming in tho latter part of tho cold weather ; one \ai icly has 
blue and yellow blossoms. 

The Chinese Iris, I. chincn.sis, Soosun peehj'msh, in a .small sized 
variety, but has \cry pretty blue and purple llowcrs in the begin¬ 
ning of the hot weather. 

I’rojiaffatioii. Besides seed, which should be sown in drills, at the 
close of the ruins, in a sandy soil, it may he produced by oQ'sets. 

Soil, die. Almost any kind of soil suits the Iris, but the best 
flowers arc obtained from a mixture of sandy loam, with leaf 
mould, the Per.sian kind requiring a larger proportion of .sand. 

Culture. Little after culture is reipiin J, except keeping the 
beds clear from weeds, and occasionally loosening the earth. But 
the roots must be taken up every two, or at most three years, and 
replanted, after having been kept to harden for a month or six 
weeks; the proper .season for doing thi.s iiciiig when tho leaves 
decay after bIo.s.somiiig. 

The Tuberose, I’oliaiithes, is well de.serving of culture, hut it is 
not by any meaii.s a rare plaid., and like many indigenous odorife¬ 
rous flowers, has rather too strong an odour to bo borne near at 
band, and it is considered unwholesome in a room. ’ 

The CoiiDiion Tiibero.se,, B. tuhero.sa, Chuhugulshuhhoo, being a 
native of India tbnvc.s in almost any soil, and requires no cultiva¬ 
tion : it is multiplied by dividing the roots. It flowers at all times 
of the year in Iniuehes of white flowers with long sepals. 

The JJo'thlc Tuberose, P. floreplcno, is very rich in appearance, 
and of more delicate fragrance, although still too powcrlul for the 
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roova. Crows aro ^eat destroyers of the blossoms, which they 
appear fond of pecking. Thi.s variety is more rare, and the best 
specimens have neen obtained from llohart Town. It is rather more 
delicate and requires more ‘ attention in culture than the indige¬ 
nous variety, and should be earthed up, so as to prevent water 
lodging around the stem. 

The liOniciiA is a brilliant class of flowers which may be greatly 
improved by careful cultivation. 

The Splendid Lobelia, L. splendens, is found in many gardens, 
and is a showy scarlet flower, well worthy of culture. 

The Ft/mmidal Lobelia, L. pyramidalis, is a native of Nepal, 
and i.s a modest pretty flower, of a-purple color. 

iVo/wioaicoi—i.i best performed by oU'sct“. suckers, or cutting.^, 
but seeds produce good strong plants, which may with care, be 
made to improve. 

SoU, dfc.—A moist, sandy soil is requi-ito for them, the small 
varieties especially delighting in wet ground. Some few of this 
family are annuals, and the root-s of no varieties should renjii'.i 
more than three year.s without rene-.val, as the bloss'.ms are apt to 
dcterioiate they all flower during the rains. 

The fllTCAlRVlA is a very handsome species, having long nan-ow 
leaves, with spined edges and throwing up blossoms in upright 
spines. 

Thi- / -mri Siamened Piicairnia, P. staniinea, is a splendid scarlet 
flower, Listing long in blossom, which appears in July or Auginst, 
and continues*tdl December. 

The iSearlat Fiteairnia, P. bromclicofolia, is also a fine rich scar¬ 
let flower, but blossoming somewhat sooner, and may be made to 
continue about a month later. 

rro)K((!<aioii .—is by dividing the roots, or by suckers, which is 
best pei'i'ormed at the close of th ’ lains. 

Se(7. <(■■;. A .sandy peat is the lave, .tc s ;i oi t’, ju..; i wnich 

should be kept very uKu-st. 

The Dahi.1.', Dablia ; a few years since an attempt was made to 
rename this beautiful and extcli.sive family and to call it Georgina, 
but it failed, and it is still better known throughout the world by 
its old name than the new. It was long supposed that the Dahlia 
was only found indigenous in Mexico, but Captain Kivke some few 
years back brought to the notice of the Horticultural Hocioty, 
that it w.as to be met with in great abundance in Dhcyra Dhoon, 
producing many vai'ietic.s both single and double; and he has 
from time to time sent down quantities of seed, whieli have greatly 
a.s.sisted its increase in all parts of India. It has also been found 
in Nagpore. 

A gooil Dahlia is judged of by it.s form, size, and color. In res¬ 
pect to the lii'.st of tliese its/orm should be perfectly round, with¬ 
out any inequalities of projecting points of the petals, or being 
notched, or irregular. These sboulil akso be so far rovolute that 
the side view should exhiliit a perfect semicircle in its outline, and 
the eye or proliflc disc, in the centre siioukl be entirely concealed. 
T’hcrc ha.s been recently introduced into this country a new variety, 
all the petals of which aro quilled, which has a very handsome 
appearance. 

In six although of small estimation if the other qualities arc 
defective, it is yet of some consideration, hut the larger flowers are 
apt to bo wanting in that perfect hemispherical form that is so 
much admired. 
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The color is of groat importance to the perfection of the flower; 
of tlio.se that are of one color this should be clear, unbroken, and 
distinct; but when mixed hues ai’e sought, eaclr color should bo 
clearly and distinctly defined without any mingling of shades, 
or running into each other. Further, the flowers ought to be erect 
so as to exhibit the blossom in the fullest manner to the view. The 
most usual colors of the imported double Dahlias, met with in 
India, are crimson, scarlet, oiaingc, purple, and white. Amongst 
tho.se raised from seed from Dhoyra Dhoon* of the double kind, 
there are of single colors, crimson, deep crimson approaching to 
maroon, deep lilac, pale lilac, violet, pink, light purple, canary color, 
yellow, red, and white; and of mixed colors, w'hite and pink, red 
and yellow, and oratigc and white: the single ones of good stai‘ 
shaj)cd flowers and even petals being of crimson, puce, lilac, pale 
lilac, white, and orange. Those from Nagpore seed have yielded, 
double flowers of deep crimson, lilac, and pale purple, amongst Sin¬ 
gle colors; lilac and Ifluo, and red and yellow of mixed shades; 
and single flowered, crimson, and orange, xvith mixed colors of like 
and yellow, and lilac and white. 

iVopm/otio/i—is by dividing the roots, by cuttings, by sucker.^, 
or by seed ; the latter is generally resorted to, where new vaiieties 
are desired. Mr. George A. Lake, in an article on this subject 
(Oardeners' Magazine, 1833) says; “I speak advisedly, and from 
experience, wlieu i assort that plants raised from cuttings do not 
produce equally perfect flowei’s, in regard to size, foim, and fnlncs.s, 
with those produced by plants grown from division of tuber.s ; ” 
and he more fully shews in another part of the .“amc paper, that 
this apjieai’s altogether conformable to reason, as the cutting must 
necessarily for along period want that store of starch, which is 
heaped up in the full grown tuber for the nutriment of the plant. 
This objection however might be met by not allowing the cuttings 
to flower in the season when they arc struck. 

To those who arc curious in the cultivation of this handsome 
species, it may well to know how to secure varietic.s,especially of 
mixed colors; for thi.s purpo.se it is neccssaiy to co\ er the blossoms 
intended for fecundation with fine* gauze tied firmly to the foot 
stalk, and when it expands take the pollen from the male flowers 
with a camels hair pencil, and touch with it each floret of the iu- 
tiuuled bearing flower, tying the gauze again over it, and keeping it 
on until the petals arc withered. The ojn'ration rccpiires to be per¬ 
formed two or three sucecosive days, as the fiorefs do not expand 
together. 

.SbiV. (f-c. They thrive best in a rich loam, nii.xcd with sand ; but 
should not be repeated too often on the same .spot, as they exhaust 
the soil considerably. 

Cahure. Tlu! Dahlia require.^ an oiicn, airy position unsheltered 
by tree.s or walls, the plants slionld be put out where tluy are to 
iiiossom. immediately on the cessation of the rani.s, ,at a (li.stancc 
of three feet apart, either in row.s or in cluniiis, as Ihcy make a liand- 
.soinc sl,ow in a mas.s; and .a.s they grow should be trimmed from 
the lower shoots, to about a foot in height, and cithor tied earefnlly 
to a ..take, or. what be! !cr, surrounded by a square or eireular 
trellis, about five feet in beiglit. A.s the buihs fonn they should bo 


* Tills let 1, fr.oiif(i h'Cd oifli iin were HCIunllv jrrowii (a* the aiitiior Itc- 

twoon 1Ho7 loi'l tii“ nr. j.’lit van, iVoiii Hcod rcuoived cliiolly throiigli Llic 
kin^^es^ (if b'npUiu Kiiko. 
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tritnnied off, so as to leave but one oti each stalk, tbis being tbo 
only luetliod by which full, large, and ixafeetly shaped tdossoiiis 
are obtained. Some people take up the tubers cvci y year iji Feb¬ 
ruary or March, but this is unnecessary. Tlie plants blossom in 
Novt mber and December in the greatest iieriection, but may with 
attention be continued from the beginning of October to the end 
of February. 

Tho.se plants which are loft in the ground during the whole jear 
should have their roots opened immediately on the close of the 
rains, the superahundaiit or decayed tubers, and ail suckcr.s being 
removed, and fie.sh earth filled in. The einth should alway,s he 
heaped up high around the stems, and it i.' a go'd plan to summnd 
each plant with a small trpnch to bo filled daily with water .so as to 
keep the stem and leaves dry. 

The PiKK, Dianthus, Kurunful, is a well known .species of great 
variety, and acknowledged beauty. 

The Carnation, D. caryo]ihyilus, (lul kvrwuf'd, is hy this time 
naturalized in India, adding both beauty and fragrance to the ] r- 
teiTC ; tlio only variety howc' cr thia has yet fq'pear'd iii the coun¬ 
try i.s the cK/ve, oi dee]) crimson colored : but the success attending 
the culture of this beautiful tlower is surely an encouragement to 
the introduction of other sorts, there being above four hundred 
kinds, especially as they may bo obtained from seed or pipings sent 
packi'd 1 moss, which will remain in good condition for two or 
three months, provided no moisture beyond what is natural to the 
moss, have ai cess to them. 

The distinguishing marks of a good carnation may be thus 
described : the stem should he tall and straight, strong, elastic, and | 
having rather short foot .stalks, the llower should be fully throe ' 
inches ill diameter with large well formed petals, round and uncut, 
long and b.'oad, so a-to stand out ..oil. 'a-inv about ’'alf an inch 
abu.'c tlie calyx, and then the outer one.-, 'uin. d oil ..i a ina. 'r.i.d 
direction, su|>porting those of the centre, decreasing gradually lu 
si/.e, the whole forming a near approach to a hemisphere. It flowers 
in April and May. 

Pro/jar/atiou—in {icrfornicd cither by seed, by layer.s, or by pi- 
jiiiigs ; tlio best time for making tlie two latter is when the plant is 
in full blossom, as they then root more strongly. In this operation 
the lower leaves should be trimmed off, and an incision maile wath 
a .sharp knife, by onteniig the knife ahout a ipiarter of an inch 
below the. joint, p.i-.'i’ig it through its centre ; it must then be 
jH'ggcd down wiili a booked peg, and com red witli about a quarter 
of an inch of liabt neb mould : if kept n .nilarly moist, the layers 
will root in about a month's time : thc\ m.ie then be taken off and 
planted out into pot- .11 a .sbcltered situation, neulior expo.sed to 
exeeS'ivc rain, nor sun. niml they .shoot out fnat}'. 

i’i|iiin;s (or cuttings .Is linw ai'o e.illi (1 ill utlur jdantsj must be 
taken olT from a b. altliv. fivo groisinc paint, and should have two 
eoiiipletc joints, hi >ng ein otf lior'.'oiitallt close under the second 
one ; tin- I’Xtremit les of the l.-aios niiist also he shortened, leaving 
the whole lep.gth of each piping two im lies : they should he thrown 
into a basin of .soft water for a few minutes to plump them, and 
then [ilauted out in moist rich luoidil. not more than an inch being 
inserted therein, and .'lighlly watered to .settle the earth close 
nround them ; alter tins the sod .should be kept moderately moist, 
and never exposed to the sun. .''Ced is seldom rc.sorted to except 
to introduce new varieties. 
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Soil, <Cr,—A i^xture of old well rotted stable manure, with one- 
third the quantity of good fine loamy earth, and a small portion of 
sand, is the best soil for carnations. 

C/illurc .—The plants should be eholtcrcd from too heavy a fall 
of rain, although thejj require to be kept moderately moist, and 
desire an .airy situation. When the flower stalks are about six or 
eight inches in height, they must 1)6 supported by sticks, and, if 
large full blossoms be sought for, all the buds, except the leading 
one, must bo removed with a pair of sci.ssors ; the calyx must also 
be frcipiently examined, as it is apt to burst, and if any disposition 
to thi.s .should appear, it will be well to assist the uniform expansion 
by cutting the angles with a sharp penknife. If, despite all pre¬ 
cautions the calyx burst and let out the petals, it should be care¬ 
fully tied with thread, or a circular piece of card having a hole in 
the centre should be drawn over the bud so a.s to hold the petals 
together, and display them to advantage by the contrast of the 
white color. 

Itisectu, <£'C.—The most destructive are the red, and the large black 
aut, which attack, and frequently entirely destroy the roots before 
you can be aware of its approach ; powdered turmeric should 
therefore be constantly kept .strewed around this flower. 

TJie Com moil I’vik. Dianthus Clunen.sis, Kuntn ful, and the Sireet 
WiltiaM, If : barbatus, are pretty, ornamental plants, and may bo 
propagated and cultivated in the .same way a.s the carnation, save 
that they do not require .so much care, or so good a soil, any garden 
mould sufficing ; tlicy are also more easily produced from seed. 

Tlie V'loLET, Viola, Pumas, is a class containing many beautiful 
flowers, .some highly oriiameutal and others odoriferous. 

The Siccel Violet, V. odorata, Bunvfsh'ch, truly the jioet’s flower. 
It is a deserved favorite fui it.s delightful fragrance as well as 
its delicate and retiring purjile flowers; there is also .a white 
variety, but it is rare iu this country, as is also the double kind. 
This blo.ssorns in the latter part of the cold weather. 

The Shrubhij VoV/i, V. urborcsccus, or Rufii'utice..a, Rutunjmrnos, 
grows wild in the hills, and is a iirctty blue flower, but ivaut.s the 
fragrance of tiio foregoing 

Tlio Dog’s Violet, V. caniiia, is abso indigenous in the hills. 

I'ropugation .—All varieties may be propagated by .seed, hut tho 
most usual method i.s by dividing the roots, or taking off the 
runners. 

Soil, tC-c.—Tlio natural habitat of the indigenous varieties is the 
sides and interstices of the rock.s, where leaf mould, and raieaeeou.s 
sand, has accumulated and moisture liccn retained, indicating that 
the kind of .soil favorable to tbe growth of this interesting little 
plant IS a neb vegct.'ible mould, with an admixture of .sand, some¬ 
what moist, but having a dry subsoil. 

Cijllnrc .—It would not be s'afe to trust this plant in the open 
ground except during a very short period of the early part of the 
cold weather, wlicn tho so doing will give it .strength to foi-m 
blos.sorn.s. In .January, however, it .should be re-potted, tilling tho 
pots aliout half-full of pt'bblosor .stouo-ma.'Oii’.s cuttings, over which 
should lie placeil good rich vegetable mould, mixed with a largo 
proportion of sand, covering with a thin layer of the same material 
as has been ])ut nito tlie bottom of the pot; a top dressing of 
ground bones is said to improve the finenosB of the blossoms. They 
should not be kept too dry, but at the same time watered cautiously, 
as too much of either heat or moisture destroys the iilants. 
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The Panty or ffeart's-ease, V. tricolor, Sheeroo, klisearec, derives 
its first name from the French Pensie. It was known amongst the 
early Christians by the name of Flos Trinitatis, and worn as a 
symbol of their faith. The high estimation which it has of lato 
years attained in Qreat Britain as a florist’s flower has, in the last 
two or three years, extended itself to this country. There are 
nearly four hundred varieties, a few of which only have been found 
h^e. 

The characters of a fine Mearfs-easc are, the flower being well 
expanded* offering a flat, or if any thing, rather a revolute surface, 
and the petals so overlapping each other as to form a circle with¬ 
out any break in the outline. These should ic as nearly as possi¬ 
ble of a sine, and the greater Icngch of the two upper ones 
concealed by the covering of those at the side in such manner as to 
preserve the appearance of Just proportion: the bottom petal being 
broad and two-lobed, and well expanded, not curving inwards. 
The eye should be of moderate, or rather small size, and much 
additional beauty is afforded, if the pencilling is so arranged as to 
give the appearance of a dark angul ir spot. The coh'rs must -.'’so 
be clear, bright, and even, not clouded or indistinct. Uuc'oubtedly 
the handsomest kinds are those in which the tw'o upper [letals are 
of deep purple and the triado of a shade less: in all, the flower 
stalk should be long and stiff. The piant blossoms in this country 
in February and March, although it is elsewhere a summer flower. 

Prop jation. —In Englaifll the most usual methods are dividing 
the roots, layers, or cuttings from the stem, and these are certainly 
the only sure means of preserving a good variety ; but it is almost 
impossible in India to preserve the plant through the hot weather, 
and therefore it is more generally treated as an annual, and raised 
cveiy year from seed, which shou’d. be sown at the close of the 
rains ; as however tbcir growth in India is as yet little known, 
most people put the imported seen into pot-- -i- soon it '•• rives, 
lest the climate should deteriorate itsgei i.iUiaLing power, a - u is •■ ell 
known, that even in Europe tlie .seed should be .sown a.s soon as 
po.s!>iblc after ripening. It will be well also to assist its sprouting 
with a little bottom beat, by plunging the pot up to its rim in a hot 
bod. Aiuciieau .seed nboulcl be avoided as tlie blossoms are little to 
be depended on, and generally yield small,ill-formed flowers, clouded 
and run iu color. 

Soil, d-r. —This .should be moist, and the liest compo.st is formed 
of oue-sixtii of well rotted dung from an old hot bed, and five-sixth 
of loam, or oiio-founb of leaf mould and the remainder loam, but 
in cither case well meorporated and exposed for some time previous 
to use to th‘s action of tlie sun and air liy frequent turning. 

Culture. —A shady situation is to be preferred, esiiccially for the 
dark varieties which assume a deeper hue if so [ilacod. But it has 
been observed by Mackintosh that ‘'the light varieties bloomed 
lighter in the shade, and J'arkcr iu tlie sunslimc—a very remarkable 
effect, for which 1 cannot account.'’ Tlie plants must at all thaes 
be kept moist, never being allowed to become dry, and should bo 
so placed as to receive only tlie morning sun before ten o’clock. 
Under good management the plant.s will extend a foot or more m 
height, and have a handsome appearance if trained over a circul-ar 
trellis of rattan twisted. When they rise too high, or it is ilesira- 
ble to fill out. with side shoots, the tops um.st bo pinched off, and 
larger flowers will be obtained if the flower buds are thiuned out 
where they appear crowded. 

b 
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These plants look very handsome when grown in large masses of 
several varieties, but the seeds of those grown in this manner 
should not be made use of, as they are sure to sport; to prevent 
which it is also necessary that the plants which it is desired to 
perpetuate in this manner should be isolated at a distance from' 
any other kind, and it would be advisable to cover them with thin 
gauze to prevent iimiregnation from other# by means of the bees 
and other insects. For show flowers the branches should be k®t 
down, and not suffered to straggle out or multiply; these will also 
be improved by pegging the longer branches down under the soil, 
and thereby increasing the number of the root fibres, hence adding 
to their power of accumulating nourishment, and not allowing 
them to expand beyond a limited number of blossoms, and those 
retained should be as nearly equal in age as possible. 

The Hydrangea is a hardy plant requiring a good deal of mois¬ 
ture, being by nature an inhabitant of the marshes. 

The Cliangeahle Hydrangea, H. hortensis, is of Chinese origin 
and a pretty growing plant that deserves to be a favorite ; it blos¬ 
soms in bunches of flowers at the extremities of the branches 
which are naturally pink, but in old peat esirth, or having a mix¬ 
ture of alum, or iron filings, the color changes to blue. It blooms 
in March and April. 

Propagation may be effected by cuttings, which root freely, or 
by layers. , 

Soil, <L'c .—Loam and old leaf mould, or peat with a very small 
admixture of sand suits this plant. Their growth is much pro¬ 
moted by being turned out, for a month or two in the rain.s, into 
the open ground, and then re-potted with new soil, the old being 
entirely removed from the roots; and to make it flower well it 
must not be encumbered with too many branches. 

The HoTA is properly a trailing plant, rooting at the joints, but 
have been generally cultivated here as a twiner. 

The Fleshy-leaved Hoya, H. camosa, is vulgarly called the wax 
flower from it.s singular star shaped whitish pink blossoms, with a 
deep colored varnished centre, having more the appearance of a 
wax model than a production of nature. The flowers appear in 
globular groups and have a very handsome appearance from the 
beginning of April to the close of the rains. ^ 

The Green flowered Hoya, H. viridiflora, NvLrhukoree, teet kunga, 
with its green flowers in numerous groups, is also an interesting 
plaut,.it is esteemed also for its medicinal properties. 

Propagation .—Every morsel of these plants, even a piece of the 
leaf, will form roots if put in the groumb cuttings therefore strike 
very freely, as do laycis, the joints naturally throwing out root- 
fibres although not in the earth. 

Soil, <bc.—A light loam moderately dry is the best for these 
plants, which look well if trained round a circular trellis in the 
open border. 

The Stai’EUa is an extensive genus of low succulent plants 
without leaves, but yielding singularly handsome star-shaped 
flowers ; they are of African origin growing in the sandy dc.serts, 
but in a natural state very diminutive being increased to their 
present condition and numerous varieties liy cultivation, they 
mostly have an offenRivo smell whence sonie peojile call them the 
carrion plant. They deserve more attention than has hitherto 
been shown to them in India. 
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The Variegated Stapelia, S. variegata, yields a flower in Nov^i- 
ber, the thidc petals of which are yellowish green with brown 
irreralar spots, it is the simplest of the family. 

The Eevolute-Jlowered Stapelia, S. revoluta, has a green blossom 
very fully sprinkled with deep purple, it flowers at the close of 
the rains. 

The Toad Stapelia, S. bufonia, as its name implies, is marked like 
the back of the reptile from whence it has its name; it flowers in 
December and January. 

The Hairy Stapelia, S. hirsuta, is a very handsome variety, 
being, like the rest, of green and brown, but the entire flower 
covered with fine filaments or hairs of a light purple, at various 
periods of the year. 

The Starry Stapelia, S. stellaris, is perhaps the most beautiful 
of the whole, hiiug like the last covered with hairs, but they are 
of a bright pinkish blue color ; there appears to be no fixed period 
for flowering. 

The Hairt cahrulloma, C. orinalata, belongs to the same family 
as the foregoing species, which it much resembles, except that it 
blossoms in good sized globular groups of .small star-shaped flower^ 
of green, studded and streaked with Iwowu 

Tropugatton is exceedingly easy with each of the last named 
two species; as the smallest piece put in any soil that is moist, 
without being saturated, will throw out root fibres. 

SoU, d-o —^This should consist of one-half sand, one-fourth gar¬ 
den moji-1, and one-fourth well rotted stable manure. The pots 
in which they are planted should have on the top a layer of peb¬ 
bles, or broken brick. All the after culture they require is to keen 
tht 111 within bounds, removing decayed portions as they appear 
and avoiding their having too much moisture. 


The perennial border plants, besides tho.se included above, are 
very numerous; the dii’ectious for cultivatiou admitting, from 

their similarity, of tlie following general '. ’o'- -- 

rropaoation .—Although some few will .idmit of other m'vv, - ; 
multiplication, the most usually successful are by seed, by ■ickew, 
or by ofisets, and by division of the root, the last being applicable 
to nine-tenths of the hardy hcrliaceous plants, and performed 
either by taking up the whole plant and gently separating it ot 
the hand, or by opening the gioiiud near the one to bo divided, 
and cutting oft' a part of the roots and crown to make new the 
sections being cither at once planted where they are to stand, or 
placed for a short penod in a nursery; the be.st time for this 
operation is the hegininiig of the rams. Offsets or suckers being 
rapidly produced during the rains, will be best removed to^rds 
their close, at which period, also, seed should be sown to benefit by 
tlie moisture remaining in the soil. The depth at which seeds are 
buried in the earth varies with their magnitude, all the pea or 
vetch kind will bear being put at a depth ot from half an 
one inch; but with the smallest seeds it will be suiheiont to scat¬ 
ter them on the sifted soil, beating them down with the palm 1 1 


Culture .—^Transplanting this description of plants will be per¬ 
formed to best advantage during the rains. The general mauage- 
inciit is comprehended in stirring the soil occasionally in tht 
immediate vicinity of the roots; taking up overgrown plants 
reducing and replanting them, for which the rams is tht bt.st 
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time; renewing the soil around the roots; sticking, the weak 
plants; praniiig and trimming others, so as to remove all weakly 
or decayed parts. 

Once a year, before the rains, the whole border should be dug 
one or two spits deep, adding soil from the bottom ol' a tank or 
river; and again, in the cold weather, giving a moderate supply 
of well rotted stable manure, and leaf mould in equal portions. 

Crossing is considered as yet in its infancy even in England, 
and has, except with the Marvel of I’eru, hardly even been at¬ 
tempted in this country. The principles under which this is 
effected are fully explained at page 27 of the former pai-t of this 
work; but it may also be done iu the more woody kinds by graft¬ 
ing one or more of the same genus on the stock of another, the 
seed of which would give a new variety. 

Saving seed requires great attention in India, as it ahoxdd be 
taken during the hot weather if possible; to efifelA which the 
earliest blossoms must be preserved for this parp©^' With. «ome 
kinds it will be advisable to assist nature by artificial impregna¬ 
tion with a camel hair ^ncil, carefully placing the pollen on the 
point of the stigma. The seeds shonla be carefully dried in some 
own, airy place, but not exposed to the sun, care being afterwards 
t^en that they ahall be deposited in a dry place, not close or 
damp, whence the usual plan of storing the seeds in bottles is 
not advisable. 


BULBS. 

Bunns have not as yet received that degree of attention in this 
country (India) that they deserve, and they may be considered to 
form a separate class, requiring a mode of culture differing from that 
of others. Their slow progress has discouraged many and a supposi¬ 
tion that they will only thrive iu the Upi>er Provinces, has deterred 
others from attempting to grow them, an idea which has also been 
somewhat fostered by the Horticultural Society, when they received 
a supp^ from England, having sent the larger portion of them to 
their stroscribers iu the North West Provinces. 

The Naucissus will thrive with care, in all parts of India, and it 
is a matter of surprise that it is not more frequently met with. 
A good Narcissus should have the six petals well formed, regularly 
and evenly disposed, with a cup of good form, the colors distinct 
and clear, raised on strong erect stems, and dowering together. 

The Volyaulhci Narcissus, N. tazetta, Narjus, hur’huft nusreen, 
is of two classes, white and sulphur colored, but these have sport¬ 
ed into almost endless varieties, especially amongst the Dutch, 
with whom this and most other bulbs are great favorites. It 
dowers in February and March. 

The Poet's Narcissus, N. pooticus, Moozhan, zureenkuda is the 
favorite, alike for its fragrance and its delicate and graceful appear¬ 
ance, the petals (icing white and the cup a deep yellow: it dowers 
from the begining of January to the end of March and thrives 
well. The drst within the recollection of the author, iu Bengal, 
was at Patna, nearly twelve years since, in possession of a lady 
there under whose care it blossomed freely in the .shade, in the 
month of February. 

The Daffodil, N. psucdo-narcissus, Khutnsee buroonk, is of pale 
yellow, and some of the double varieties are very handsome. 



Projiagctlinn -t Iiy ofl'Hct.s, pulkJ ofl'iii'ii r Di*. Iiihl/- au tik<u 
ciutoi' tku gi'oii'iJ, and sudiciciitly haiili-ixd. 

lir. —Til'; best us a livsh liplil inain witii ' lu' w. !1 rutt'd 
(ow dung for 1110 root fibroh to Mrikc into, and th' > 1 ll." 

pot to the heij it of one-tiiii'd lilli.d with jn ni.n • ■ i i n look. 
They will uol blossom until the tilth ycai. anu lu-< t mi-.•'lien;', 
llowers the hnlbs should only he taken up i i cry third viar An 
eastern aspect where they get only the niorinie; .“Oil. i- m I ' joe- 
ferred. The Pancratium us a Laudsouie specie.-, that tiinn i ut 11. 
some varieties being indigenous, and others fully acehuiatcd, ; r- 
ally lioweriiig about May or June. 

The Om-Jlowered Pancratium, P. zeylanicuin, is ratio i- later than 
the rest in tioweriug and bears a cunousi; formed vtuU- dower. 

The Two-Jlamred Piancratium, P. tndoroio, iknia 
samed bj Uoxburg, and gives a white flower ia groapa of threaik 
its name imnlies. 

The Oval leaved pancratitm, F. ovabom, aitihoi^it of WeH Indian 
origin, is so thoroughly acclimated a» to be quite oomtam in tiio 
Indian Garden. 

Propagation .—best method i» by snekm Or Ousels whisdi arc 
thrown out very freely by all the varieties. 

Soil, do.—Any common garden soil will suit this plant, but thev 
thrive best with a good admixture of rich vegetable mould. 


The llYACiNra, Hyaciuthus, is au elegant flower. c.“iiecial]y the 
double kiud. The first bloomed iii Calcutta was rxhibitcd at the 
flower .ihow some three years since, but proved au imperfect 
bioisom and not cioai’ colored; a very haiid.“orno oue, Lowever, 
was shown by Mrs Macleod in February 1817, and n-as raisaJ 
from a stock ongmdly obtaiued at Simlah. The Dutch florists have 
liearly two tbouiiaud varieties. 

The dhstinguishing maika of a good hyacinth are clear bri<.bt 
colors, free from clouding or sporting, broad bold iietals, full, 
large and perfectly doubled, suflarieutly revolute to give the whole 
mass a degree of convexity: the stem strong and c ..,uO the 
foot stalks horizontal at the base, gradually taking au i.r d, .in¬ 
wards as they approach the crowu, so as to place th*ow%rs In 
atP^amidical form, occupying about one-half the length of the 


The Amethi/st colored Jfijacintk, H. amcthy.stimus, is a fine 
handsome flower, varying 111 shade from pale blue to purple, and 
having bcU shaped flowers, but tbc foot stalks arc geiloridly not 
strong aiid they arc apt to become pendulous. ^ 

Ihe O'arden Hgaeinth, H. orieiitalis, Himlvl. abroad, is the 
handsomer variety, the (lowers being trum})et shaped, very double 
and of varying colors-pmk, red, blue, white, or yellowfand ori- 

rrSet4?nc“-con.si- 
I’ropagation.—lu Europe thi.s is sometimes performed by seed 
but as this requiius to be put iuto'the ground us soon as pLsible 

germinate! 

th s method would hardly answer in this country, which nm.st 
present, depend upon imported bulbs 

Aoi7, <tc.-This, as well as its after culture, is the .same as for the 
Naicishus. Ihey will not show flowers until the second vear, and 
not m good bloom before the fifth or sixth of their plantm|k)ut. 
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The Crocos, Crocus lutens, having no native name, has yet, it 
is helievetl, been hardly ever known to flovrer hero, even with the 
nliuost care. A good crocus has its colors clear-, brilliant, and 
distinctly parked. 

Fropagatiun —must be efl'ected, for new varieties, by seeds, but 
the .sjiecics arc multiplied by oftsets of the bulb. 

Soil, (i;c. Any fair garden soil is good for the crocus, but it pre¬ 
fers that which is somewhat sandy. 

Vallum. The small bulbs should be planted in clumps at the 
depth of two inches; the leaves should not be cut off after the 
plant has done blossoming, as the nourishment for the future 
season’s tlowcr is gathered by them. 

The IxiA, is originally from the Cape, and belongs to the class 
of Irida-: the Ixia Chinensis, more properly Morea Chinensis, 
IS a native of India and China, and common in most gardens. 

Propagation —is by offsets. 

iioil, fbe. The best is of peat and sand, it thrives however in 
good garden soil, if not too stiff, and requires no particular culti¬ 
vation. 

The Lily, Lilium, Soomn, the latter derived from the Hebrew, 
IS a handsome species that deserves more eare than it has yet 
received in India, where some of the varieties are indigenous. 

The Japan Lily., L. japouicum, is a very tall growing plant, 
reaching about 5 feet in height with broad handsome llowei-s of 
pure white, and a small streak of blue, in the rains. 

The Datirian Lily, L. dauricum, Ilufeef, sooaun, gives an erect 
light orange tiower in the rains. 

The Canadian lily, L. Canadense B'uhmntan, flowers in the 
rains in pairs of drooping reflexed blossoms of a rather darker 
orange, sometimes spotted with a deeper shade. 

Propagation —is ctfected by offsets, which however will not 
flower until the third or fourth year. 

Poll, Ac. This is the same as for the Narcissus, but they do not 
require taking up more frequently than once in three years, and 
that oiiljAr about a month at the close of the rains, the Japan 
lily will thrive even under the shade of trees. 

The Amaryllis is a very hand.some flower, which has been 
found to thrive well in this country, and ha.s a great variety, all of 
which possess much beaut3', some kinds are very hardy, and will 
grow freely in the open ground. 

The Me.i:ic,an Lily, A. regina Mexicance, is a common hardy 
variety found in mo.st gardens, yielding an orange rod flower 
in the months of March and April, and will thrive ■ m under 
the shades of trees. 

The Ceylonese AniarylUs, A: seylanica, Siik'h dtirsun, ^ -’s a 
pretty flower about the same jieriod. 

The Jacohwan Lily. A, forinosissima, has a handsome dark red 
flower of singular form, havind three petals well expanded above, 
and three others downward.-, rolled over tho f'ructile organs on the 
liase, so as to give the idea of its being the model whence the 
llourbon flenr Jc Us w-as taken, the stem is shorter than the two 
previous kind.s, blossoming in April or May. 

The iVolile Amaryllis, A : insigiiis, is a tall variety, having p ok 
flowers in March or Atinl. 

Tbc9L'roacl-li:avccl Amaryllis, A : latifolia, is a native of India 
with pinkish white flowers about the same period of the year. 
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The Bdladonym Lily. A : belladonna is of moderately high stem, 
supporting a pink flower of the same singular form as the Jaco- 
boBBU lily, in May and June. 

Propagation —is by ofi'sets of the bulb, which most kinds 
throw out very freely, sometimes to the extent of ten, or a dozen 
in the season. 

lioil, &c .—For the choice kinds is the same as is required for 
the narcissus, and water should on no account be given over the 
leaves or upper part of the bulb. 

The common kinds look well in ma.sses, and a good form of 
planting them is in a series of raised circles, so as for the whole 
to form a round bed. 

The Dog’s tooth Violet, 'Erythronium, is a pretty flowering 
bulb and a groat favorite with florists in Enropo 

The Common Log's tooth Violet, E. dens canis, is ordinarily 
found of reddish purple, there is also a white variety, but it is rare, 
neither of them grow above three or four inches in height, and 
(lower in March or April. 

The Indian Cog's tooth Violet, E. indicum, jnnglee. kandn, is 
found in the hills, and flowers at about the same time, with a 
pi' ik blossom. 

Tlie Surniiu Omrtoka, Oloriosa superba, Kareearee. eeshooec 
langula, is a very beautiful species of climbing bulb, a native of 
this country, and on that account neglected, although highly es¬ 
teemed as a stove plant in England; the leaves bear tcndiiIs at 
the poinis, and the flower, which is jicnduloiis, when first expand¬ 
ed, throws its petals nearly erect of yellowish green, which 
gradually changes to yellow at the base and bright .scarlet at th'- 
point; the pistil which shoots from the seed vessel horizont.all^ 
possesses the singular property of making an entire cireiiit between 
sun-rise and sun-set each day that the flower continues, winch i“ 
generally for some time, receiving impregnation from every author 
as it visits them in succession. It blooms in the latter part of 
the rains. 

Propagation is in India sometimes from seed, but in 4iurope it. 
is confined to division of the oflsets. 

iSoiV, <L-c .—Most garden soils will suit this jilant, but it afl'ords 
the handsomest, and richest colored flowers in frc.sh loam mixed 
with peat or leaf mould, without dung. It should not have too 
much water when first cominencing its growth, and it requires the 
support of a trclli.s over which it will bear training to a considera¬ 
ble extent, gi’owing to the height of from five to six feet. 

Many c a Bulrs, there is no doubt, might be successfully 
grown in ' .uia where every thing is favouralile to their growth, 
and S' ach facility presents itself for procuring them from tin 
Cajic of (jood Hope; the natural habitat oi m many varieties of 
the handsomest species, nearly all of them flowering between the 
cud of the cold weather and the close of the i-ains. 

tjome of these being hardy, thrive in the open ground with but 
little care or trouble, others requiring very great attention, pro¬ 
tection from exposure, and shelter from the heat of the sun, and 
the intensity of its rays; which should therefore have a particular 
portion of tho plant-shed assigned to them, such being inhabitants 
of he green house m colder climates, and the reason of assignina 
them such separated part of the chief house, or what is better per¬ 
haps, a small house to themselves, is that in culture, treatment, uul 
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other respects they do not associate with plants of a , different 
character. 

One great obstacle which the more extensive culture of bulbs 
has had to contend against, may bo found in that impatience that 
refuses to give attention to what requires from three to five years 
to perfect, generally speaking people in India prefer therefore to 
cultivate such plants only as afford an immediate result, especially 
with relation to the ornamental classes. 

Propagation .—The bulb after the formation of the first floral core 
is instigated by nature to continue its species, as immediately the 
flower fades the portion of bulb that gave it birth dies, for which 
purpose it each year forms embryo bulbs on each side of the blos¬ 
soming one, and which although coutimied in the same external 
coat, arc each perfect and complete plants in themselves, rising 
from the crown of the root fihre.s; in some kinds this is more 
distinctly exhibited by- being as it were, altogether outside and 
distinct from the main, or original bulb. These being separated 
for what are called offsets, and should be taken off only when the 
p.arcnt bulb has been taken up and hardened, or the j ouiig plant 
will sufler. 

Some species of bulbous rooted plants produce seeds, but this 
method of reproduction can seldom bo resorted to in this countiy, 
and certainly not to obtain new kinds, as the seeds rcipiire to be 
sown a.s soon as ripe. 

iSoit, Vn/tare, <fc.—For the delicate and rare bulbs, it is ailvisablc 
to have pots purposely made of some fifteen inches in height with 
a diameter of aiiout seven or eight inches at the top, tajiering 
down to five, with a bole at the bottom as in ordinary flower pots, 
and for this to stand in, another pot should bo made without any 
bole, of a height of about four inches, .suflicient size to leave the 
space of about an inch all round between the outer side of tho 
plant pot and the inner side of the smaller ]Hit or saucer. 

This will allow the plant pot to be filled with eioek.s, pebbles, or 
stone ebippings to the height of five inches, or about an inch 
higher than the level of the water in the .saucer, above wliich may 
be placed eight mclies iu depth of soil and one inch on tho top of 
that, pelddes or small broken briik. By this arrangement, the 
saucer being kept tilled, or partly filled, as tlie plant may require, 
W'itli water, tho fibres of tlio root obtain a suflieiuney of moisture 
for tlie maintenanee and adeancement of the plant without chaneo 
of injury to the bulb or stem, by applying water to tho upper earth 
v/hieb is also m this jircveuted from becoming too much saturated. 

Light rich sandy loam, with a portion of sutfieiently decomposed 
leaf mould, i.s tho be.st .sod for the early stages of growing bnlhs. 

So soon as the leaves change color and wither, then all moisture 
must bo witldicld, but as tlie repose olitained by this means is not 
suflicient to secure health to the plant, and ensure its giving 
strong blossoms, something more is reipiired to efl'ect tliis purpo.se. 
This being rendered tlio more noees.sary because in those that 
form ofl'sots by tho sides of the old bulb.s, they would otherwise 
become crowded and degenerate, the same occurring also with 
those forming under the old ones, which will get down .so deep 
that they cease to appear. 

The tune to take up the bulb is when thi' flower-.stem and leaves 
have eonimenced decay; taking dry weather for the jmrpose, if 
tho bulbs are hardy, or if in pots having reduced tho moisture as 
above .sliuwn, but it must bo left to iudividual experieuee to 



tlieui. 

Little p('onli;ii'ity .if artcr-trcotniciit i.s rcquintc. 1''J’l 
that the Iml'is winch are to llowcr in the'caMHi'lieu]'! hau'a 
rather !arj;er I'rniii rtiim ef leaf inmilil in the aiel that if 

luunlMnne tin .ei> ire injiiireil, it Will I'C ^\ell In cmuhhic tlic l-iilh 
every week a‘, loa-t liy yeiitly takiii!,' the iiinuM fmiii arnuiid tliein, 
and rcmoviiii'all "It'-sets that ajipcin nii the nld hiilh. Fnr the '^Ccit- 
rin^ strength to the ]ilitiit iiLn.it will lie well to jiiiich ofl’tlie llnwer 
fill Minii an it aliews hyinjitnni') nl' dci .iv. 

Tlie win' wi.in ia a "ccat eneiny to hull'.', and wlieiavei it 
aiijicar'-’ thcj Mhniild he taken nji, ileaned, and re ] '•,'iC.'d, ]- 

haidly ne(■e,-^aly to sa) that „ll oti.er vini'in ui ■\ ii .tcth tau^t he 
wateheil, and nm.iedi'.lely veuiovcd. 


THE IMENMIAL LOllDElt I’LA^^TE. 

It is only iiee(s.>ary to mention a.few of these, a.s the enrinns ni 
linrienltiire will aluiiys make them mui si latum; the folkoMii" 
will therefore Milliee — 

'^Ihe SeKi’.nwni i,-i.n\vi.n flKuni'. llvssor, tlratiola veronieifoim, 
Jiliiiiiiiici'. .<('(«/ i'lnniiiii‘i\ M'hioin oiUnaled, llimeah deserving to ke 
Ml, has a small lilue flower, 

Ihe SiMi'i.K-sTAi ivWi LonCTA' Ijohiha ,sim)ile-\. I’lti'oduecd from 
the ('a|ie, yirld.s a jiretty him; ihovei'. 

'Hie I'.vnMNi, I'uimiiom',, Oinnlhera mniahilis, a ]irelty an,to 
Dower that 1 lo-soii.s in the evening, its yet.ils heionnng jiink 1,\ 
iminiing. 

The I'i.\x-i,r.\vnn I’niei'.iwi'i,, Amiealhs linilhlia, a rave jilant, 
giving a hhie Dower ill the rains . mln.iimed Inmi I'oitngal, 

'Ihe lliioWAi.i.l.N, of two kinds, hntli pretty and mteieslmg 
[ilanls; originally from South Ami iua 

'the i<jiraiih,ii/ /l''iiii'a/liti^ II. (K'lni'sa is the smallest ofthe'i-, 
and lilossoms in single llowei's of Iwiglit hhie, at the heginnmg ol' 
the cold weather. 

The Vjii'iijlil JliVii’iiUm, 11. alatn, give.s Mooni in groii] -. of a 
bright hliio; there is also a white \anely, holli gtowmg to the 
height of nearly two feet. 

The S-MAUi-riaiWKiiKn Tt nA’sni.r. Ileliolropmm jian illoinm, inn n 
rotidt'C, diD’ers from tlie rest of tins family wlmli aie mostl) peien- 
inals ; it yields groups ol wlnle Dowers, win, h are hagrant. 

The Flax- 1 ,havrii eANiO'iUT, Ihens liinlolia, with its purple 
hlossorns, is very rare, hut it has heeu sometuiie.s grown with 
snceesB. 

The S'roriv, Mathilda, is a very jiopnlai' plant, and de.serves more 
extensive cultivation in this countiy. 
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Tlio Great ^ea Stock', M. siimata, is iwp mid somewhat diflioult 
to bring into bloom ; it possesses some fragrance sind its violet- 
colored groups of dowers nave rather a handsome appearance about 
May. 

The Ten ireek'i Stock-, M. annua, is also a pleasing flower about 
the same time. In Kngland tins is an annual, but here it is not 
found to bloom freely untdthe second year ; its color i.s scarlet, and 
it ha.s some fragrance. 

The rarpte \l<tlii-Jtvircr, M. incaiia, is a pretty flower of purple 
color, and fragrant. There are some vaiieties of it such as the 
Doulitc, multiplc.\, the JJroiii/itini, eoeeinea, and the 11//(/<’, alba, 
varying in color and blosMiniing lu Apul. 

The Staewokt, Aster, is a hardy flowering plant not very attrac¬ 
tive, except as it yields blosMinis at all seuMins, if the foot stalks 
arc cut off as soon as the flower has faded ; fhere arc very numer¬ 
ous varieties of this i>lant which is in T.urope a perennial, but it i.s 
preferable to treat it hercasonly l.ieniiial. oihenvisc it degen era Ic.s. 

The Jlwhii Slan'-ort, A ; duniosus, is a free blossonung plant in 
the rains, with white flowcr.3. 

The Sitk-//-tcamt Stanrort, A : sericcus, is Indigenous in the hilts, 
putting forth its blue blossoms during the rains. 

The Ihtiri) Stnru-urt, K . pilosus, is of very pale blue, and may, 
with oarc, be made to blossom throughout the year. 

The Chuu'se Stun’-ort. A ; ehincnsis, is of dark purple and very 
prolific cif blossoms at all times. 

The llEArTiroi, .Tu.sticiv, .7. speeiosa, .although discribed by Ito.x- 
burgh as a perennial, degenerates very much after llie seeoiiil year, 
it affords briglit carmine-colored ilowers at tlic end of tlie cold 
weather. 

The CoM.MON MaRVUt, oE I’EKU, Miiaabihs .fahipa. Gvt uhas. 
k-muhun kiti-v, is vnlgarly called '.be four oiluek irom its blo.ssoiiis 
cx[iaiiduig ill the afternoon. There ai( several vanetie.s (li.sliiieni.''li( <1 
only l>y (lilfereiiec of color, lilac, red. yellow, orange, ami while, 
which hyliiadize naturally, and may ciisily be obliged to do so arti¬ 
ficially, if any particular sluide.s are desired. 

'The IIaiuy Ixnioo, Indigc.fera hirsuta, yields an ornamental 
flower with abiuid.inee of purple blossoms. 

The fllliiscos. This ela.ss iminber.s many ornainental plants, tlio 
blos.soiiis of which all inaiiitam the .same tharactor ol having a 
darkened spot at the base of each petal. 

The Jlt/inaJri'ic.i, II syriacus, itiirki't, yields a handsome purple 
tiower in the latter part of the rams, there arc akso a white, and a 
red variety. 

'The Sluii/iii/j T/ibLifcaa, LI pruriens, has a yellow llowcr at the 
same season. 

The JJciiij)-tcaec<l /hbificus,!!. caniiabiiiu.“. ,1 afiio'cc, is mueh the 
eamc a.s the la.st. 

The lltuddcr Kciihia, IT. triomilii, i.s a dwarf species, yellow, with 
a brown spot at tlie base of the petal. 

The African 11 lliini ns. Jl. ali'icaiiii.s, is a very' handsome flower 
gTowirig to a considerable.licight, ex]iaiidiiig to tbe diametir of .six 
to .seven niches, of a bright canary color, the dark brown spots at the 
base of tlie jH'tals veiy distinelly marked ; the seeds were eoiisulcred 
a great .acquisition wben first obtained from Jiobartoii, tint tlie 
plant has since been .seen in great perfection growing wild in tbe 
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The Trkk Mm.!.ov. Laviilcra arhoreii, ha- of lale years wen 
iiitroilueeil IVin Hit: [le, and may now he found in many ^nardens 
ill India yielding handsome purple flowers in the lattei' Jiart of tho 


rams. 

i!ut it is unnecessary tn continue such a mere eafaloyiie, the 
eharatler and General cultivation of which mpiire no distinct rules, 
hut may all lie resolved into one general method, of wliieh the 
following is .ske* h 

I’njjin.jaU- ii — ' hey are all raised from seed, but the finest double 
varieties rcipiiri to be rontiinied In uittuigs. The seed .should bo 
sown as soon as it. can ab.’i’ |■l|l"luleJ;, but if tins orciir ilnring the 
rains, Uie beds, or pots, |iei!i ip li- tter, iiiiisl he .slieltered, removing 
till! plants whi-i they are I'ew mehes liigli to the spot where they 
are to r.aiia.i, eave being at tlm saio" time taken in rcnwving those 
that lime t.ip ro'.Ls, sueli as l!o!l,hcek, bavatera, ''e. m-l to irju'-e 
them, as iL will, seek tlieir llowemr; stronely ; the best mode is to 
sow tlii'-e in p .ts and transplant tlieiii, with balls of earth entire, 
into the iiorders, at the close of the ranis. Cutliiigs of such as are 
multiplied by that method, are taken either from tlio flow'cr-stalks, 
or root ‘.liools.. early m the rains, .and routed either in pots, under 
shelter, or in beds, ))roteeted from the licavy showers. 

CtiJhtre. —Cultivation alter the plants are put into the horders, is 
the same as for iiereiinial [ilants. lint tlie dnr.ation amt heanty of 
the flowers is gieiitly iminoved by eutlmg off the buds tliat .shew 
the earliest, so as to retard tlii' bloom—and fur the same reason the 
footsfidk .should be cut oil' wlicii the flowers fade, for as soon as the 
plant begins to form seed, llie bb .soins deteriorate. 


THE AX.M'Al. I'lOllUER rLAXT.S. 

TiiRiE are generally known to every one, and many of them are 
•so eouuiiou as liardly to need notice ; a lew of the most usual are 
however iiientioiied, rather to reoal the sc.ittcred thoughts of the 
many, than us a h.st of anuuals. 

The Ulir.MoM'TTr,, lle.seda odorata, is too great a favorite both on 
aeeonnt of its fi.igniiire and ddieate lloweis not to bo well known, 
and by re|ieated sowings it may be made under eai'e to give flowers 
tliroiighont the year: but it is advisable lo iviiew the seed occasion¬ 
ally by fresh importations from Eiiiope, the Cape, or liohaiton. 

The I’lioi.iKic PiMi, Diimthiis iirolifer. is a pretty 

variety, tliat blos,soni.s freely tlnoiigliont Die lear, sowing to keep 
up snceession, the shades and net woik marks on them are lunch 
varied, and they make a eery pretty gioup logetlier. 

The Lni’iNE, Lnpimis, is a very liandsome elas,s of aiimiaks, 
many of which grow well m India, all of them flowering lu the 
cold season. 
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Tlic iSiiiuU bbu' Litfiiuc, ]j. viinuH, was lutvoducocl from the Cape 
and is the only one noticed liy ltoxbiir};h. 

The llti.li’, (till/ Uttf Lvjiiitc, L. pilosns and hirsutua, are 

both good M/.cd haiul'-oiuc llowcvs. 

The <ir ^l/fi't’tt/i Lti^it),i, 1j. Ihcnnis, '/’iD'iiiit.i, is tlic 

only one named in the nati\e language, and has a white tlower. 

The 7'i’t‘C Liijiiitt', h. avhoreii^, is a slirnhli_y jilaut with a profusion 
of yellow llowers which has heen successfully cultivated from 
lloharton seed. 

The t'ATiini.Y, Sileno, the only one known here is the small 
red, S. ruhella, ha\ ing a very pretty luuk llowcr appearing in the 
cold weather. 

The LAiiiiSFvn, Deli'hiimm, has not yet received any native 
name, and deserves to he niiieh more e\tensively (iiltnaled, e.speei- 
ally the Neapolitan and variegated sorts. The eoiiimon purjile, 

I), llliineiisi^, hemp the one n-ualiy met with; it should he sown 
in sueeession from Septemlier to lienml'er, hut the rarer kinds 
must not lie put m sooner Ihaii the muldle of November, as these 
do not hlossoiii well I.efore Feliruary, March, or At>ril. 

The SwFET rni, Lalhyrns odoraliis. is not usually cultiiated 
with siuee-s. heeanse it his hei n gi nerally sown loo late in the 
season, to give a sulhiaent adiaiue to seiiire hlossotiinig 'file seeds 
slumld lie jiiit 111 aliont the middle of the ranis 111 pots and after- 
waids planted out when tliese cease, and carefully eulti\ated tu 
obtain hlossoms in IVhrnary or March. 

The Zl>rNi.\, has only of late ^eavs been introduced, hut by a 
mistake il has gciurally hem sown loo late in the lear to piodme 
good llowers. wliereas il Ihe si i il is ]iid into tlie groniid .ahoiit 
dune, line, handsome Ilowtis will he tlie lesiill. in Ihe (old weather 

The ('riX'iArUY, t'cnlanrea, is a Aer\ laMly class of annuals which 
grows, and hlossoms lieoly in C ii.rmti' 

'J'lie W'xtb’i/ Ct'ii/iii'i'ii kuiala. 1 .- inmtioiKd h_\ lloshurgh as nidn 
geiioiis lo the eonniry. hid 1he iloweis are MIT .'inall, ol a puiple 
color, l.lossomiiig 111 Ucccmher. 

The 71bii' ('. eyanus, ,1 .cc.. llowers in Iteccmher and .Janu¬ 

ary, of innk and blue. 

The Ai'cet Siibuti, C. mosdiata. ti/m/i pinttnil is known by its 
fragrant and deluate lilac hl'is-,<iins in .lainiary and Feiiriiaiy. 

The IhvLSAAi, Inqiaticns, (inlniit'/n'ilcp i/iti./iittic is not cnltiYatcd, 
or ciicouiMged as it should he in India, wdicve 'onic of the Mirietie.s 
arc indigenous. A aery rieli sml ,-hoiild la- u.sed. 

IJr. 11. Wight oh.seiaes, lhal Falsams of the colder 1 lymalaya.s. 
like those ol Furo]ie. split from Ihe base, rolling the .segment 
towards the apex, whilst tlm.se of the hotter i egunis do the revirse. 

All annuals reiinire Ihe .‘■aiiie, or nearly the same trc.itiiiciit, of 
wliieli the followiier may he eoiisiih ud a lair .sketch. 

I'l’ti/i'it/tifiitii .—Tliesc iiianls are all raised from seed put in flic 
earth generally on the elo-e ,d'the rains, althongh some jilants, 
.such as nii.stiirtmm, sweet pea, stainous, wall-llowi'r, and slock, arc 
belter lo he .sown in pots ahont .luiie oi- .)ul \, and then )iul cml into 
the liorder as soon as tin ranis cease. 'I’iie seed must he sown in 
jiatehc', rings, or .small beds aceording to ta.ste, the groiind hemg 
previousl\ stiried, and made ipiite line, Ihe earMi sifted o\ev tlieiii 
to a (letitli ['loportiouod to the size of the .seed, and then gently 
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jirossnl down, so its cloKrly to ('iidii'acu ovi'ry of tlio scod. 

Will'll till']d,iiils :iro iiii iiKii liioli tlicy nnist lio tlniiiii'd out to a 
distaiico of two. tliri'o, live, srvfii, or inoro iiiclii's atiart, according 
to tlii'ir Uind, wlii'tlior sio'cadiiig, or uiuiglit, liavnig rrlVvcnco also 
to tlirir si/c ; tlir |ilant‘! iliinnrd out. if cnri't'iilly taken Uji, may 
generally he tians|ilanted to till ii]! any jiarls of the liorder where 
the seed may have faded 

('iilliirc. Weeding and oceasionally stiiriiig the soil,and sticking 
such as ri'(|iiire .snjiiiort. is all the i.nlti\ation neees.-.ary for annuals. 
If it he desired to .si\e seed, .-oiiie of the earliest and liio.st iierfeit 
hlos.soiiis should he |ircser\ed lor this ]iiirjiose. .so as to secure the 
liest possihle seed for tlie i nsiiiiig year, not, leaving it to i liiuiee to 
gather seed from sm h plants as nia^'i l■enlalll altei lh( Ihiweis have 
heeii taken, a.s's gcner.illy the rase with native gardeiier.s, if left to 
tlielii.selve.s. 


n.owr'.i:;, Tu,\T oiiow I'Mir.ri the seatie or teefs. 

It is of some \ '.line to know what thi 'C are. hut at the .same time 
it must he ol serii d licit no plant will grow nnder tiees of the til 
trihe. and it wenhl heagieat ii ktopkei'ani under the //Vie'o/ — 
with all o1 hen ako I it no, -I >ii t I . e-teil t leit ''oy il'i'es haling 
their foliage so i.iii to atli 1 1 llie nuiilatioii of lur under tlieir 
hraiii hes, can Jo otherwise than destioi tiie plants placed heneath 
them. 

'I'liose whii'li may he so jil.inted ari' :—A\'ood Anemone.—rioninion 
Aiiim- -Deadly .N’ejhtshade — Indian ddto—Chinese Cleiiiutis — 
I priglit dilto—Woody Strawherri —Woodi (lerainum—(Ireen 
llelK'hore—Ihio'y St. .iohii',-. t\ ort—Dog’s \ io|,.'t—Imperial l''ri 
1 illan.i - -'I’he (oninion <)\ah', and -oiiir oilier hull's,—Conui e’l 
lloiind's 'I’ongiie.—Comnoiii Antii'ihiniim —Comniou Daksam.— 'J'o 
these may he .aided uiaiiy of tlie I'lelndai.eons plants. 


I'lTEjJhiSE, Rosa, Dll/ ov //"hiA .• as tile most iinivorsally admir¬ 
ed, .stands hrst amongst shiiihs, 'I’he hondon lalalogiie.s of this 
heaiilihil jilaiit eontani iipwaids of two thousand names Mr. 
l.oiidoii. Ill his " I'm iiiiiijuuhii i,i' I'i.ints," enumerates live hum 
dreil and t w eiity-t wo. oj whuh la diserihts three species. Mz. 
JMaeioplii 11.1, Diiiiioiiii, and ,Mo,-iha1a Nij'alensis, as natircs ot 
Ne)ial ; Iwi, 11 /. Ini olm rata, .ind ,M ic I'oplii 11a. as indigenous to 
Jniha, and Rerl'ciil i'm, and Mom hala arhoua. a.s of I’ersian origin, 
whilst tivelvi appeal to hale i oiiie lioin China. Dr. l!o.\hurgh 
desenlies tlie lollowing elenn si'eiies a.s inhahitaiits of these 


regions:— 

Ko,sa involnerata, 

- < 'hineiisis, 

- seniperlhirens, 

- reiuria, 

- niierophylla, 

- inermis. 


L’osa eentifolia. 

- glimhihfera, 

- piiheseelis, 

- ditliisa, 

- triphylla. 


nio.st, of which, lioweier lie re[iresints to liaie heeii of Cbiiic" 
orig'ii. 
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Ari'ENnix. 


Tlic varieties eultivatcil generally in gardens arc, liowcvcr, all 
that will be here described. 

These iire— 

1. The rose, or Rose RdworJ, a variety of K. centifolia, 

fltd ssudlioiod’, is the most eomnioii, and has multiplied so last 
within a few ycui-s, that no garden i.s without it ; it blossoms all 
the year round, producing large bunches of buds at the extremities 
of its .shoots of the ycai , liut, if handsome, well-shaped flowers 
arc desired, these must be thinned out on their lirst appearance, 
to one or two, or at the most three on each stalk. It is a pretty 
flower, but has little fragrance. This and the other doulile .sorts 
require a rich loam rather inclining to clay, and they must bo kept 
moist * 

2. The Biissorah Viiwc, R gallica, (/iilsoorre, veil, and white, the 
latter seldom met with, is one of a .species containing an iinmemso 
number of varieties. The fragrance of this rose is its greatest 
rocomnicndation, for if not kept down, and cou.stantly looked to, 
it soon gets straggling, and uusiglitly ; like the ])recediiig species 
too, the buds issue from the ends of the branches in great eluster.s, 
which must be thinned, if well formed fragrant blo.ssoms are 
desired. The same soil is required us for the preceding, with al¬ 
ternating periods of rest by opening the roots, and of excitement 
by stimulating manure. 

The rrrsuin ro.sc, apjiarently R collina, 6'id ccnia boars a 
very fiill-petaled blossom, a,s.suming a darker shade as the.se 
appro.aeh nearer to the centre ; but, it is diilieidt to oblaiii a jier- 
fect flower, the calyx being .so apt to burst with excess of fiiliies.s, 
that if perfect flowers are required, a thread should be tied gently 
round the bud; it has no fragrance. A more sandy soil will suit 
this kind, with less moisture. 

•1. The sSimg/nloe If. ndiiginosa, e/td iiK-irir/t iisttiromi, grows 
to a large si/.e, and hlo.ssonif, freely ni India, hut i.s iqit to heeoiiio 
straggling, although, if earetully i '.qiped, it may he rai.sed as a 
hedge the same as lu Engl.ind ; it is so universally a favoiate as to 
need no dc.scription. 

5. The China blush rose, R. Indiea (U. Cliincnsis of Roxburgh), 
A'lil'h ,qi'lab, forms a pretty hedge, if eai fully clipped, but rs chiefly 
u.sefully a.s a stock for grafting on. It lias no odour. • 

(1. The China crer-hloinni/ ro.se, R. daniaseena of Roxburgh, 
Adnec ()ula, rjidsurLh, bearing liandsome daik crimson blossour.s 
during the whole of the year; it is brauehiiig and bushy, Init 
rather delicate, and wants odour. 

7. The jlhoss yfo.wi, U, miucosa, having no nati\e name i.s found 
to cxi.st, but has only been known to biire once blo.ssonied in India ; 
good plants may be obtained from Hobart Town without miieli 
trpublo. 

The Tndiail tbif/-r/is,\ R arveiisis, R, involuerata id'Roxburgh, 
(lid tie funnan, is found to gn-uw uild in .some parts of Kepal and 
lleng.'d, as well a.s in the ]iro\inee of liiiliar, flowering in relirnaiy, 
the lilossoras largi', xvlnte, and very fragriint; its cnllivation 
c.xteiiduig is iuqiroving the blossom.s, partieiilurly in causing the 
petals to be multiplied. 


* TJic iii.ii kcl f.ii ilc lifis sul) jMihIiM'i i al Ilia r.itr of l.liii toon yoniii; 

^ilriutb r<)^ tl)o lujitc. J\lis. (l<t]o toils u.^ tlial 11) LoiitUm tlio most osloiMiioil 
ivihdsorol'l lo-jc .uo ii.sually sold hy inirM'tyiii(.n at Jilly siullin'-.'' a iiumlrccl . 
the lii'bt Frciicli and uLlicr \urioLjc-.‘j .jcKlk'Ju c.:kccci.l ball a guiuca u i>iccci 
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'^ 0 . Tlio i;. mnltinorn. Cvl wnn, jininrallj- 

a ti'uili'i', limy ti'iiiiH il 1 o aihaiilairi', wJicii il lulJ 

beautil'iil liiinclics (li small many petalfil tluw its in Feliniaiy aiii! 
Marcli, 111' ileliglitful friigianee. 

I'b ^J'lie ihH'. dc llcrri /''i.M’ jivai'ietyol’Vi.damascen.gtmtlmv- 
ing the petals move I'duiuleil and more regular,!! is a low rather 
drooping shrub with delicately small branelu's. 

I’ropuijattoi}. —All the species may be multiplied by seed, liy 
layers, l y cuttings, by suckers, or from grafts, almost iiidisen- 
mm.itely. Layering is tbe easiest, and most ecituiu mode of 
propagating this most beautiful sliruh. 

Tlie roots that braneb out and throw up distinet sho(/ts' mat' he 
divided, or cut otf from the mam loot, and even an eye thus takeu 
otf may ho made to ]iroduec a good jilaiiL 

Suckers, wlieii they have pushed tliroiigh tlie soil, may bo taken 
up by digging down, and gently detaeliing them fi'oni tlie roots. 

(Jraftmg or budding is used for the nioiv delu ate kinds, especi¬ 
ally the sweet hnar, and, by tbe ourious, to ]iroduee two cir more 
varieties on one stem, the best stocks being obtained from the 
C'liina, or the l>og liosc. 

Sod Ar .—Any good loamy garden soil without much sand, .'■nils 
the rose, but to pr idime it in perfcclmn ilic ground can hardly bo 
too rich. 

Immcdiutc'ly at the close of the rains, the hranehes of 
most kinds of roses, esiicH-iidlv the doiihle ones, should ho. cut 
down to ii'it more than si.\ inches in length, remoiing at the same 
time, all old and decayed wood, as well as ail stools that have 
bvamdied out from tlie main one, ami wlindi will foriii new plants ; 
the kiiile being at Uie .'ame time freely ewreised in the remoial 
111 siiklv and crowded tilii’os fi oiii the root - ; tlie-i'slioiild likewise 
b(’ laid open, eh'iined and pruned, and idlowed to nmaiii (wposed 
until blossom luids liegiii to appear at the i ml of tin lli'l shoots ; 
the hole must then be idled with ;;e >1 s-vone ; table vaiuuve and 
slightly earthed o\cr. About a moiitli . 'ir, i bin t o; s'.d'■ 
di.iii'. with tiie litter, should be brii]i( d 11(1 ioiind the stems, ami 
brokiii biaek or tuif placed oxer it to leliexe the unsightly 
ajpiearanee, 

Wilde tloweving. too, it will bo well to water xvith liipiid manure 
at least once a wei'k. If it be desired to loiitinue the trees 111 
blossom, eaih shoot slmuld be removed as soon as it has ceased 
tloweriiig. To siajiire full large blossoms, all the Inuks from a 
shoot should lie cut off, wlii'ii ipiile xuiuig, e-\e('|it one. 

'J'he .Verct I'ov'or ro'.'i'stiatos its root low, and pri fiT.s shade, the 
be.-it sod being a deep laeli loam with very little siiiid, lather strong 
than otherwise; it will be well to place a lieaii C'f manure rouiicl 
the stem, alioxe ground, eovoring (uer with turf, but it is not 
I'eipiisite to o]ien the roots, or gix e them so iiiiieh manure as for 
other varieties. 'J'lie sweet briar must not be miuli ]iiiiiied, 
overgrowth heiiig eheekid rather liy piiielmig the young shoots, cm 
it xvill not blossom, and it is ratlier slciwer in throwing out shords 
than otlier roses. In this eoniitry the best nmde of multiplying 
this shrub i.s by gi aftmg on a China lose stork, as layers do not 
strike freely, and cuttings eiiniiot he made to root at all. 

Tlio Hrianhlc-lhorcri'd ni<c' is a clniiher, and though not needing 
so .strong a soil as other kinds, roipiires it to he rich, and frequent¬ 
ly renewed, by tiikiiig away the soil from about the root.s and 
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supvljin?: its jilace with a good compost of loam, loaf mould, and 
well rotted dung, pruning the root, 'riic planl.s ro(|uiro shelter 
from the cold Mind from the Nortli, or West; this, howcicr, il 
tarefully trained, they will form for tlioniselvc.s ; hut until they 
do .so, it is inipo^.Mldc to make Iheni hlo.s.soni fi’ccly ; the higher 
hi’atiches .should he allowed to droop, and il growing luxuriantly, 
with the shoots not shortened, they will the I'oliowiiig season, jiro- 
duco hunches of tlowers at the end of every one. and have a very 
beautiful effect; no iiruning should he guen, cxcctit what is just 
enough to kecii phints within hounds, as they invariably sutler 
from the use of the knife. This rose is easily projiagated hy' 
cuttings or layers, both of which root readily. 

The VliiiKi ro.sc thrives alnio'l anywhere, hut is host in a .soil of 
loam anil jieat, a modeiato supply of water being given daily 
duringllie hot weather. They will rcijnire fre(|ueiit thinning out 
of the branches; and .are proiiaeated hy cuttings, which strike 
freely* 

As before mentioned. Rose trees look well in a parterre hy 
themselves, but a fexv may he dispersed along tin: borders of Ihe 
g.ardcn. 

y/i.'yig.s, <ly. The green, and the black plant louse are great 
enemies to the rose free, and, wheiuoer they ajijiear, it is advisahlc 
to cut out at once the shoot attacked; the green caterpillar loo, 
often makc.s skeletons of the leaves in a .short time ; the lady¬ 
bird, as it i.s commonly called, is an useful in.seet, and worthy of 
cncourageiuont, as it i.s a destroyer of the plant louse. 


CREEPERS AM) CldJir.ER.S, 

ndio ei I'MiiiNG. and TW'iMMi siiiiuns oiler a nnmerons faniilv 
highly de.sei-Miig of (.ultn atioii, tin lullcwing la mg a few ol tiie 
most dosirahk. 

The IloNicy-si'rKi 10 , ('ajinfoliiini. having no native name, is too 
well known, and too closely toiineiied with the home associations 
of all to need partKulari/iiig. It is ieniarkahle that tliey alwans 
twine from cast to west, and ratlu'r die than snl.niit to a thaiige.' 

Tlio I'ltL'MrET I’l.ow I'.R, Rignonia, are an emiueutlv handsome 
family, eliietly' eousi.h red stove iihuits in Europe, l.ul here grow 
iug freely m the o[ieu ground, and llowering in loose spikes. 


■* I iiiny a‘1'1 Mi. Sj>oo<{c’s Ip't i>( the /Unil ■■nm 'I’iio 

flower^ aic yeJl'»u , in < 1’R fc i--, m rntIt "s Mi-s (Jt'H s,i \ ~ ii u.t s uiijMit n <1 nii<* 
KUkfl-tHtl Ilk' (‘.lit; 11.1 lift.iMh 111 (i.it'ltn H is \\ nmi oiit/'i 

liiiniif. ^riicic is an.'ilit.) pum' tis«> i .illi <1 tlji' Jt<< iJ'■/o u //•).'< l•^M‘cnlc)v .sni.iD, 
very tluiilile, iv)iUt“ ; t..\j>.in(li c; Iioim M mii till M.i> ; lii-’l'lv sicntctl wnh 
vjolct.s. Tlic* y/i o/t/-/y \\as 111 imvlil Imiii NcjMi’l liv J)r. W.illicU, A 

\t'r\ sweet ri)s<“ h.IS iifOTi into lumi I'iu^’l.ih'l It is calletl 

Jio’a alU i‘1 la-«»n--nial iin|Miitci Sii Lawieiin I'eel 11 isiiIinIukL 

1 helKke It is a tca-sct‘iilt «l iD-iO aii'l Is jn-tili.iMj atiuss iatwccii oiiet'l lli.it 

bovt, ant I a coinnioii Ouiia lose liut tin- i' niel ctin jeolui e ^I'lie a ui lel les 
ol' tile lo.i I’ost' aic now fiilli\.iteil l>y lieli.i’i iii.tlot''. with '^re.it sneet'ss. 
They soil .it tin' jirtcf'of Iroit) ( i -iit .ninas l<i a iu])i‘e i.ieh. A \anely ol 
the IJeii^ral yelhiw vose* is ii..\v (oni)),ii al i\ely tomiiion. It It'lehes (loni 
one tt» tine' luju-es, e.n Ii loot It is know n I o t he iial i\e e.anleini s h}' I he 
Knglish tiaiije <ii “ ) dhnr Rost " Anioiij-’sl. I In flow'ei.s iiilioihieetl InieMi.ie 
Mr. SiK.*e'le s Itook apitearcU, h) the beautiiul hlue heliotroite wliicJi the nalne.s 
callXa/a htUolro/n. 
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Tlio Moitneain isiiONV, Biluliiilia, tlic distinguisliiiig mark of 
ILo clans being its two lobed loaves, most of tlieiu arc indigenous, 
and in their native woods attain an ininienso size, far beyond what 
botanists in Kurope appear to give them credit for. 

bhe A^ihoin’s bowkr, Clematis, linds some indigenous I’oprc- 
sentatives in tins conntry, altliougli unnamed m the native 
language; the odour however is rather too powerful, and of some 
kinds even oll'ensive, exceiit immediately alter a shower of rain. 
They arc all climbers, rerpiiring the same treatment as the 
honey suckle. 

The Pa.ssion Ft.ow'er, Pa.ssiflora, is a very large family of twi¬ 
ning slmibs, many of them really beautiful, and geneii.ily of easy 
cultivation, thi.' eonntry being of the .same temperature with 
their indigenous localities. 

The liAi'innwn a.sI’AR.mu'S, A. I’accniosais, Saddhuorcc, sv-tniooUe, 
i.s a native of Imlia, and by nature a trailing plant, but better 
cultivated as a eliinber on a trellis, in which way its delicate 
setaceous foliage makes it at all times ornamental, and at the 
close of the rams it sends fortii abundant liunehe.s of long erect 
spires of groenisii white color, and of delicious fragrance, shedding 
perfume all around to a great distam c. 

KALEXDAU AVOBK TO BE BEUFOBMED. 

.lANUAllY. 

'riun ( it seeding annuals wherever they appear too thick. 
AVater freely, esjieiially .such plants as are m bloom, and keeji all 
eleui (iom veed,^. Cut oil'the footstalks id llowers, except siieh 
as are reseri ed for seed, as soon as the petals fade. Collect the 
.seed.s of early annuals a.s they ripen. 

iTJua'Any. 

Continue as directed in last mill,ih. r.\p;.. • f ■ cs to 

be grufti d on, 11. lieiigaleU'i.', and ]! e‘u uia are the h"^t -'i' ■?. 
care mu-t he paid to tlniuung out the Imds of roM.'s to insure 
jierfeet lilossoms, as well as to nililimg otl the sueeuleiit upright 
.shoots and siiekers that are iijit to spring up at this period. C'ul- 
leet seeds as they ripen, to he dried, or liardi ned in the .shade. 

Colleet .seeil.s as tliey ripen, drwiig them carefully, for a few 
days III the pods, and suhst(|ueiitK when freed from them in the 
shade, to put tliem in tlio sun heiiig liiglily iiijimiiii.s. (live a 
jili'iitiful siiiiply of water in saiieers to IS'areibSus, or other bulbs 
when tlowering. 

M.VRCU. 

Cut down the flower stalks of Nareissns that have ceased flower¬ 
ing, and le.ssen the sii]iply of water. Take np the tuhei.s of 
Daliha.s, and dry gradually in an open pi.ire m the shade, but do 
not remove the oll'sets i'or some day.-. I'ol any ol the s|)ccie.s of 
(ieranium that have lieeii ]iut (mt alter the rains, jtrovided they 
are not 111 hlooni. (live water fia.'ely to the loots of all llowiu.s 
that are in blossom IMignuinette ihat is in blossom should have 
the seed pods elipjied olV with a pair of scissors every day to 
contiime it. {'onvohiiliis in flower slioiild be shaded eaily in the 

uiormng, or it will ijuiekl} fade. The Eiemng I’rimrosc should be 

d 
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freely watered to increase the number of blossoms. Look to i he 
Carnations that are coining into bloom, give suii^tovt to the, Hower 
stem, cutting off all side shoots and bud.s, exceiit the one intend¬ 
ed to give a haiulsome tlowcr. 


APniL, 

Careful watering, avoiding any wetting of the leaves is neees.sa- 
ry at this period, and the saucers ol' all bulbs not yet tlowerid 
should bo kept constantly full, to promote blossounng—the .saucers 
should however be kc]it clean, and waslu'd out ever_\ third day at. 
least. Frequent weeding umsl be, attended to. with occasional 
watering all grass ]>lots, or paths AVherever any ]inrt of the 
garden becomes empty b'^ the clearing off of annuals, it should be 
well dug to a depth of at least eighteen inches, and after laung 
eviiosed in clods for a week or two. manured with tank or road 
mud, leaf mould, or other good well rotted mauuro. 

MAY. 

This is the time to make layers of lfoncyMu.kle, Hauhinia, and 
other climbing and twining shrubs 

Migniom'tte must be very carefully treated, hejit moist, and 
every seedqiod elijqied ofl'as soon as the flower tades. or it will 
not he preserved. Itoiitimio to dig, ami mauuro the borders, not 
leaving tlm manure exposed, or it will lose power. Jlakc pipings 
and layers of Carnations. 


Thin out the multitudinous buds of the Madras rose, also exarn 
iuc the buds of tlie IVrsiaii rose, to prevent the bursting of llio 
calyx by tying with thread, or with a piece of parchment, eir card¬ 
board as directed for Carnations 

Watch (kunations to prevent the Imrsting of tlic ral} x, and to 
remove snpcrrtuons hmls. l!e ]iot (leianinms that are in slieds, 
or verandahs, so soon ,as they have done lloweriiig, also take np, ami 
pot an}' that may yet remain in the holders. I'lnne off also all 
suporiluous, or straggling bianelics. Contimic digging over ami 
manuring tlie lloweniig borders. Sow Zinnias, also niake cuttings 
of perennials and hiemiials that are pnqiagated by that means, 
ami pint in seed.s of liiennial.'- under shelter, as well as a lew of the 
curly annuals, piarticularly Stock ami Swcet-pioa. 


.rvLV. 

Make cuttings and layers of hardy shrubs, and of the Fragr.ani 
Olive ; 1C,it in cuttings of tlie Willow, and some other trees. I’lant 
out I’liie.s, and ('asiiarnia. Cypress, barge-leaved tig, and the Laurel 
tribe. Transiilaiit young sliiubs of a hardy nature. 

Divide the root.s, and jilant out sinkers, or otikets of jiereniiial 
border pilant.-,. Make enttings and sow .seeds of bienmals, as re- 
(piired ; also a few animals to be hereafter transplanted. Sow also 
Oeraimims, (tontimie making jnjungs of Carnation, pdaut out, or 
traii.spjlaiit hardy pierenmals into tho borders. 


AITOl'ST. 

This may he eousidored tho best time for sowing tho seeds ol 
liardy ishrubs. I’lant out Aiulia, Cauella, Magnolia, and other 



l.iiil pliuits ill the honlm. I’ut outin tin; Iwnlers ,-iuli imi. i-i 

as were sown in June, in'otix’tine tlicni from the lieat ol th' >nii 
in the iiflenioon. Sow a few eruiy annual.s. I’Jaiit out I'ahlin 
tul)ers w'liero they : re intenJed to lilos.soni, kecpiii;' thi’in a, hjiicii 
as possible in elas^es of colors. Make piiungs ol' Carnutious. 

Sr.TTE.MIlER, 

I’rick out tlic cuttings of hardy shrubs tiiat liai'c been made 
before, or during the rains, in beds for growing. Prune all liowcr- 
nig slirnb.s, having due regard to the ebaracter of eaeb. as bearing 
llowers on the end of the shoots, or from the side ( vils; give tlio 
annual dressing of manure to the entire shrubbery, with new 
ipioi'i’ soil. 

lU'inove. the top soil from the borders, and renew with addition 
of a moderate qu.iiitity of manure. Put out Ileraniuiii ■. into t >i 
boiilors, and set rooted eiiUirgs singly in ]M)ts. 1 laut c it men- 
ni.ils ill the borders, also sueb annuals as have l>een sown in pots. 
I!e-pot and give fresh earth to plants in the shed. 

OCTOBER. 

0[)en out the roots of a few Piissorali roses lor early lloworiiig, 
pruning down all the liranclies to a beiglit of siv inches, remoiing 
all deeaied, and super,anmiated woiid, dividing the roots, and 
jiriiniiig them fn-ely. Tlie Madras roses should be treated in the 
same manner, not all at the same time, hut at intervals of a wi'ek 
between each ciufing down, so as to secure a suceession for hlos- 
soiiiiiig. I’laiit out rooted eiittiiigs 'ii beds, to iiiereasc in size. 

Sow annuals freely, and tliiii oiu thos. out n i,,,-f n,). i',so as 

to leave .siiliie.ient space for growing, at tiie same time tra.-,-,^li,.ii- 
ing the must healthy t(®,lier parts of the border. 

NOVE.MBER. 

Continue o-pciiiiig the roots of Pussorah roses, as w'oll a.s the 
piisc Mdwanl, and .Madras roses, for sueeessioii to tlioso on which 
this operation wa-' peiformed last month. Prune, and trim tlic 
Sweetliriar, and Many-llowered roni'. 

Fliiiri‘r-(i\(rih'ii .—Dn nle, ami ]ilaiit bulbs of all kinds, both for 
border, and [lot llowering. Continue to sow uumiuls. 


BECEMllER, 

Continue opemng the roots, and cutting down the branelics of 
Pussorah, and othm- roses for late lloweniig Prime, and tlim out 
also the China and IVr.^iaii roses, as well as the Miiny'-llowered 
rose, if not done last mouth. Tram earefiilly all climbing and 
twining shrubs. 

W eed bed.s of annuals, and thin out, wlii’ro neeessary. Sow 
Nepolitaii, and oilier line de.senptions of Larkspur, as well as all 
other annuals for a late show. Lahlnis are now blooming in per- 
leetioii, and should be closely walebed that every sidc-bud, or 
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more than one on each stalk may be rnt ofl' close, with a pair of 
scissors to secure full, distinctly colored, and handsome Howers. 

[For further instruct ions rcspcolin^ tin* culture of Oowcm's in Iiulin I must 
ivicr luy reailurs to the late Mr. S|tee(le's wnrUo, wlao-c they will fnul a 
m'ctit fietil of <isoful lutonnalion not only resiiccting tlio tlower-garJcii, hut 
the kilehcu-gardoii and the orchard. | 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Tde TnEE-MTCNONKTTE. —This idaiit does not appear to he a 
distinct variety, for the connuou mignonette, properly trained 
becomes .shrubby. It may bo propagtited by either seed or 
cuttings. 'W'hcn it has put forth four Icttvcs or is about an inch 
high, take it from the bed and put it by itself into a moderate 
sized pot. As it advances in growth, carefully pick olf all 
the side shoots, leaving the leaf at the base of each shoot 
to as.sist the growth of the plant. lA'hcn it has reached a foot 
in height it will show flower. Hut every flower must bo iii)i)H'd 
off carefully. Sni>port the stem with a stick to make it grow 
straight. Even when it has attained its proper height of two feet 
again cut olf the bloom for a few days. 

It is said that Mi.ss Milford, the admired authoress, was the fust 
to discover that the common mignonette conld l )0 induced to 
adopt tree like habit.s. The experiment ha.s been tried in ]ndm, 
but it has sometimes failed from its being made at the wrong 
season. The seed should he sown at the end of the rains. 

Ghaftino. —Take care to unite exaelly the inner hark of the 
.scion wdth the inner liark of the stoek in order to faeihlatc the 
free course of the sap. Alimr-t, any seiuii will take to almost any 
port of tree or plant provided there be a rc'.emblancc in tlieir 
barks. The (Hiincse arc fond <if m.ikiiig fnilustie cipcrimcnts in 
grafting and sumetimc.s succeed in the mo.M. heterogeneous eom- 
liinatioiis, .such ii.s grafting flowers upon fniit trees. I’lants growing 
near each other eaii soiuctime.s be graftc:d by the roots, or on 
the living root of a tree cut down aMoU|M’ tree can be grafted. 
The scions arc those shoots which united the stock form the 
graft. It is de.sirablc that the ,sa]) of the stock should be in bri.sk 
and healthy motion at the time of graftnig. 'flie graft .should 
be surrounded with good stilf elay with a little horse or cow 
manure in it and a jiortion of cut hay. Mix tlu' matc'rials with a 
little water and then beat them ii]) witli a stick until tie- compound 
is (juitc ductile. When a])plicd it may be bandaged with a cloth. 
Tile best .season for grafting in India is the rains. 

Manure. —Almost any thing that rots (|nickly is a good manure. 
It is pos.silile to luamire too highly. A plant .sometime,s dies from 
too much richucs.s of soil a.s well as from too ham ii a one. 

Wateiitng. —Keep up a la-gular moislure, but do not deluge your 
plants until tbc roots rot. Avoid giiiiig very cold water in tlie heat 
of the day or in the .sniisliine. Even m England .some g.ardeucrs 
in a hot summer use, luke-warm water for delicate plants. Hut 
do not in jour fear of overwatenng only wet tlic snrfaec. 1'lie 
cartli all round and below tbc loot should bo ci|iudl 3 'moist, and 
not one part wet and the other dry. If tlie plant reipiires hut 
little water, water it seldom, but let the water roach all parts of 
the root ('ipially when yon water at all. 
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GATnEiirao AMD rriEfinuvixo ELoWEns.—Always use the knife, 
and prefer sueli as arc coming into iiower ratlie.v tlian such as arc 
fully expanded. If possible gather from crowded jdauts, or parts 
of ])lants, so that every gathering may operate at the same time 
as a judicious pruning and tliinning. llower.s may he preserved 
when gathered, by inserting their eiid.s in winter, in moist earth, or 
moss; and may be freshened, when withered, by sjinnklirig them 
with water, and putting them in a close vessel, as iindei a bellglass, 
handglass, ilowerpot or in a botanic box; if tins will not do, 
sprinkle them with warm water heated to 8o° or !)(»'’, and cover 
them with a glass.— LotfdoiCs Jinci/rhqinxlia of Gardeiiiwi. 

ririNCl—is a mode of iiropagation by cuttings and is adopted 
ill plants having joined tubular stems, as the dianthu.s tribe. When 
the shoot has nearly done growing (soon id'ter its lilossom has 
fallen) its extremity is to be separated at a jiari of the stem where 
it is hard and rijie. 'J'his is done, by holding the root with one 
hand and with the other pulling the toji part above the pair of 
leaves so as to separate it from the root part of the stem at the 
socket, formed by tlic a.xilhe of tbe Icavps, leaving tbc stem to 
remain with a tubular’ or pipo-lookiiig termination. Tbe jiijiiug 
is inserted in finely sifted earth to the depth of the ftivt joint or 
jiipo and its future management regulated on the oome gen ral 
prniei])lcs as cuttings —Froin ike same. 

lUnimNO.—This is performed when the leaves of plants havo 
grown to tluir full size ami the Imd is to be seen at the liaso of it. 
Tin vela'iVC nature of the Imd and the stock is the same as in 
grirting. Main' a slit in the liark of the stock, to reach from half 
an iiieb to an inch and a half down the ; lock, according to the 
size of the plant; then make unoUier slinii sbt ai loss, tliat you 
may ea-^ily r;n-'e I he bark from tbe wood; tbeii t.iko a very tii'ii 
slice of tbe liaik from the tree or jilaiit to be budded, a little 
below a leaf, and bring tin' knde out a little above it. so that jou 
remove tbc leaf ami tbc Imd at Us b;me. with the little slice\ou 
liave taken. Toil will ])erbnp~ l.ave rerm-ved a small bit of the 
wood with the bark, wliieli you must ', t,' U'ciul'j on, .,ith the 
shar)) ]>oint of your k»ft' and jour laiimb; tbeii tiu.^ t'n i 'ik 
an<l bud under the bark ot the stock which you carefully hind 
over, letting the bud come at tlio jairt wlicrc the slits eros.s each 
other. No |iart of the stock should he allowed to grow after it is 
budded, execjit a little slioot or so, above the bud, just to draw the 
saj) past tbe bud—(lArmp/'.s’ /Amo' Book of (liirdeniiiij. 

Ox rvRAJrins or hum s—T he standard Roses give a lino ofloct 
to a bed of Roses by lieing jilaiiled in the middle, fonnnig a pyra¬ 
midal bed, or alone on grass lawns; but the nC /‘lux tdtni a. 
pyramid of Roses is that I’ornied of from one, two, or three plants, 
forming a jijmmid by In mg trained up tlirt*e strong sf.ikes, to .any 
length from lo to %'> feet high (as may suit .situation or taste), 
plaecd about two feet ajiart at the bottom ; three fbrmnig an angle 
oil the ground, and meeting close together at the top; the plant, 
or plants to be jilaiited iiisidi' the stakes. In two or three years, 
they will form a jiyramid of Rose.s Avbuh baffles all description. 
When gardens are small, and the owners are desirous of having 
militant in juiri'o, tliree or four may be jilanted to form one 
jiyramid; and this is not the only object of idaiitnig more .sorts 
than one together, but the beauty j& also much incrcfifecd by the 
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Diinfjlptl huos of tlic vaiietics planted. For iiistauco, plant together 
a white lloiivsault, a tnirplc Noisette, a Stadtholdcr, Sinensis (fine 
pink), and a Moschata acandens: and such a variety may be 
olitained. that twenty pyramids may have each throe or four 
kinds, and no two sorts ;.liko on the whole twenty' pyramids. A 
temple of Uosos, planted ip the'same way, has a beautifal a])- 
pcarance in a flower garden—that i.s, eight, ten, or twelve stout 
peeled Larch poles, well painted, .set in the ground, with a light 
iron rafter from each, meeting at the top and forming a dome. 
An old cable, or other old rojie, twisted round the pillar and iron, 
giv'o.s an additional beauty to the whole. Then plant against the 
pillars w'itli two or three varieties, each of which will soon run up 
the luHai's, and form a pretty mass of Ito.ses, which amply repays 
the trouble and c.\pcnsc, by the clcgaucc it gives to the garden.— 
FlorictdUiral Cabinet. 

How TO MAKE llosE-w.vTER, &c.—Takc all eartlioii pot or jar well 
glazed inside, wide in the mouth, narrow at tho bottom, about 
15 iiiebcs high ; and place over the mouth a strainer of clean 
coarse muslin, to contain a considerable quantity of rose leaves, of 
homo highly fragrant kind. Cover them with a second strainer of 
the same material, and close the moutii^ lihe jar with an iron 
lid, or tin cover, hermetically ssalad, fttaoe hot embers, 

cither of coal or charcoal, that the heat may reHjth ttw rosc-lcavc.s 
without scorching or burning them. 

The aromatic oil will fall drop by drop to tho bottom with the water 
contained in the petals. When time has been allowed for extract¬ 
ing tho whole, the embers must be removed, and the vase placed 
in a cool spot. 

Uo.se-watcr obtained in this mode is not so durable as that 
obtained in the regular way by a still ■ but it serves all ordinary piir- 
jiu.sc.s. Small alcmbie.s of copper with a glass capital, may he used 
ill three dilferont ways. 

In the iirst process, the still or alembic must bo mounted on a 
small brick furnace, and furnislied with a worm long enough to 
pass through a jiaii of cold water. The. petals of the rose lieing 
carefully ]mked so as to leave no exti'mieous parts, should be 
thrown into tlie boiler of the .still with a little water. 

The gi'cat point is to keep up a moderate lire hi the furnace, .such 
as will caii.-ic the vapour to rise without imparting a burnt .smell 
to the I'oso water. 

Tho o[)eration i.s ended when the rose water, which falls drop by 
drop in tho tube, ceases to bo fragrant. That wliicii is first coii- 
donsod ha.s very little .scent; that winch is next obtained is tho 
he.st; and the third and last portion is generally a littlo burnt iu 
smell, and bitter in taste. In a very .small still, having no W'orm, 
tho eondeii.satioii inu-.t be jirodiua'd by linen, we.tted in cold water, 
aiiphed round tho capital. A third method consists in plunging 
the boiler of the .still into a larger ves.sel of boiling water placed 
over a lire; when the rose-water never acquires the burnt llavour 
to wliieli we liavo alluded. J!y anotlier iirocess, tbe still is placed 
iu a boiler filled with sand instead of water, and heated to the 
necessary temperivturo. 

Lilt this requires alteration, or it i.s apt to communicate a baked 
flavour. 

antin' OP iu).SE.s—May be obtained from Belgian or niouflily 
roses, picked over, one by one, and the base of the petal removed. 
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In a China Jai’ prepared with a» layer of powdered sugar, place a 
layer of ro~.e-l(5av(;s ahmit half an inch thick ; then of sugar, then 
of leaves, till the vessel is full. 

Ou tile t(')), iilaco a fresh wooden cover, pressed down with a 
weight, lly dcgrce.s, the rose-lcave.s produce a highly-coloured, 
highly-sccuted syrup; aud fcho leaves fomi a colouring-matter for 

li( pie Ill's. 

Pastii.les m; Seeatl. —Soldiu France as Turkish, in rosaries and 
other on iiiicnts, are made of the petals of the Belgian or kuteein 
Hose, gi'oniid to powder aud formed into a paste by means of li¬ 
quid gum. 

Ivory-bliuk is n.i.xcd with the gum to produce a Idack colour; 
and cinnabar or vermilion, to render the paste either brown 
or red. 

It may bo modelled by hand or in a mould, and when dried in 
the sun, or a moderate oven, attains sulliciont hardness to be 
mounted in gold oi .silver.— Mrs. (lor'j'sJlosc Ftmeirr't Manual. 

Of FOEMINQ AND I’llKSEllVING J-lnuliAElDMS. —'fho most exact 
descriptions,-accompanied wilC the most perfeet figures, leave still 
sometliiiig to be desired by him who wishes to know oomph ti'lj' 
a natural being. This nothing can supply but the autopsy or vi w 
of the object itself. Hence the advantage of ' Oi ^ abb to .scs 
plants at pleasure, by forming dried collections of them, in what 
are eallcd herbariums. 

A good practical botani.st. Sir J. E. Smith observes, must be 
educated among the wild scenes of nature, while a finished tlioo- 
retical one requires the additional asristance of gardens and books, 
to which niii.st he siipcradded the freijucnt use of a good lierlia- 
riiim. AVheii ]jl'ints are welt dried, the original forms and posilion.s 
of even their laimitcst parts, though not their colours, may at 
any time tie restored by immersion ni hot water. I’.y this means 
tbe productions of the most di-lant and various eoiintries, siu h 
as no g.ardcn could possibly siiiiplv. are broii'.dit together at once 
under our eyes, at any season of the y.''o, B' Dies be a-.-.isted 
with drawing.s and de^erqitions, iiotlmig 1 'ss iliaii an 'letu d iiri,y 
of the wliole vegetable world ill a state ot nature, could excel such 
a store of information. 

With regard to tbo mode or state in wbieh idaiits arc preserved, 
desiccation, accompanied by pressing, is the most generally used, 
yomc persons, .Sir .1. E. Smitli observes, rcconiniend the preserva¬ 
tion of specimens iii weak .sjnrits of wine, and tins mode is by far 
Ibo most eligible for .sneli as are very juicy; but it totally do.stroy,s 
tboir colours, and often renders tbeir parts less lit for examination 
tliaii by the process of drjiiig. It is, besides, incommodious for 
frccpiciit study, aud a very expensive ami bulk}- way of making an 
herbarium. 

I’lio greator jiai-t of plants dry with facility between tbe leaves 
of books, or oilier pajici-, tbe smoother the lietter. If there bo 
jdenty of paper, they often dry best w-itliont .sliifting; but if the 
spceunc'iis are crowded, tliey must be taken out frequently, and 
the pajier dried before tlioy are i'(-]iku'ed. 'i'lie great point to bo 
attended to is, that the proeess should meet with no cheek. 
Several vegetables are so tenaeioii.s of their vital prineiplo, tlmt 
they' will grow betwcc-n papeis; the coiisequc-m-e of which is, a 
di'stniction of their jirojicr habit aud colors. It is ucccssaiy to 
dc.stroy the life of such, cither liy immersion in boiling water or 
- by the application of a hot iron, such as is used for linen, after 
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which they arc easily dried. The practice of applying such an 
iron, as-some persons do, with great labor and perseverance, till 
the plants are quite dry, and all their parts incorporuted into a 
smooth flat mass is not approved of. 'J'liis renders them utifit for 
subsequent examination, and de.stroys their natural habit, the 
most important thing to bo preserved. Even in spreading plants 
between papers, we should refrain from that practice and artificial 
disposition of their hranche.s, leaves, and other parts, which takes 
away from their natural a.spect, except for the purpose of display¬ 
ing the internal parts “of some one or two of their flowers, for 
.^ready pbservation. The most approved method of pres.sing is by 
h box or frame, with a bottom of cloth or leather, like a square 
sieve. In this, coarse sand or small shot may be placed, in any 
quantity. Very little pressing is required in drying specimens; 
what is found necessary should be applied equally to every part of 
the bundle under the operation. 

Hot-pressing, by means of steel net-work heated, and placed in 
alternate layers with the papers, in the manner of hot prcs.sing 
paper, and the whole covered with the equahzing press, above 
described, would probably be an improvement; but wo have not 
heard of its being tried. At all events, pressing by screw presses, 
or weighty non-elastic bodies, must be avoided, as tending to 
bruise the stalks and other protuberant parts of plants. 

“After all we can do,” Sir J, E,-Smith observes, “plants dry 
very variously. The blue colours of their flowers generally fade, 
nor are reds always piermanent. Yellows are much inoi-c so, but 
very few white flowers retain their natural asi^eet. The .snowdi up 
and pariiassia, if well dried, continue white.' Some greens are 
much more permanent than others; for there ar(i some n.atuial 
families whose leaves, as well as flowers, turn almo.st black by 
drying, as melampyrum, bai-tsia, and their allies, several willows, 
and most of the orehidcie. The heaths and iir.s ui gemral ca.st off 
their leaves between papers, whiih 'ppe.irs t" be an eJlbit of tb.e 
living principle, for it is prevented by mnuLr, ion I'l the ire.sli 
epecimen in boiling water.” 

The specimens being dried, arc .somctime.s kept loo-se between 
leaves of paper ; at other times wholly guiiuucd or glued to paper, 
but most generally attachial by one or inoro triinsverse slips of 
paper, glued on one cad and pinned at tlic otlicr, so that such 
specimens can readily be taken out, examined, and rciilaeed. On 
account of the aptitude of tlie leaves and other parts of dried 
plants to drop ofi', many glue them entirely, and .such seems to be 
the method adopted by Linuieus, and rccommeuJed by Sir .1. E. 
Smith. “ Dried specimens,” the professor observes, “ are best 
preserved by being fa.stcued, with weak carpenter’s glue, to paper, 
so that they may be tumed over without damage. Thick and 
heavy sWks require the additional support of a few transverse 
strips of paper, to bind them more firmly down. A half .sheet, 
of a convenient folio size, should bo alluttod to caeli species, and 
all the species of a genus may be placed in one or more whole 
sheets or folios. On the latter outside should be written the name 


of the genus, while the name of every species, with its place of 
growth, time of gathering, the finder’s name, or any other eonciso 
piece of information, may bo iusciibed on its aiqnopnate paper. 
This is the plan of the Lmncoau herbarium.”— Loudon. 


THE END. 
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For lo, tho winter Is paat, fee lain is ow and gone; fee flowers appear on 
'the eArth, .fee tinio of fee -lUging ot birds is come, and fee voice df fee 
turtlp is 1 eaid in our nmd. The Song qf Solomn, 

flfeese are fey glorious worts, Parent of good I 
Alnuglity, Thine this universal fiaimo, 

Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous then t 

MilUm. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs and fruits and flowers, 

1)1 mingled clouds to Him whose sun exalts 
Whose breath peiiuiaos you, and whoso pencil paiifts. 

Thomson, 

"’A taste for floriculture in spreading amongst Anglo-Indians. 
It' is a good sign. It would be gratifying to learn tliat the 
same refining taste had reached the Natives aJso—even the 
lower cliisses of them. It is a cheap enjoyment. A mere palm 
of ground may bo glorified by a few radiant blossoms. A single 
clay jar of the rudest form may be so enriched and beautified 
with leaves and blossoms as to fascinate the eye of taste. An 
old basket, with a broken tile at the top of it, and tho root of 
the acanthus within, produced an effect which seemed to Cali- 
maohus, the architect, “ the work of the Graces.” It suggested 
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the idea of the capital of the Corinthian coluTnn, the most ele¬ 
gant architectural ornament that Art has yet conceived. 

Flowers are the poor man’s luxury; a refinement for the 
uneducated, It has been prettily said that the melody of hi cds 
is the poor man’s music, and that flowers are the poor man’s 


'pOetry. They are “a discipline of humanity,” and may sotue- 
" * “•"eHoyate even a coarse and vulgar nature, just ^ tlie 


of ihnoeent children are sornetaiaes found 


to- see the jpsrorthy ct^gets of India throwing i 

ten thw hnmhle sli^s and small plots of ground With 


natural etnhellishments which no productions of human' 


skill can rival. 


The peasant who is fond of flowers—if he begin with hut a 
dozen little pots of geraniums and double daisies upon his 
window sills, or with a honeysuckle over his humble porch— 
gradually acquires a habit, not only of decorating the outside of 
his dwelling and of cultivating with care his small plot of 
ground, hut of setting his house in order within, and making 
every thing around him agreeable to the eye. A love of clean¬ 
liness and neatness and simple ornament is a moral feeling. 
The country laborer, or the industrious mechanic, who has a 
little garden to be proud of, the work of his own hand, becomes 
attached to his place of residence, and is perhap.s not only a 
better subject on that account, but a better neighbour—a better 
man. A taste for flowers is, at all events, infinitely preferable 
to a taste for the excitements of the pot-house or the tavern or 
the turf or the gaming tabic, or even the festal board, especially 
for people of feeble health—and above all, for the poor—.who 
should endeavor to satisfy themselves with inexpensive pleasures* 
In all countries, civilized or savage, and on all occasions, 
whether of grief or rejoicing, a natural fondness for flowers has 
been exhibited, with more or leas tenderness or enthusiasm. 


* Some of the finest fiowers have been reared by the msohauios 

of Norwich and Manchester and by the Spitalfiold’s weavers. The pitmen in 
the counties of Iturham and Northumberland reside in long rows of small 
houses, to each of which is attached a little garden, which they cultivate 
with such care and success, that they frequently boar away the prize at 
Kora] Exhibitions. 
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They beautiiy religious rites. They are national emblems: they 
find a plaen in the blazonry of heraldic devices. T!^y are 
the gifts ami the language of friendship and of love. 

Flowers gleam in original hues from graceful vases in almost 
every domicile where Taste presides j tind the hand of, “nice Art'’ 

1 charms us with “co&ater&it presentments” of their forms and/ 
not only on the living <»ny^ Vut even on^^ , 

f^Chj^-ware, and our ra^imgsti^ feraitnre, aad 

hangings and carpets, and op t^ richest ;Rppar-: 
oo«isions and our simplest garments fear dauly wes?, 
htmuui Beauty, the Qucai of all h'veBness on earth, erigag^-v 
Flora !is her handmaid at the toilet; in spite of the dictum 
of the poet of ‘The Seasons,’that “Beauty when nnadomed 
is adornwl the most.’’ 

Flowers aae hung in graceftd festoons both in churches and in 
ball-rooms. They decorate the altar, the bride-bed, the cradle, 
and the bier. They grace festivals, and triumphs, and proces¬ 
sions ; and cast a gloiy on gala days ; and arc amongst the last 
sad honors we pay to the pbiects of mr love. 

I remember the death of a sweet little English girl of but 
a year old, over whom, in her small coffin, a young and lovely 
mother sprinkled the freshest and fairest flowers. The task 
seemed to soften—perhaps to sweeten—her maternal grief. I 
shall never forget the sight. The bright-hued blossoms seemed 
to make her oblivious for a moment of tlie darkness and corrup¬ 
tion to which she was so soon to consign her priceless treasure. 
The child’s sweet face, even in death, reminded me that the 
flowers of the field and garden, however lovely, are all outshone 
by human beauty. What floral glory of the wild-wood, or 
what queen of the imrterro, in all the pride of bloom, laughing 
in the sun-light or dancing in the breeze, hath a charm that 
could vie for a single moment with the soft and holy lustre of 
that rnotionleas and faded human lily ? I never more deeply 
felt the force of Milton’s noble phniso '''■the human face divine," 
than when gazing on that sleeping child. The fixed placid 
smile, the smoothly closetl eye with its transparent lid, the air 
of profound tranquillity, the simple purity (elevated into an 
aspect of bright intelligence, as if the little cherub already 
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experionoed tiie l)eatitnde of another and a better , 

perfeodf ,4agelie—and indeed all attempt at desbripti^vil'^f^Pf 
each is liw Kingdom of HeaTen!" ■ , j-Ju 

0 flower of as earthly spring! destined to blossom'in the 
- (dettnal summer of another and more genkl region 1 .JiorseBrnd ! 
of 'lo?^y children—doveliest to the Inst! More beau^ul '1m 
death than anght stiU h'sing! Thou soemcst now w^ w4o'^> 
miss and monm thee but a eweet name— a. fair vl^tpn^' 

, ^ 'f' ' - 

peoious memory;—but in reidity thou art a more truly liVaijjf 
thing than thou wert before or than aught thou hast left behind. 
Thou hast come early into a rich inheritance. Thou hast now 
a substotial existence, a genuine glory, an everlasting posses¬ 
sion, beyond the sky. Thou hast exchanged the frail flowers 
that decked thy bier for amaranthine hues and fragrance, and 
the brief and uncertain delights of mortal being for the eternal 
and perfect felicity of angels! 

I never behold elsewhere any of the specimens of the 
several varieties of flowers which the afflicted jiarcnt consigned 
to the hallowed little coffin without recalling to memory the 
sainted child taking her last rest on earth. The mother was a 
woman of taste and sensibility, of high mind and gentle heart, 
with the liveliest sense of the loveliness of all lovely things; and 
it is hardly necessary to remind the reader how much refinement 
snch as hers may sometimes alleviate the severity of sorrow. 

Byron tells us that the stars are 

A beauty and a mystery, and create 
in us BucU love and reverence from afar 
That fortune, fame, power, life, Jiavu named themselvos a itnr. 

Bat might we not with ec[ual justice say that every tiling 
excellent and beautiful and precious has named itself ajlvicer ? 

If stars teach as well as shine—so do flowers. In “still 
small accents” they cliann “the nice anddclieatocarof thought" 
and sweetly whisper that “ the hand that made them is divine. 

The stars are the poetry of heaven—the clouds are the poetry 
of the middle sky—the flowers are the poetry of the earth. 
The last is the loveliest to the eye and the nearest to the heart. 

. It is incomparahly the sweetest external poetry that Nature 
provides for man. Its attractions arc the most popular: its 



3w»gi»ge is tie most intelligible. It is of aH oti^r# the heat 
uds^^ to every variety and degree of mind. It k tie rnoet 
rjeadea^g^ifte most familiar, tie most homfefelt, and congeijaL 
Tid^ra wte forihe meditation of poets said jAilosopbers} hot 
flowseik are not exclnsively for tie gifted or the ementide; 
they are tie property of all. They addrega. themselves to 
our common nitur^ 'They are equally the deKj|^t of tie innOoent 
little prattler and tie tioughtfiil sage. Even the mde anleit^ed 
ruBtie betrays 'eOme feeling for tie beantifol in tie presence 
of tie lovely ittie community of tie field and garden. He has 
no' sympathy for the stars: they are too mystical and 
remote. ,Bnt the flowers as they blnsi and smile beneath 
his eye may stir the often deeply hidden lovingness and gmitleness 
of his naturm , They have a social and domestic aspect to which 
no one with'a 'inman heart can be quite indiflPerent. Eew can 
d^ the distant flowers of the slcy as many of us doat 
t^on the flowMS at our feet. The stars are wholly independent 
of man : not so tie sweet children of Flora. We tend upon 
and cherish them with a parental pride. They seem especially 
meant for man and man for them. They often need his kindest 
nursing. We place them with guardian hand in the brightest 
light and the most wholesome air. We quench with liquid life 
their sun-raised thirst, or shelter them from the wintry blast, 
or prepare and enrich their nutritions be<ls. As they pine or 
prosper they agitate us with tender anxieties, or thrill us with 
exaltation and delight. In the little plot of ground that fronts 
an English cottage the'flowers arc like members of the bousebobl. 
They ate of the same family. They are almost as lovely as 
the children that play with them—though their hapjiy human 
associates may be amongst 

Tbe streetest things that over gro'w 
BeddO a human door. 

The Greeks called flowers the Pfsutiml of tite oye : and so 
they are: but they are something else, and something , better. 
A flower is not a flower alone, 

A thousand sanotities invest it. 

Flowers not only touch the heart; they also elevate the 
soul. They bind us not entirely to earth; though they make 
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delightful. They attract our ttion|ht8 dowaajajiid to the 
TO-hly embroidered ground only to raise thot* tip aglSif to 
iH»ven. If the etais are the eoripturos of the sky, the 
~.c the scriptures of the earth. If the stars are « more g^iatl- 
™.. ~Vi4atJon of the'Creator’s majesty and might, the fiovers 
wa at least as sweet a revelation of his gentler attributes. It 
vbservod that ^ 

An undavout utronomer is zaad. 

The same thing may be said of an irreverent floricnltnrisl, 
aud with equal truth—^perhaps indeed with greater. For the 
sstronomor, in some cases, may be hard and cold, from iudul^ug 
in habits of thought too e5.cJufei\oly mathematical. But the 
true lover of flowers has always something gentle and genial in 
his nature, lie never l<»oks upon his floral-family without a 
sweetened smile ujwn bis face and a softened feeling in his 
heart; unless his temperament be strangely changed and his 
mind disordered. The poets, who, speaking generally, are 
constitutionally religious, are always delighted readers of the 
flower-illumined pages of the hook of nature. One of these 
disciples of Floi.i earnestly cAclaims: 

Wi u* 1, 0 (iuil, in churiblcss idmlg icmainiug 
I'ai from nil von t of to.uI«is .md diviuos, 

My soul would hnd lu ilowers of thy ordniuing 
l’iio^>ts, sermons, shrinos. 

The popular little preachers of the field and garden, with 
their lovely fiieev, and uu-gclie language—sending the while 
such ambrosial incense u]> to boas on—insinuate the sweetest 
truths info the human licart. They lend ns to the dolightfnl 
conclusion that beauty is in the list of the uttlitUs —tliat the 
Divine Artist Liinself is a lorvr of hnUnett —that he has 
communicated a taste for it to his creatures: and most lavishly 
pros ided for its gratification. 

Not a flower 

Hut shows some low h, m frocklc, sire dt or stain, 

Ot Ills unrj\allod poncih lie inspires 
Tilt 11 balmy odoiiis, and imparls Ihcn hues, 

And bathos their oyos with notUi, aud inoludos 
III groini, ns comitU ss a'- tho si a sido sands 
The forms with which he spiiiiklu. all tho car'll. 

Chi'/ in 
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In the eye of trtilitariBBwm tho flovera are hot idk 
8ho<r& God might indo<^ have made this world a* plulii as 
a garment, without retrenehtug one actual nenes- 

sary of ^hyaloBl existenoe; but He has ehoson otberwi.'e, 
and no earthly potentate wim oTcr no richly thwl ae hie 
mother earth. “ Behold tlie lilies of the field, they apia not, 
neithei do they toil, yet Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these !” Wo arc thns Instructed Hiat man 
was not weani to live by bread alone, and that tho gratification 
of a eonse of heauty is equally iunoeent and natural and 
refining. The rose is permitted to spread its swoot loaves to 
the air and dedicate its beauty to the sun, in a way that is quite 
perplexing to bigots and stoics and political economists. Yet 
God has made nothing in vain ! The Groat Artist of the 
Universe mUst have scattered his living hues and his forms of 
grace over the surface of tho cnith for >.onie especial and worthy 
purpose. When Voltaire was oongratnlatcd on the rapid growth 
of his p’iits, he observed that uothiiiii the fo do." 

Oh, yes—they hxul soinetliiiig else to do,—they liad to adoni 
tho e-arth, and to charm the linnmn rye, and tlii-oiigh tlio eye to 
soften and cheer tho heart and elo^ ate the soul! 

I hare often wished that Lcoluiers on Botany, instead Of 
confining their instructions to the more jdijsiolngy, oi unafoniy, 
or clashification er nomenclature of theii favouiile science', would 
go more int*) the poetry of it, and t('acli young peoido to appu t i.itc 
the moral inflneuce'f of the floral tribes—to diaw honey lor the 
human heart from the sweet breasts of tiowois—to sipfioin tboir 
radiant chalices a delicious medicine foi the soul. 

VlowenuTe frequently hallowed by associations far sweelor 
than theiwweetost perfumo. “ 1 am no botanistsa;v s Soutbey 
in a letter to Walter bavngo Liindor, “ but like you, my eaihest 
and beat recollections are connected with flowers, and they 
always carry mo back to other days, rcihaps this is because 
they are the only things which affect our senses precisely ns 
they did in our childhood. The sweetness of tho violet is 
always tho same; and when you rifle a rose and drink, as it 
w'ore, its fragrance, the refreshment is tho same to tho old mnu 



boy. Bonnots ineiht tiio ;uiil k tbo sssno luiuiner, 
but tlioy do not bring with tb«»m iodiTidoal sccawBlatbe 
oowsUp field, or tJie comer of tlte gorden to vbieb *lri(|;*l»ve 
tnuwplanted field-flowers." 

George Wither has weil sand in commendation of hie Miae; 

Her dWhie skill taugU m» thb; 

That from ovary thing 1 saw 
1 could some iustroction drew, 

And raise ploasuro to the hoight 
By the meaneet object’s sight, 

By the murmur of a spring 
Or tie lecui lovgk’e YwiellMgi 
]jij a daily (sAoif leavet ijiriad 
M«(, vhen Tiiangou to bed; 

Or a ihady lu^k or Uee, 

She could more iufusc m mo 
Than all Nature's lioautios can 
In some other wiser man. 

We must not interpret the epithet mter too litcmlly. Perhap'- 
the poet eiieaks ironiciilly, or means by some other tcuer mav, 
one allied in ehaiiieter ami tempornmeut to a inodom utilitarian 
Philo^ojihei Woid->worth seems to have hml the liia^ of 
Oeoige Wither in his mind when he vtid 

Tliank^ to the human In art by whitb wo live. 

Thanks to its toudeiness, its |ovs, and foars, 

To mo the moiinost lioaci that blows can give 
Thoughts that do oflau lie too deop lor te.«s. 

Thomas Campholl, with a poet’s natural gallantry, has e\ 
elaimed. 

Without tho smile from imrlial Beauty won. 

Oh ' wlut sioio man '—a woild without a win ' 

Let a similar compliment lie preedited to the “ jia^ed jiopu- 
lace that dwell in fields and lead ambrosial lives.™ What a 
desert were this scene without its flowers—it would l>e like tho 
sky of night without its stars! “The disenchanted earth” 
wonld “lose her iustio." Bt.iis oi the day! Beaut'fiers of the 
world ! Ministraiits of delight' Iiispirers of kindly emotions 
and the holiest meditations I Sweet teachers ot the serenest 
wisdom ! So beautiful and bright, and graceful, and frogiant— 
it is no umivcl that ye are onually tho favorites of the rich and 



the I (il j|i» ;p(Mi ig old, oiyii ]^^«adijie 

peak'll J ‘ ^ 

Oarptfoli^i thofi^ tmt spwiBgl;)^ efodoired wHb 

the living jeweligr^ natvae, is new rich in the oheieest Sowem 
of nil othes* eosnU^eS, 

Fat^gjfm ct mw)r l«ndg, 

Th«7 fbiuoM»oeial«h«do,Hiif aomtasd 
^ magio RunmoM of the Ot]^iocui lyeSt 

CiHtptr. 

Ihtte Utile •ffli^llgnert of many lands’’ hare beea » skil¬ 
fully aMUmalieed and mnltipliecl and tendered ootnmos, that 
for a few thiQit^ an English peasant may liare a parterre 
more magnifleontthan any ever gazed upon by the Median Queen 
in the hangpng gardens of Babylon. There is no reason, indeed, 
to euppoeo that even the first parents of mankind looked on 
finer Bowers in Paradise itself than are to be fonnd in the 
ootiage .gardens that are so thickly distributed over the hills 
and plmns and vallios of our native land. 

The red rose, is the rod rose still, and from the lily’s oup 
An odor fragrant as at first, liko frankinrcnso goes up. 

Afniy Uowitt, 

Onr noat little ganlens and white cottages give to dear old 
England that lovely and oheerlul aspect, which is so striking 
and attractive to her foreign visitors. These beautiful signs of a 
happy 'political soonrity and individual independence aud do¬ 
mestic })oaoe and a love of order ami a homely refinoraent, 
are scattered all over the land, from sea to sea. When Miss 
Sedgwick, the American authoress, visited England, nothing so 
much surprised and delighted her as the gay flower-filled 
gardens of onr cottagers. Many other travellers, from almost 
idl parts of the world, liavo experienced and expressed the same 
aensatious on visiting our shores, and it would be easy to 
compile a voluminous collection of their publisliod tributes of 
admiration. To a foreign visitor tbo tv bole country seems a 
garden—in the words of Shakespeare—“ a sea-wdlled ffardm.” 

• In the year 1843, on a temporary return to England 
after a long Indian exile, I travelled by railway for the 
first time in my life. As 1 glided ou, as smoothly as in 
a sledge, over the level iron roavl, with such magical rapidity 



, ' im; pxowBW'jiiiii 

pwt^ Wd «Wfiil tovn*«f E^wSamptoW to 

t)w grMtost #7 of tlw otrilked 

new to pe, and I gwr« way ta <jki)id-rike **i 

***3d-!ike exultation.* What a quidc (HioAesBitta nf kwnly laad- 
groAtod the «yo on dther ride ? W&^t a gptd«ii->lik6 air 
..T nnUoMHl Anifivntion • What bemtlafal rinooth rinpee I 
green, qulw meadowa} What rich roand trees, broodtog ooof 
their silent ehadowe! What eXi^nisitO dark nOoke lh|Miaaric 
lanes 1 What an aspect of naptetonding hag^ilfili iU ttto <^eaii 
QOttages, with thrir little trim gardens ' What trantpdl ypUjlenr 
and raral Inxnry in tho noble roansions and glerhnMl parks 
of the Brirish aristocracy ! How tho lore of mtnre thll&ed my 
faaurt with a gentle and dclicions agitation, and how pvond I felt 
«f py dear natire land I It is, indeed, a fine thing to bo an 
Suglishman. Whether at homo or abroad, he is made oonsdrios 
of the claims of his countiy to reepect and admiration. As I fed 
my eyes on the loveliness of Nature, oi tnrnod to tho mirades 
of Art and Seience on every hand, I had always in my mind 
a secret referenoo to the eflbct which a visit to England must 
produce upon an intelligent and observant foreigner. 

Hea>(nh' wlmt i ,jo<nlly prospoot apre->d» MOmul 
Of tiiUs and dalns and woods and lawns and spues. 

And glittonni; towns and gildod struuns, ’till all 
Tho stiotching landscape into smoko decays' 

Happy Bnttanma I whore tho Queon of Arts, 

Inspiring Mgor, Liberty, abroad 

Walks nnoonfined, even to thy farthest oots, 

And Bcattora plenty with unsparing hand. 

Thornton 


* Of Ilail-Boad trarolling the reality is <pnto difleront thorn the idea 
that descriptions of it liad loft upon my mind. Unpoi'tical as this sort oi 
transit may soem to some minds, I confess I imd it oicito and aatisiy the 
imagination. Tho wondrous speed—tho qiiiok change of soeno—tho iierfeot 
comfort—tho life-liko oluiraoter of tho power in motion, tho iimsible, and 
mystorioiu, and mighty steam horso, urged, and guided, and checked by 
the hand of Soionoo—the cautionary, long, sUiill whistle—tho beautifhk 
grey vapor, the broalh of the unseen nnimal, floating over tho fields by which 
we pass, sometimes hanging stationary for a moment in tho air, and 
then molting away like a vision—famish snflieiently congenial amusement 
for a poptioal-minded observor. 



£st VP 4 #or| fit hrpp tlitt tkiiW-WHiBeu 
BB|B8h i^nuiie. 1 ptA&i edio th^ u^Mnutiu) diaootttoBt df 
Bjrtoa when be 


'Wbairebemui 


IwiraeiMMA^ 


Bat^ fet me mj wiili the Mitiker «f ’f 3^ S)u»m»" Ut his 


uUtees to England. 


i» thy ■•& ud iMNlfta thf oli^ 

King CSMImi'iIU Seoand when he heaxd aome foieignete tev- 
leaming tfw t^mate and exulting in their own, obserrod that 
in his opinion that wna the beat climate in winch a maa could 
be out in the open air with pleaanre, or at least without tionble 
ind iuconvenienoe, the most <laja of the year and the most 
hours of the day; and this ho held was the case with the 
ilimate of England more than that of any other country in 
Bnrope. To say nothing of the lovely and noble spocimens of 
human nature to which it seems so congenial, I may safely 
sssort that it is peculiarly favorable, with lare exceptions, 
to the sweet cbildreu of Flora. There is no country in the 
world in which there are at this day such Innumerable tribes 
of flowers. There are in England two thousand varieties of 
the rose dlone, and I venture to express a doubt whether 
the richest gardens of Persia or Cashmere could produce finer 
spocimous of that universal favorite tlian oi-e to be found in 
some of the small but highly cultivated enclosures of respectable 
English rustioB. 

The actual beauty of some of the commonest flowers in our 
gardens can bo in no degree exaggerated—even in the day¬ 
dreams of the most inspired poet. And when the anther ot 
liolla Bookh talks so musically and pleasantly of the fragrant 
bowers of Amboralwd, the country of Delight, a Province in 
Jinnistaa or Fairy Laud, he is only thinking of the shrubberies 
and flower-beds at Sloporlon Cottage, and the green bills and 
vales of Wiltshire. 

Sir William Temple observes that “iKisidos the temper of our 
climato there are two things particular to us, that coutributo 
much to the beauty and elegance of our gardens—which arc, the 



V . > ^ ' , 

«B<( «(# fifrnmt «i#4 

firsmnm of mr Mrf* - * 

“The &oe of En^^d u «« bouitilolt* ITomoe Widpcde, 
^ ti>»t 1 do not Mievo Te»jpe «»4M«iid|hti»«Jbidf »o nuol; 
bwtu I;uig^ IM dhnatm ^ iliiow ^ owr 

Meyor, a GtoMoaB, a"^ad<ntifi« pmotioal gatdeaw, vba 
wsB also a tniiw on gaTdoning, and had Btndied bis axt in tho 
Boyai Gbzdfios at Bane, sotd aftenrards Tinted En^idad, ttm a 
great admirer of Eaglisb Gardene, but d«t$aired el intuodiudsg 
oar style of gardening into Ocmany, ohitjljf m nenotail tf U» 
_ h^erior twrf for lawn*. “ lawns and grarel ■ysetira,*' **3* • 
writer in tbo (^tarterly Jieeioie, “ are the pride of Eng^ab (}ar- 
dena,’* The smoothnoes and verdure of osi lawns,” oontinuea 
the eame writer, “ is the first thing in onr gardens that oatohes 
the eye of a foreigner; the next is the fineness and fixatnOss 
of onr gravel walks.” Mr. Charles Mackintosh makes the saKae 
observation. “In no other country in the world,” ho saya, 
“ do such things exist.” Mrs. Stowe, whose Unelf Tom has done 
such service to the cause of liberty in Ameiica, on ber visit to 
England seems to have been quite as much onebanted with 
onr scenery, as was her countrywoman. Miss Sedgwick. I am 
pleased to find Mrs. Stowe recognize the superiority of English 
landscape-gardening and of onr English verdure. She speaks of, 
“ the princely art of landscape-gardening, for which England ie 
so femoos,” and of “ vistas of verdure and wide sieecps of gretss^ 
short, thick, and vieidlg green as the velvet moss sometimes 
seen growing on rocks in new England.” “ Grass,” she observes, 
“ is an art and a science in England—it is an institution. The 
pains that are taken in sowing, tending, cutting, clipping, rolling 
and otherwise nursing and coaxing it, being seconded by the 
often-falling tears of the climate, produce results which must be 
seen to be appreciated.” This is literally true: any sight more 
inexpressibly exquisite than that of an English lawn in fine 
order is what I am quite unable to conceive. * 

I recollect that in one of my visits to England, (in 1827) 
I attempted to describe the scenery of India to William Hazlitt 


• “That which poeuliarly distmgoiahee the gardens of Bnglaod," says 
Beptjpn, “is the beauty of English torduio. the grm qf the flwwt t«»», 





OR ARB ttmnea^AMSnmr to 

—WtMild libii Ite veie still 
in tibO lAndof the Hviajf by ^ HMe of bis ficiend Ldgh Hoot, wbx> 
liU te«D ])eud9iied \fy th« QofWhmmt for hi* Bopport of that 
oao*e for ndbWr they were bott 90 bittei*y jporpipated by the ruling 
powers id days gone I7, I fii^t^red tRyetSflMw the belief that 
Hazlitt was fntetested in eotoe «f t»y d«B«l 4 pe$oiHi of Otifiatel 
BceoeS; What moved him most ms an abeoOtat of the dry, 
dqaty, bandog, gntssieffi plains cd Bondelcund in the hot season. 
I told him hoa once while gaspjSfg for breath in a hot vemodah 
and leaning ovOr the rails I looked down upon the snu^baked 
gtffOmL 

*' A iftaaigeeeme e^ths i^t of taj fiream.'’ 

1 suddenly beheld with all the distinctness of reality tho 
rich, eool, green, unrivalled meads of England. But the vision 
soon melted awayi and I was again in exile. 1 wept like a 
child. It was like a beaatifal mirage of the d^rt, or one of 
those waking dreams of home which have sumctimos driven the 
long-voy jing iJpaman to distinction and urged him by an irresia* 
tiUe impulse to plunge headlong into the ocean. 

When I had once more crossed the wide Atlantic—and (not 
by the necromancy of imagination bat by a longer and more 

nnibng with the grass of the ad)oaiQg pastures, and presenting titat perma¬ 
nent verdvre which is the natural consequence of our soft and humid cUmo, 
tmt uaknown to the cold region of the Iforth oi tho iiarcbiug tompomture of 
the South. This it is impossible to ongoy in Portugal whero it would bo os 
praotieable to cover tho gonoral surfhoe with tho uiow of Lapland os with 
tho verduio of England.” It is much the same in France “ There is evary 
where m Frauoa|,” says Xioudon, “a want doH ipeen Iv/if, of ever-green 
bushes and of good adhesive gravoL” Some French adnurora of English 
gardens do their best to mutate our lawns, and it u. said that they some¬ 
times partially succeed with English gross seed, noh manure, and constant 
imgatlco. In Bengal there is a very buautiful spomos of grass oalted 
Doob graM, (jPantcKin Daotylon,) but it only flouiishes on wide and exposed 
plains with few trees on them, and on tho sidos of pubbo roads, Shakespeare 
makes Falstaff say that ** the oamomile the moio it is trodden on the fester 
it grows” and tbu is the case with the Doob gross. The attempt to 
produce a permannat Doob grass lawn is qmte idle unless the giound 
is extensive and <^n, and much tiodden by men or sheep A friend 
of mine tells me that he covered a large lawn of the ooarso Ooloo grass 
(Saockanm eyte^nenm) with mats, which soou killed it, aud on romor ing 
the mats, the tmest Doob glass sprang up lu Us place But th< Ooioi. 
grass soon again ovor-grow tho Doob ^ 
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m AND 

' , * 

tedious transit) Ibnad m^ieiS an I 

exclaimed with the poet, 

l%ouart&ee 

Uy oonattyl laid 'tisjoy enon^ and pride 
For oi|g|pui^j^«rfeot bliss, («irtad tiWymiw 
Of JBi gK e rf (HUM tfom. 

I f«jt my childhood i renewed, futd was hy qo means 
disposed to second the assetthm that 

"Kothing can biiashadc tbs hour 
Of splendour In tbe ysis, of glory in the floedK. 

I have never heh^d ai^ thing more lovely than soeneiy 
oharacteristioally English; and Qddsmtth, who was something 
of a tiaroUer, and had gazed on several beautiM oottntries, was 
jnstifiei in speaking with snob affectionate admiration of our still 
more beantifnl Eng^d, 

Wbsre lawns extend that scorn Aroadian prido. 

It is impossible to put into any form of words the faintest 
ippresentation of that delightful summer leohng which is excited 
in fine weather by the sight of the mossy turf of onr country. 
It is sweet indeed to go, 

Musing ttrough tbo lavus vale ' 

alluded to by Warton, or over Milton’s “ level downs," oi to 
climb up Thomson’s 

Btuiiendous rocks 
That from the sun-rodoubluig valley lift 
Cool to the middle oir their laviny tops. 

It gives the Anglo-Indian ExUe the heart-ache to think of 
these ramblings over English scenes. » 

ENOLAKD. 

Bengala’s plains ar« nobly green, 

Her aeuro skies of daaslmg sheen. 

Her livers vaet, her forests grand, 

Ker bowers bnUiaat,—^but the land, 

Thoogb dear to countless eyes it bo. 

And &ir to mute, hath not for mo 
The obarm ineSablc of ikOBte, 

For still I yearn to see the foam 
Of wild waves on thy pebbled ahoro, 

Hear Albion I to ascend once more 
Thy snow-white clifik , to hoai again 
The m unuui of thy urohng main— 





iSpiMroQ 4own oatdi tonuoitio dal« 
fitloW in ifMyko&4'-to fnlaie 
linih Ufo on pf»k and Iireeajr UUa— 
Tofcinoetlke oojr rstreatin^; lUls—- 
Vo «M» ibo olouda at sttmIae^•tide 
PoppUng; an tha landsoapo «rido~ 

Toittirlc tike rayijtg ulocm and |;low 
A< tit# eeaaont oome aitdl^ir— 

Again IdM groen uoads Ip bd>old ' 
Tbidt strewn with afliwiT geaw and gold, 
Where Trine, brighfc-^>«*ed, largo, and ateek, 
SroWBe dlentl;, with aapoet meek. 

Or tnotionlese, in shallow stream 
Stand mirror’d, till their twin shapes seem, 
f'eet linked to feet, fbrbid to eerer. 

By some strange magic fixed flirevor. 

And oh I onoo more I fiun wonid aeo 
(Hero never seen) a poor mau/»W,* 

And valuing more an humble name, 

But ritniuloss, thou a guilty fhmo. 

How sacred is tho simidcst cot. 

Whore Freedom dwells !—^whoro she is not 
How moan tho palaoe I Wliore’s the spot 
She lovoth more than thy small isle, 

Queen of tho soa ' Whore hath her smile 
So stirred man’s inmost nature|1 Where 
Are oourago firm, and virtue &ir. 


• I allude hero chiefly to tho ryots of wealthy Zemindars and to other 
poor Hindu people in the service of tlioir own oountiymon. All tho subjects 
of the British Crown, oven in India, are potilicatlg free, but individually 
tho poorer Hindus, ^especially those who reside at a distanoo Ihim largo 
towns,) are anoonscimu of their rights, and even the wealthier classes havo 
rarely indeed that proud and noble feeling of personal independence which 
charaoterines people of all olassob and conditions in England. 'The feeling with 
which oven a Hindu of wealth and rank approaches a man in power is 
very diffownt indeed from that of the jaxircBt Englishman under nimllftr 
circumstanoes. Put national education will soon communicate to the na¬ 
tives of India a larger measure of true self-respect. It will not bo long, I 
hope, before the Hindus wlQ understand our fiivorite maxim of Ka g lMi law, 
that " Every man’s house is his castle,a maxim so finely amplified 
by Lord Chatham; “ The pOomt aan may ia Ait callage lid defance to 
all Ihefmcee (fthe Crotm. It may hefi-all-dte roqf may elah—tlie mad may 
Horn through it—4ht Itom. may euter—biU the ling of England cannot fahr ' 
—hie force daree not ei-oe> the (hrcthold the tviited tenement." 
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Aad aMty ptida, ao oftc u Ibmul 
As in rod? hnt» on UnjU^ti jp ound, 
Whew o’to a>4 Mrf who Jiivou for hire 
Hny fandlo with k fi«em«n'k ino I 

How proBd k nght to Sstihkh efoa 
Ara lagtaidh vflhiipt findhea I 


«# 4bfr, 

n^'nHwWhw triMf at AkjfMuuik funt ^ 

Tomfu hkUew«4 Boom of Fn^ 

J diA Ion oB hmds, 

But Bngfhnd WMt, fbrihoaomauuidt, 

Astf tite bore k parent's part, 

IRw dsarest monmcntk of mjr heart, 

And here I may not breathe her name, 

Without 0 thnll through aH my ftamo. 

Never ebaU tba heart be cold 
To thee, my oountry! till the mould 
(Or thtw or ttu) be o’er it sprend. 

And form its dkih and silent bed. 

I never think of hhisbolow 

But thy sweet hills thoir groen heads show, 

Of love and beauty never dream. 

But English &oea round me gleam ' 

D. I K. 

I We often observed that children newer wear a more 
channing aspect than when playing in fields and gardens. In 
another Tolume I hare recorded some of my impiossions res¬ 
pecting the prominent interest excited by thwe little flowers of 
hnmanity in an Englisli landscape. 

nir nETUBN to engiakd. 

When I re-t isitcJ my dear native country, after an absence of 
many weary years, and a long dull voyage, my heart was filled with 
nnntterable delight and admiration. The land seemed a perfect 
paradise. It was m the spring of the year. The bine vault of 
Leaven—the clear atmosphere—the balmy vernal breeae—the quiet 
and picturesque cattle, browsing on luxuriant verdure, or standing 
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kneo deop in a wystal Whj— the hills sprinlded intii snow-white 
sheep and *-oni«lime« partially shadowed by a wandering cloud— 
the mosdov; glowing with golden butter-cups and be-di opped with 
daisies—thi trim hedges of crisp and spajkhng holly—the sound 
of near but inoeea riwolete, ithd the songa of fobags-hidden birds— 
the ‘trhite cOtti^ OlnMMt bvlOd aoudst trOes,ltho happy hnuuau 
BWto—the with its old «I^ «««:*■*• 

— -=nsgiaBniBghtlJlll!jh<H^=4atdy 

—'iteaia.*i» ■rSHU'iiauaiJ i * 

*»■-r———' vaviM. rv —-— 

^ MMatia sowly-wa^uid gamcnte m the sou* and 

thiHWlSftg ^Snctii hka imiow^pst^sa on gwai slopos, or glossy garden 
ttashjl-'^hi. son-browoed TiHage j^rlsj resting idly on thoir 
mHLidhowt at small opmi oaaements, their hecs m sweet keop- 
loy^th the treUisod flowers —all formed a combination of cn- 
<haUtments that would mock the happiest imitative efibrfs of 
human art. But luough the bare enumeration of the details of 
this English picture, will, perhaps, awaken many dear recoUectaons 
m the reader’s mind, I have omitted by far tho most interesting 
feature oi tho whole ecenr—rlSe rosj/ daldnv, lottenng ahovt die 
eoUage g< es, or •umlimg gaUy on the warm gram * f 

Two scraps of verse of a similar tendency shall iollow this 
prose description —- 

AN BlNWntSn LANnSCAPB. 

X stood u|>oa aa Baglish hill, 

And mw the &i meandomg rlU, 

A TOin of liquid BilTor, run 
Hpaiklmg in tho summer mm, 

Wbilo adovra Umt green biU'e sido, 

And along the raUey wide, 

* LUirary JlecrecUioni. 

+ I have in somo mooda preferred tho paintmgs of oui own Gimaboiough 
oven to those of Claudo—and fur this single reason, that the former gives a 
poenhar and moio touohmg inteieet to hw landscapes by tho mti eduction 
of ^sweot groups of children. These lovely little figures are moreover so 
thoroughly Bnghab, and have such an out of doors oir, and seom so mueh a 
port of external nature, that an Englishman who is a Io\or ol ruwU scenery 
and a iMitiiot^ oon hardly &il to be enidiantedwith tho stylo of his celebrated 
oonntryman —Ltteiarp SeereaUotu 

Ebiuta—O n tho opposite page (16) Srd verso paragraph, inset t a beloro 
the woi d parent’s read it thus 

As if she bore a parent’s part 

Strike out the fijU stop at tho ond of tho last lino but throe on page 17 
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Bofrioa^ doods toaebad with U|^ 
Or Uira fittte IxrmkeM bngbt, 

Sprink]»d o'er • nuOiag sen, 

Beemed to fio4t at liberty. 

Scattered all around were eeen. 

White cote <m the tneadews green. 

Open to the sky and breoae. 

Or ptepiag through the aheltenog troos. 

On a light gate, looWly hnng. 

Laughing children gaily eitung ; 

Oit their glad shouta, shrill said deal. 

Come cpon the BtarUed ear, 

Blended with the tremaious bloat. 

Ot truant lambe, or Toiees sweet, 
or biTd% that take tn surj^riso, 

*0.. Jag' mmie. 


wr «eUnSeS£«9^ ; 

A ritsgdM'd^ eroofc teas ha hib hs^ 
Ihttbten of aadld ootnatshd: 

And noon tiis ronnded cheek 

IH e w ae e, ncr pain, am sorrowing, 
Touched titat amah Arcadian king 
Qh sinless subjects wandered &ee-» 
Oonthshm without anarchy, 
fiapider he upon his throne, 

The breeiy hiil—though all alone— 
Than the grandest monarohs proud 
Who mistrust the knaeUng crowd. 

On a gmtly nemg grotmdf. 

The loroly -ralloy's farthest hound. 
Bordered by an ancient wood. 

The cots in thicker clusters stood; 
And a church uprose between, 
UsUowing the peaceful scene. 
Distance o’er its old walls threw 
A soft and dim cerulean hue. 

While the sun-ht gilded spire 
Oleamed aa wHb oolesUal fire t 

I have crossed the ooesn wave. 
Haply for a foreign grave ; 

Haply never more to look 
On ft TtidHfth hni nr brook i 
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iUply tm» uoie to htor 
Ebunda nato my dbUdhood dear; 

Bititer thopglito beyond controvd 
Throir a ebftde more dark IJian sigbti 
Soon Qjpon tbe aonto! right 
RasheelirtiU a pleasant ray 
BrigbUr> boUer Utan the day; 

And unto that happy mood 
Alt Hems baaittiM and good. 

D. b lb 


LINES TO A LADY, 


pbbiekxbk tbs atjtOob with soacE raraiisH Nattm 

AND FDOWERB. 

6«elM Mw aasAMiMBjl qiringaiB a^^lwt •a^ 
hIII7*.wL_. _._iL. . JT” .. 




Thy gtaotoni gift, dear lady, well teoaUs 

ttTOet aoonw of home,—the white eot’s trelBsad will*— 

*Hie trim red gWdon path—the rustio seat— 

The jasmineKiOTored arbonr, fit retreat 

For hearts that lore repose. Each spot displays 

Some losg-rametabored eham. In sweet amaH 

I feel as one who from a weary dream 

Of exile waku‘, and sees the morning beam 

lUiune tbe glorious clouds of every bue 

That float o’or scenes bis happy ohildhood knew. 


How small a spark may kmdie ikncy's flame 
And light np all the past I The very same 
Qiad touDib and ngbU that charmed my basui of old 
Arrest me now—I hear them and behold. 


Ah t yonder is the happy oirde seated 
Within the faronto bowor 1 I am greeted 
With joyous shouts, my rosy boys have heard 
A father’a voioo—thoa little hearts aro stared 
With eager hope of some new toy or tioat 
And on they ruth with never-resting feet' 
***** 

Gone is the sweet illusion—like a scene 
Eormed by the western vapois, when between^ 
The dusky earth and day’s departing hght 
The ourtam falls of India's sudden night. 


0. i. lb 
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•Sit ««|k^i^4crfid with httie «tMf of gold imd 
ihc sbort-fBOWB, apooth, and dogn-'WG^en, but tnobt 
is ;r™ olaSuG u!q(3i 8w»rd—H50 wotbing h' tbo dazzlod 
;v, so w^oomo to the liwwiod linil>8-*-«> saggeBtiv' of inno(wt 
^=4 hsfpij tnOTi^t*,—BO refrefiliing to the freed visitor, long 
pout up in tilo smoky mty—is surely no where to bo goon in 
“•“h exquisite perfection as on the broad meadov s and eoftly- 
Bwelling hills of England. And perhaps in no w>imtry in the 
world could pie-nie holiday-makers or playful children with 
more perfect security of life and health stroll about or rest upon 
Eartb^s richly enamelled floor from sunrise to sunset on a 
enmmer’sday. No Englishman would dare to stii'toh himself 
at full length and address himself to sleep upon an Oriental 
meadow unless he were perfectly indilTorent to Me itself and 
could see nothing terrible in tlio hostility of (lie deadliest 
reptiles. Wlien wading through the long gTaw and thick jungles 
of Bengal, he is made to acknowledge the full force of the true 
and beautiful expression—“/« t//e Mitkt of life m are hi death.” 
Tho British ImUan exile on his return home is di lighted witli 
the « sweet security” of his native fields. Ho may then feel 
with Wordsworth how 

Dear is the forest frowning o’er his lusnrt, 

And dear the whet grmmmrd to his tread. 

Or he may exclaim in the words of poor Keats—now slum¬ 
bering under a foreign turf— 

Happj is England I I oonld be content 
To see no other verdure than her own. 

It is a pleasing proof of the fine moral influonee of natural 
scenery that the most eeremonioDS strangers can hardly bo long 
seated together in the open air on Uio “velvet greensward" 
without casting off for a wWlo tho cold formalities of artificial life, 
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istkr a plH' 0 to ituiic« «« lurgiit tliat tiiow is my ascmity 
for treason t’ 

Lt'igh Hunt, who always loc^ oa nature witib the eye of a 
tme painter "ud the imagination of a tme.poet, has represented 
with delightiul loroe and rividnese some of thoso accidents 
of light and ^ 1 lade that dirmmfy an Englidr mmulow. 

SAIK AHU SimsHINB IS HAT. 

“ Can any t 'ling be nwre lorely, than the meadows between the 
rains of Maj, when the sun smites them on the sudden like a 
painter, and they laugh up at hun, as if he had lighted a loving 
check! 

I Hi)cak of a season when the returning threats of cold and the 
resisting wai mth of summer timo, make robust mrrth lu the air; 
when tho winds imitate on a sudden the vehemence of winter; 
aiM Bilvcr-v Idle clouds are abrupt in their coming down and 
shadonw on iho grass chase one another, panting, over the fields, 
111 I I i>f sjnnts. With undulating nocks they pant for- 
H.i vir the leopard. 

■ 1 1 11 after the light, gliding over the country like 
I' 'la god; and now the meadows are lit up here and 

lit ' inshinc, as if tho soul of Titian were stamlmg in 
h< I <1 ><1 playing his fancies on them. Green are the trees in 
feliail iH Init the trees in the sun how twenty-fold green t/tei/ arc— 
ruli .mil ^ am gated with gold!” 

Oiif 111 tl.cmany exquisite out-of-doors enjoyments for the 
oh I III nature, is Iho sight of an English harvest. How 
fli u 1. to behold the sickles flashing in the sun, as the 
u dll well sinewed arm, and with a sweeping movement, 

n V ii the close-arrayed ranks of Uio harvest field! Wlmt 
til I wpture of tho strife’' and all the “pomp, pride and 
circujijsuncc of glorious war,” that bring death to some and 
agony and grief to others, compared with the green and golden 
tro^iW of the Imnest .HnshandmUn whose bloodless blade makes 
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In all ages, in all countries, in ail creeds, a garden is repre¬ 
sented as tie scene not only of earthly but of celestial enjoy¬ 
ment. The ancientsi had their Elysian Fields and the garden of 
the Hesperides, the-Christian has his Garden of Eden, the 
Mahommedan his Paradise ,of groves and flowers and crystal 
fountains and black eyed Houries. 

“ God Almighty,” says Lord Bacon, “ first planted a garden; 
and indeed it is the purest of all pleasures: it is the greatest 
refreshment to the spirits of man.” Bacon, though a utilitarian 
philosopher, was such a lover of flowers that he was never 
satisfied unless he saw them in almost every room of his house, 
and when ho came to discourse of them in his Essays, his 
thoughts involuntarily moved harmonious numbers. How na¬ 
turally the following prose sentence in Bacon’s Essay on Gfardens 
almost resolves itself into verse. 

“ For the heath which was the first part of our plot, ^wish it 
to be framed as much as may be to a natural wildness. Trees 
I would have none in it, but some thickets made only of sweet 
briar and honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst; and the 
ground set with violets, strawberries and prinaroses; for these are 
sweet, and prosper in the shade.” 

For the heath which was the third part of our plot— 

1 wish it to he framed 
As much as may bo to a natural wilduoss. 

Trees I’d hare none in’t, but some thickets made 
Only of sweet-briar and houey-suoklo, 

And some Wild vine amongst; and the ground sot 
With violets, strawbonies, and primrdsos; 

For those arc sweet and prosper in the shade. ” 

It has been observed that the love of gardens is the only 
passion which increases with age. It is generally the most 
indulged in the two extremes of life. In middle age men are 
often too much involved in the affairs of the busy world fuUy to 
appreciate the tranquil pleasures in the gift of Flora. Flowers 
are the toys of the young and a source of the sweetest and 
serencst enjoyments jbr the old. But there is no season of life 
for which they are unfitted and of which they cannot increase 
the charm. 

“ Give me,” says the poet Kogers, “ a garden well kept, 
however small, two or tliree spreading trees and a mind at ease, 
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and I defy the world.” The poet adds that he would not 
have his garden, too much extended. He seems to‘ think it 
possible to have too mUch of a good thing. “Three acres of 
flowers and a regiment of gardeners,” he says, “ bring no more 
pleasure than a sufficiency.” “ A hundred thousand roses,” he 
adds, “ which we look at en. mame, do not identify themselves 
in the same manner as even a very small border; and hence, 
if tho cottager’s mind is properly attuned, the little cottage- 
garden may give Mm more real delight than belongs to the 
dwner of a th. usand acres.” In a smaller garden “we become 
acquainted, as it were,” says the same poet, “and even form 
friendships with individual flowers.” It is delightful to observe 
how nature thus adjusts the inequalities of fortune and puts the 
poor man, in point of innocent happiness, on a level with the 
rich, .The man of the'iflnst moderate means may cultivate many 
elegan* testes, and may have floaters in his little garden that 
the greatest sovereign in the world might enthusiastically ad¬ 
mire. Flowers are never vulgar. A rose from a peasant’s patch 
of groc d i.s as fresh and elegant and fragrant as if it had been 
nurtured in a Royal parterre, and it would not be out of pbwe in 
tho richest porcelain vase of the most aristocratical drawing-room 
in Europe. Tho poor man’s flower is a present for a princess, and 
of all gifts it is the one least liable to be rejected even by the 
haughty. It might be worn on the fair brow or bosom of 
Queen Victoria with a nobler grace than the co.stlie.st or most 
elaborate production of the goldsmith or the milliner. 

The majority of mankind, in the most active .spheres of 
life, have moments in which they sigh for rural retirement, and 
seldom dream of such a retreat without making a garden flic 
leading charm of it. Sir Henry Wotton says tliat Lord Baeon's 
garden was one of tho best that ho had seen cither at home or 
abroad. Evelyn, the author of “ Sylva, or a Di.scour8c of Forest 
Trees,” dwells with fond admiration, and a plcising egotism, 
on the charms of his own beautiful and highly cultivated 
estate at Wooton in the county of Surrey. He tells us that 
the bouse is large and ancient and is “ sweetly environed 
with delicious streams and venerable woods.” “ I wiU say 
nothing,” he continues, “ of tho air, because the pre-eminence 
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is universally given to; Burtey, the soil being dry and 
sandy; but I should speak much of the gardens, fountains 
and groves that adorn it, were they not generally known 
to be amongst the most natural, and (till this later and 
universal luxury of the whole nation, since abounding in such 
expenses) the most magnificent that England afforded, and 
which indeed gave one of the first examples to that elegancy, 
since so much in vogue and followed, for the managing of their 
waters and other elegancies of that nature.” Before he came 
into the possession of his paternal estate he resided at Say's 
Court, near Deptford, an estate which he possessed by purchase, 
and where he had a superb holly hedge^four hundred feot long, 
nine feet high and five feot broad. Of this hedge, bo was 
particularly proud, and he exultantly asks, “ Is there under 
heaven a more glorious and refreshing object of the kind?” When 
the Czar of Muscovy visited England in 1698 to instruct 
himself in the art of ship-building, he had the use of Evelyn’s 
house and garden, at Say’s Court, and while there did so much 
damage to the latter that the owner loudly and bitterly 
complained. At last the Government gave Evelyn £150 as an 
indemnification. Cmr Peter’s favorite amusement was to ride 
in a wheel barrow through what its owner had onco called the 
“ impregnable hedge of holly.” Evelyn was passionately fond 
of gardening. “ The life and felicity of an excellent gardener,” 
he observes, “ is preferable to all other diversions.” His faith 
in the art of Landscape-gardening was unwavering. It could 
remove mountains. Here is an extract from his Diary. 

“ Gave his brother some directions about his garden” (at Wooten 
Surrey), “ which he was desirous to put into some form, for which 
he was to remove a mountain overgrown with large trees and 
thickets and a moat within ten yards of the house.” 

No sooner said than done. His brother dug down the moun¬ 
tain and “ flinging it into a rapid stream (which carried away 
the sand) filled up the moat and levelled that noble area where 
now the garden and fountain is.” 

Though Evelyn dearly loved a garden, his chief delight was 
not in flowers but iu forest trees, and ho was more anxious to 
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improve the growth of platite indigenooe to the soD than to 
introduce exotics.* 

Sir Wiliimn Temple was so attached to his garden, that he 
Wt directions in his will that his heart should be buried there. 
It was enclosed in a silver box and placed under a sun-dial. 

Dr. Thomson Eeid, the eminent Scottish metaphysician, used 
to be tbund working in bis garden in his eighty-seventh year. 

The name of Chatham is in the long list of eminent men who 
have enjoyed a garden. Wo are told that “ he loved the country: 
took peculiar pleasure in gardening; and had an extremely happy 
taste in laying out grounds.” What a delightful thing it must have 
been for that great statesman, thus to relieve his mind from the 
weight of public care in the midst of quiet bowers planted and 
trained by his own hand! 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, notices the attractions 
of a garden as amongst the finest remedies for depression of the 
mind. I must give the following extracts from his quaint but 
interest! ig pages. 

“To seo the pleasant fields, the crystal fountains. 

And take the gentle air amongst the mountains. 

“ To walk amongst orchards, gardens, bowers, mounts, and arbours, 
artificial wildernesses, green thickets, arches, groves, lawns, rivu¬ 
lets, fountains, and such like pleasant places, (like that Antiochian 
Daphne,) brooks, pools, fishponds, between wood and water, in a 
fair meadow, by a river side, vhi varicc avium cantalioncj<,florwm, 
cdores, pratorum frutices, &c. to disport in some pleasant plain, . 


* Had Evelyn only composod the great work of his ‘ Sylva, or a Discourso 
of Forest Trees,’ &c. his name would have excited the gratitude of posterity. 
The voice of tho patriot exalts in his dedication to Charles II, prefixed to 
one of the later editions;—‘ I need not acquaint your Majesty, how many 
millions of timber-troos, besides infinite others, have been propagated and 
planted thronghout your vast dominions, at the instigation and by tho sole 
direction of this work, boenuse your Majesty has been pleased to own it 
publicly for my oncouragomont.’ And surely while Britain retains her awful 
situation among tho nations of Europe, tho ‘ Sylva’ of Evelyn will endure 
with her triumphant oaks. It was a retired philosopher who aroused the genius 
of the nation, and who casting a projihotic eye towards the age in which wo 
live, has contributed to seouro our sovereignty of tho seas. Tho present 
navy of Great Britain has been constructed with the oaks which the gqyius 
of Evelyn planted.— D’ltraeli’) Curioiitia of LUerature. 


0 
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or park, run np a steep hill sometimes, or sit in a -hady scat, mnst 
needs be a delectable recreation. Hortua prim.pis ct domits ad 
ddeelationem facta, cum, sylvA, monte et pisciiUi, vi, i/ii la montagnu : 
the prince’s garden at Ferrara, HoLottus highly ruii nifies. with the 
groves, mountains, ponds, for a delectable prosper ; ho wsh much 
aifected with it; a Persian paradise, or pleasant p. ik, couhl not bo 
more delectable in his sight. St. lici-uard, in the d. .^(•ription of hi.s 
monastery, is almost ravished with the pleasurei of it. “A sick 
man (saith he) sits upon a green hank, and wl 'n the dog-star 
parcheth the plains, and dries up rivers, he lies in i shady bower,” 
Fronde sub arborea ferventia ieiijpcrat astro, ‘•'an I feeds his eye,'' 
with variety of objects, herbs, trees, to comfort lis misery; he 
receives many delightsome smells, and fills his ears o ith that sweet 
and various harmony of biiHis; good O'od, (saith he), icbat a com- 
pang of pUamres hast thou made jot man !’’ 

*■*■»■*■♦** 

“The country hath his recreation.^, the city his several gymnics 
and exercises, May games, fca.sts, wakc.s, and merry mecting.s to 
solace themselves; the very being in the country; that life itself 
ia a sufficient recreation to some men, to enjoy such pleasures, as 
those old patriarchs did. Dioclesian, the emperor, was so much 
affected with it, that he gave over his sceptre, and turned gardener. 
Constantine -wrote twenty books of husbandry; Lysander, when 
ambassadors came to see him, bragged of nothing more than of hia 
orchard, hi sunt ordines mei. What shall I say of Cincinnatus, 
Cato, Tally, and many such ? how they have been pleased with it, 
to prune, plant, inoculate and graft, to show so many several kinds 
of pears, apples, plums, peaches, &c.” 

The Eomans of all ranks made use of flowers as ornaments 
and emblems, but they were not generally so fond of directing or 
assisting the gardener, or taking the ^pade or hoc into their own 
hands, as are the British peasantry, gentry and nobility of the 
present day. They were not amateur Florists. They prized highly 
their fruit trees and pasture." and cool grottoes and umbrageous 
groYBB; 6ut they expended comparatively little time, skill or 
taste upon the flower-garden. Even their love of nature, though 
thoroughly genuine as for as it went, did not imply that minute 
and exact knowledge of her charms which characterizes some of 
onr best British poets. They had no Thompson or Cowper. Their 
coftitry seats were richer in architectural than floral beauty. 
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T.ully’e Tnsciun Villa, so fondly and minutely described by the 
proprietor bii.iself, would appear to little advantage in the eyes 
of a true woi bipper of Flora, if compared with Pope’s retreat 
at Twickeiihii m. The ancients had a taste for the rural, not for 
the fiardetm.jite, nor perhaps even for the picturesque. The 
English havi a taste for all throe. Hence they have good 
landscape-gai doners and first-rate landscape-painters. The old 
Romans had neither. But though some of our Spitalfields 
weavers have shown a deeper love, and perhaps even a finer 
taste, for flov ors, than were exhibited by the citizens of Rome, 
abundant CMdenoe is furnished to us by the poets in all ages 
and in all countries that nature, in some form or another has 
ever charmed the eye and the heart of man. The following 
version of a famous passage in Virgil, especially the lines in 
Italics, may giveHhe English reader some idea of a Roman’s 
dream of 

KUEAL HAPPINESS. 

Ah! happy Swains! if they their bliss but knew, 

Whom, &r fieom boisterous war, Earth’s bosom true 
. With easy food supplies. If they behold 
No lofty dome its gorgeous gates unfold 
And pour at morn from all its chambers wide 
Of flattering visitants the mighty Ude; 

Nor gaso on beauteous columns richly wrought. 

Or tissued robes, or busts from Corinth brought; 

Nor their white wool with Tyrian poison soil, 

Nor taint with Cassm’sjbark their.nativo oil ; 

Pet peace is theirs ; a life true hlisa that yields ; 

Avd various wealth; leisure mid ample fields, 

Grottoes, and living lakes, and rallies green, 

And lowing herds ; and 'neath a sylvan screen 
Delicious slumbers, Tleere Hi lawn and cave 
With beasts of chase abound. The young ne’er crave 
A prouder lot; their patient toil is cheered; 

Their Gods are worshipped and their sons rovorod; Ae-r td 
And there when Justice passed from earth away 
She left the latest traces of her sway. 

D. L. E. 

Lord Bacon was perhaps the first Englishman who endeavored 
to reform the old system of English gardening, and to show 
that it was contrary to good taste and an insult to nature. “ As 
for making knots or figures,” he says, “ with divers colored 



eaatild, that may li« nnm 'flte 'ir}ii(l(rire of 9 ie hotue on 
that aide on which the gaiden stands, they be bnt toys: you 
may see ee good sights many times in tarts.'’ Bacon hero 
allndes, I suppose, to the old Dutch fashion of diriding flower¬ 
beds into many compartments, and instead of filling them with 
flowers, covering one with red brick dust, another witli 
charcoal, a third with yellow sand, a fourth with chalk, a fifth 
with broken China, and others with green glass, or with spars 
and ores. But Milton, in his exquisite description of the 
garden of Eden, does not allude to the same absurd fashion 
when be speaks of “cniiona knots.” 

Which not nice art, 

In beds and curioui InoU, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 

By these curious knots the poet seems to allude, not to 
figures of “ divers colored earth," but to the artificial and compli¬ 
cated arrangements and divisions of flowers and flower-beds. 

Though Bacon wont not quite so freely to nature as our latest 
landscape-gardeners have done, ho made the j^rst step in the 
right direction and deserves therefore the compliment which 
Mason has paid him in his poem of T/ie English Garden. 

On thy realm 

Philosophy! his sovereign lustre spread; 

Yet did he deign to light with casual glance 
The wilds of Taste. Yes, sagest Verulam, 

Twas thine to banish from the royal groves 
Pach childish vanity of cnqiod knot* 


• Cn^ped, Inots are figures curled or twisted, or having waving lines 
intersecting each other. They are sometimes planted in box. Children, even 
in those days, indulge their fancy in sowing mustard and cicss, Ac. in 
' curious knots,’ or m favonte names and sentenoob. I have done it myself, 
“I know not how oft,”—and alas, how long ago' But I still romembor 
with what anxiety I watered and watched tho ground, and with what 
rapture I at last saw the surface gradually rising and breaking on the light 
green hoads of tho delicate littlo new-born plants, all exactly in their proper 
Imes or stations, like a weU-dnlled Lilhputian battahon. 

Shakespeare makes mention of garden Inois m his Ruhard Vie Second, 
whore he compares an ill governed state to a neglected garden. 

Why bhould we. in the compass of a palo, 

Keep law, and form, and due proportion, ’ 
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And gonlptured foIUge; to the Imth rMtore 
Ito ample ipaee, and bid it feast the eight 
With verdure pure, unbrohon, unabridged; 

For verdure eoothee the oye, as roseate ewoots 
The emoll, or mueio’e melting atraius the ear. 

Yes—“ verdure snotket the eye —and the mind too. Bacon 
himself observes, iliat “nothing is more pleasant to the eye 
than green grass k 'pt finely shorn.” Mason slightly qualifies his 
commendation of “the sage” by admitting that he had not 
quite'completed his emancipation from the bad taste of his 
day. 

Witness his high arohed hedge 
In pill red . ate by carpentry upborn. 

With coloicd mirrors decked and prisoned birds. 

But, when oui step has paced the proud parterre, 

And reacbed the heath, then hTature gluds our eye 
•S(>orting in all her lovely carelessness, 

T’ler 'unilos m varied tufts the velvet rose, 

There flaunts the gadding woodbine, swells the ground 

In gentle hillocks, and arotmd its sides 

Through blossomed shades the secret pathway steals, 

57(6 EiiglUi Garden, 

In one of the notes to The Englhh Garden it is stated that 
“ Bacon was the prophet, Milton the herald of modem Gar¬ 
dening; and Addison, Pope, and Kent the champions of true 
taste.” K( nt was by profession both a Painter and a Landscape- 
Gardener. Addison who had a pretty little retreat at Biltou, 
near Eugby, evinces in most of his occasional allusions to gardens 
a correct judgment. He complains that even in hit time our 
British gardeners, instead of humouring nature, loved to deviate 
from it as much as possible. The system of verdant sculpture 
had not gone out of fashion. Our trees still rose in cones, 

Showing, ns in a model, our Arm ostato >. 

When our soa-walled garden, the whole land, 

Is iuU of weeds ; her finest flowers choked up. 

Her irnit-trocs all unpmnod, her hedges ruined. 

Her Inote disordered, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with oatorpillars. 

There is an allusion to garden tnols in Uolinelied’t Clironielr. In 1612 the 
Earl of Borthumberlond “had but ono gardonor who attended hcurlv 
in the garden for sotting of orbis and ehippiag (if ImMU and swcoping tin 
said garden clean.” 
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globes, and pyramids. The work of the soiesors was on every 
plant and bush. It was Pope, however, who did most to bring 
the topiary stylo into contempt and to enconrage a more 
aatami taato, by Lie humdrons paper in the (Guardian, and his 
poetical Epistle to the Earl of Barlington. Gray, the poet, 
observes in one of his letters, that “ our skill in gardening, 
or rather laying out grounds, is the only taste we can call our 
own; the only proof of original talent in matters of pleasure. 
This is no small honor to nshe continues, ‘‘ since neither 
France nor Italy, has ever had the least notion of it.” “ What¬ 
ever may have been reported, whether truly or falsely” (says a 
contributor to The World) “ of the Chinese gardens, it is certain 
that we are the first of the Europeans who have founded this 
taste; and we have been so fortunate in the genius of those who 
have had the direction of some of the finest spots of ground, that 
we may now boast a success equal to that profusion of expense 
which has been destined to promote the rapid progress of 
this happy enthusiasm. Our gardens are alremly the astonish¬ 
ment of foreigners, and, in proportion as they accustom 
themselves to consider and understand them will become their 
admiration.” The periodical from which this is taken was 
published exactly a century ago, and the writer's prophecy has 
been long verified. Foreigners send to us for gardeners to 
help them to lay out their grounds in the English fashion. 
And we are told by the writer of an interesting article on 
gardens, in the (Quarterly Review, that “ the lawns at Paris, 
to say nothing of Naidcs, are regularly irrigated to keep ni) 
even the semblance of English verdure ; and at the gardens of 
Versailles, and Caserta, near Naples, the walks have been 
supplied from the Kensington gravel-pits.” “ It is not proba¬ 
bly known,” adds the same writer, “ that among our exportations 
every year is a large quantity of evergreens for the markets 
of France and Germany, and that there arc some nurserymen 
almost wholly engaged in this branch of trade.” 

Pomfret, a poet of small powers, if a poet at all, has yet 
contrived to produce a popular composition in verse —The 
Choice —because ho has touched with great good fortune on some 
of the sweetest domestic hopes and enjoyments of his countrymen. 
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If Hearea the grate&l liberty would give 
That I might choose my method how to live; 

And all those hours propitious Fato should lend 
In blissfol ease and satis&otioo spend; 

Near some &lr town I'd have a private seat 
Built uniformnot little; nor too great: 

Better if on a risiug ground it stood. 

On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

37(6 Clicice. 

Pomfret perliaps illustrates the general taste when he placee 
his garden “ near tome fair tomi,” Onr present laureate, 
though a truly inspired poet, and a genuine lover of Nature even 
in her remoti'st retreats, has the garden of his preference, “ not 
quite beyond the busy world.” 

Not wuolly in the busy world, nor quito 
Beyond it, blooms tho garden that 1 love. 

Nows fr. ui the humming city comes to it 
In sound of funeral or of maiviagc bolls; 

And sitting mnfliod in dark leaves you hoar 
Tho windy clanging of the minster clock; 

Although between it and the garden lies 
A league of grass. 

Even “sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh” are 
often pleasing when mellowed by the space of air through which 

they pass. » 

’Tis distance lends enchantment to the lound. 

Shelley, in one of his sweetest poems, speaking of a scene in 
the neighbourhood of Naples, beautifully says:— 

Like many a voice of one delight. 

The winds, the birds, the ocean floods. 

The city’s voice itself w »oA like solitude’s. 

No doubt the feeling that we are near the crowd but not 
in it, may deepen the sense of our own happy rural seclusion 
and doubly endear that pensive leisure in which wo can 
“ think down hours to moments,” and in 

This our life, exempt from public haimt. 

Find tongues in trees, books in tho running brooks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing. 

Shatspeare. 

Besides, to speak truly, few men, however studious or 
philosophical, desire a total isolation from the world. It is 
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pleasant to bo able to t^e a sort of mde glance at bumanity, 
even when we are most in love with nature, and to feel that 
we can join our fellow creatures again when the social feeling 
returns upon us. Man was not made to live alone. Cowper, 
though he dearly loved retirement and a garden, did not desire 
to have the pleasure entirely to himself. “ Grant me,” he says, 
“ a friend in my retreat.” 

To whom to whisper solitude is sweet. 

Cowper lived and died a bachelor. In the case of a married 
man and a father, garden delights are doubled by the presence 
of the family and friends, if wife and children happen to be 
what they should be, and the friends are genuine and genial. 

All true poets delight in gardens. The truest that ever lived 
spent his latter days at New Place in Stratford-upon-Avon. He 
had a spacious and beautiful garden. Charles Knight tells us that 
“ the Avon washed its banks ; and within its enclosures it had 
its sunny terraces and green lawns, its pleached alleys and 
honeysuckle bowers.” In this garden Shakspeare planted with 
his own hands his celebrated Mulberry tree. It was a noble 
specimen of the black Mulberry introduced into England in 
1548.* In 1605, James I. issued a Eoyal edict recommending 
the cultivation of silkworms and offering packets of mulberry 
seeds to those amongst his subjects who were willing to sow 
them. Shakspeare's tree was planted in 1609. Mr. Loudon 
observes that the black Mulberry has been known from the 
earliest records of antiquity and that it is twice mentioned in the 
Bible: namely, in the second Book of Samuel and in the Psalms. 
When New Place was in the possession of Sir Hough Clopton, 
who was proud of its interesting association with the history 
of our great poet, not only were Garrick and Macklin most 
hospitably entertained under the Mulberry tree, but all 
strangers on a proper application were admitted to a eight 
of it. But when Sir Hough Clopton was succeeded by the 
Eeverend Francis Gastrell, that gentleman, to save himself 

* Ovid, in his story of Pyramus and Thiabo, tolls ns that the black 
Mulberry was originally white. The two lovers killed themselves under a 
white Mulberry tree and the blodd penetrating to the roots of the tree mixed 
with Uio sap and gave its color to the fruit. 
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the trouble of showing the tree to visitors, had “ the gothic 
barbarity” to cut down and root up that interesting— 
indeed iocred memorial—of the Pride of the British Isles. The 
people of Stratford were so enraged at this sacrilege that they 
broke Mr. Gastrell’s windows. That prosaic personage at last 
found the place too hot for him, and took his departure from a 
town whose inhabitants “ doatod on his very absence;" but 
before ho went he completed the full sum of his sins against 
good taste and good feeling by pulling to the ground the house 
in which Shakespeare had lived and died. This was done, it 
is said, out of sheer spite to the towns-people, with some of 
whom Mr. Qastrell had had a dispute about the rate at which 
the house was taxed. His change of residence was no great 
relief to him, for the whole British public felt sorely aggrieved, 
and wherever ho went ho was peppered 'With all sorts of s<}uibs 
and satiron. Ho “ slid into verse,” and “ hitched in a rhyme." 

Sacred to ridicule his wholo life long, 

And the sad burden of a merry song. 

Thomas Sharp, a watchmaker, got possession of the fragments 
of Shakespeare’s Mulberry tree, and worked them into all sorts 
of elegant ornaments and toys, and disposed of them at great 
prices. The corporation of Stratford presented Garrick with 
the freedom of the town in a box made of the wood of this 
famous tree, and the compliment seems to have suggested to him 
his public festival or pageant in honor of the poet. This 
Jubilee, which was got up with great zeal, and at great expense 
aud trouble, was attended by vast throngs of the admirers of 
Shakespeare from all parts of the kingdom. It was repeated 
on the stage and became so popular as a theatrical exhibition 
that it was represented night after night for more than half a 
season to crowded audiences. 

Upon the subject of gardens, let us hear what has been 
said by the self-styled “ melancholy Cowley.” When in the 
smoky city pent, amidst the busy hum of men, he sighed 
unceasingly for some green retreat. As he paced the crowded 
thorough-feres of London, he thought of the velvet turf and 
the pure air of the country. His imagination carried him into 
secluded groves or to the bank of a murmuring river, or 

u 
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into some trim and quiet gai-dcn. “ I \ or," lie says, “ Is d any 
other desire so strong and so like to eoMduusness, as tli it one 
which I have had always, that I might i)c master at l ist of 
a small house and a large garden, with very moderate con- 
reniences joined to them, and there dedicate the remainder 
of my life only to the culture of them and the study of 
nature.” The late Miss Mitford, whose writings breathe s(> 
freshly of the nature that she loved so dearly, realized for 
herself a similar desire. It is said that she had the cottage of 
a peasant with the garden of a Duchess. Cowley is not con¬ 
tented with expressing in plain prose his appreciation of garden 
enjoyments. He repeatedly alludes to them in verse. 

Thus, thus (and this deserved great Virgil's praise) 

The old Coryciau j'eoman passed his days; 

Thvs his ivise life Abdolonymus sj^ent; 

Th' aw bassnJors, which the fcrcat owporor sent 
To odor him a crow'/i, ivlth wonder found 
The reverend gardener, hoeing of his ground; 

Unwillingly and slow and discontent 
From his loved cottage to a throne he went; 

And oft he stopped, on his triumphant way: 

And oft looked back: and oft was heard to say 
Not without sighs, Alas! I thoi® forsake 
A happier kingdom than I go to take. 

Lib. IV. Plantcbrum. 

Here is a similar aHasion by the same i>oet to the delights 
which great men amongst the ancients have taken in a rural 
retirement. 

Methinks, I see groat Dioclesian walk 
In the Salonian garden's uoblo sbado 
Which by his own imperial hands was made. 

I see him smile, mothinks, os he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 
To entice him to a throne again. 

If I, my friends,” said he, “ should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

'Tis likelier much that you should with me stay, 

Than 'tis that you should carry mo aw'ay: 

And trust mo not, my friends, if every day 

X walk not here with more delight. 

Than ever, after the most happy sight 
In triumph to tho Capitol I rode, 

To thank the gods, and to be thought myself almost a god/' 

Tlit Oarden. 
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Cowley 1068 not omit tlic important moral which a garden 
funiishc?. 

Whoro does the wisdom and tbe power divine 
In a more bright and swoot reflection shine * 

Where do wo finer strokes and colors see 
Of the Creator’s real poetry. 

Than when wo with attention look 
Upon the third day’s volume of the' book 1 
If wo could open and intend our oyo 
■ 1 e all, like Moaes, might eapy, 

JS'en in, a hush, the radiant Deity. 

In Leigh Bunt’s charming book entitled The Town, I find 
tlie follow" ^ no. (■ of the partiality of poets for houses with 
gardetn at . dietl .o them:— 

“Iti I sur' I'irang that (jardenrhoiiiiet as they Were called, 
should have foric.erly abounded iu Holboru, in Btinhill Kow, and 
other (at that tone) suburban places. Wc notice tho fact, in 
order to ohoerve how fond the />oet.s ii-ere, of ocrup^ing konsea of 
this description. Milton to hone made a point of having one. 

The oi.iy London residence of r'bajunan which is known, was 
in Old Street Hoad; doubtless at that lime a rural suburb. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s house, on the Surrey side of the Thames, 
(for they lived as well as.wrote together,) most probably had a 
garden; and Dryiien’s liuuse in Oerard Street looked into the 
garden ol the mansion built by the Earls of Leicester. A tree, 
or even a flower, put in a window in the streets of a great city, 
(and the London citizens, to their credit, arc fond of flowers,) 
affects the eye something in the .same way as the hand-organa, 
which bring unexpected music to tbo ear. They refresh the 
common-places of life, shed a harmony through tho busy discord, 
and appeal to those first sources of eiriolion, which are associated 
with tho remembrance of all that i,s young and innocent.” 

Milton must have been a juissinn.ate lover of flowers and 
flSwor-gai-dcns or he could never have exhibited the exquisite 
taste and genial fooling which eharaetiTize all the floral allusions 
and descriptions with which so much oi Ids jioctry is cinhcl- 
lished. He lived for some time in a house in Westminster 
over-looking the Park. The same house was tenanted by Jorciny 
Bentham for forty years. It would be diliicult to meet with 
any two individuals of more opposite temperaments than the 
author of Paradise Lost and the Utilitarian Philosopher. There 
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18 or was a stone in the wall at the cml ol' the garden . (iscrihed 
TO THE Pbince op Poets. Two beuiitifu) cotton tre s over¬ 
arched the inscription, “and to show” says Hazlit'. (who 
Bubsequently lived in the sauie house hiiiisell',) “how little the 
refinements of taste or fancy cntoi'cd Reiitham’s systi in, he 
proposed at one time to cut down these beautiful trees, to 
convert the garden, where ho had breathed an air of truth and 
heaven for near half a century, into a paltry Chreistomathic 
School, and to make Milton’s house (the cradle oi ParadUe 
LoH) a thoroughfare, like a three-stalled stable, for the idle 
rabble of Westminster to pass backwards and forwards to it 
with their cloven hoofs!” 

No poet, ancient or modem, has described a garden on a large 
scale in so noble a style as Milton. He has anticipated the 
finest conceptions of the latest landscape-gardeners, and infinitely 
surpassed all the accounts we have met with of the gardens of 
the olden time before us. His Paradise is a 

Spot more delioiouB thiin thoee gardens feigned 
Or of revivod Adonis or renowned 
AlcinouB, host of old Laertes’ son. 

Or thittf not mystic, where the sapient King 
Held dalUanae with his fair Egyptian epomc. * 

The description is too long to quote entire, but I must 
make room for a delightful extract. Familiar as it must be 
to all lovers of poetry, who will object to read it again and 
again? Genuine poetry is like a masterpiece of the painter’s 
art:—we can gaze with admiration for the hundredth time on a 
noble picture. The mind and the eye arc never satiated with 
the truly beautiful. “ A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 

* Revived Adonis, —for, according- to tradition lio died oveiy year and 
revived again. Alciuoics, host of old Laertes' son ;—that is, of Ulyssos, whom 
he entertained on liis return from Troy. Or iJtat, vot mystic —not fabulws 
as the rest, but a real garden wliich Solomon made for his wife, the daughter 
of Pharoflh, king of Eg>'pt.— Warbuhton. 

“Divested of haraonious Ureek and bewitching poetry,” observes Horace 
Walpole, “the garden of Aleinous was a smali orchard and vineyard with 
some beds of herbs and two fountains that watered them, inclosed within a 
quickset hedge.” Lord Karnes, says, still more boldly, that it was nothing 
but a kitchen garden. Certainly, gardening amongst the ancient Greeks, was 
a very simple business. It is only within tho present centni'y that it has 
been any where elevated into a hue art. 
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So o. lio fares, and to tlic border comes 
Of ]• (en, where delici<nis Parndiso, 

Nou nearer, crowns with her enclosure green, 

Ak '■ Hli a rural mound, the champaign hea<l 
Of .1 steep wilderness, whoso hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 

Access denied: and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height oi loftiest shade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene; and as, the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops. 

The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung : 

Which to ouj' general siro gave prospect largo 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round ; 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
0‘ goodliosJ trees, loadeu with fairest fiiut, 

£ ssoms a7id fruits at' once, of golden hue, 

Appear’d, with gay enamell’d coloui's mix’d ; 

On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams, 

Than on fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When O'xl hath shower’d tho earth ; so lovely soom’d 
That landscape: and of pure now purer air 
Meets his a 2 )proach, and to tho heart inspires 
Vernal doliffht and joy, 'ihJo to d Ire 
All sadness but despair .• now gen /le gaic.s, 

Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native periuaie.9 and whisper wiicnco they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

* ‘‘We are unwilling to diminish or loso tho credit of Paradise, or only 
pass it over with jthe Hebrew word for] JEdc?f, though the Greek be of a 
later name. In this excepted, wo know not whether the ancient gardens do 
equal those of late times, or those at present in Europe. Of the gardens of 
Hesporidog, wo know nothing siugulnr, but some golden apples. Of Alcin- 
ous his garden, we read nothing beyond figs, apples, olives; if we allow it to- 
be any more tiian a fiction of Homer, unhappily placed in Corfu, where the 
Bterility of the soil makes men bolievo there was no such thing at all. Tho 
gardens of Adonis were so empty that they afforded proverbial expression, 
and the principal part thereof was empty spaces, ,with herbs and fiowors in 
pote. I think we llttlo understand the pensile gardens of Semiramis, which 
made one of the wonders of it [Babylon], wherein probably tho structure 
exceeded the plants contained in them. The oxcolloncy thereof was probably 
in the trees, and if the dosconsion of tho roots bo equal to the height of trees, 
it was not [absurd] of Streb»us to think the pillars were hollow that the 
roots might shoot into them.”— Sir Thomas Browne, ^Bohn's Edition of Sir 
Thomat Brownest Worhs^ vol. 2, ^age 498. 
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Beyond the Cape of Hope, fuid now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north^oast winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the Blest; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

♦ * * 

Southward through Edou went a river largo, 

Nor changed his course, but through the shaggy hill 
Pass’d underneath ingulTd ; for God had thrown 
Thiit mountain as his garden mould, high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly tlnrat up-drawn, 

Kose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Water’d the garden ; thonce united fell 
Down the stoop glade, and mot the nether Hood, 

Which from his darksome passage now appears; 

And now, divided into four main streams, 

Huns diverse, wandering njany a famous realm 
And country, whereof hei'o needs no account; 

But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 

How from that sapphire fount the cnsjiod brooks. 
Rolling ou orient pearl and sands of gold, 

With mazy error under pendent shades, 

Han nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and ciirious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

Both whore the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpiercod shade 
Imbrown’d the noontide bowers ; thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 

Groves whose rich trees wept odoi'ous gixms and balm; 
Others whose fruit, bui*nish’d with golden rind. 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 

If true, hero only, and of delicious taste * 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, wore interposed ; 

Or palmy hillock, ortho flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose . 
Another mde, umljrageous gi’ots aud caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her imrplo grape, and gently creei>s t 

Luxuriant; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a Jake, 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown’d 
Her crystal mirror bolds, unite tboir streams. 

The birds their quire apply; airs, vernal airs. 
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BreathiBg Hie smell of tiold and grove attune, 

The trembling loaves, while universal Pan, 

Knit with tho Graces and the Hours in dance. 

Led on tho eternal Spring. 

Pope in his grounds at Twickenham, and Shcnstone in his 
garden farm of the Leasowes, taught their countrymen to under¬ 
stand how much taste and refinement of soul may bo connected 
with the laying out of gardens and tho cultivation of flowers. 
I am sorry to learn that the famous retreats of these jioets are 
not now what they were. The lovely nest of the little 
Nightingale of Twickenham has fallen into vulgar hands. And 
when Mr. Jjoudon vi.sited (iti IS."?]) the once beautiful grounds of 
Shenstone, he “found them in a slate of indescribable neglect 
and ruin." 

Pope said that of all his works that of which he was proudest 
was his garden. It was of but live acres, or jicrhaps loss, but 
to this he is said to have given a charming variety. Ho 
enumen'tes .amongst the friends who assisted him in the 
imjiroveinent of his grounds, tho, gallant Earl of Peterborough 
“ whose lightnings pierced the Iberian lines.” 

Know, all tto distant diu that world cau keep, 

Ilolls o’er tny ^irrotto. and but bootlies my bleep. 

There my retreat tho best conipanious grace 
Chiefs out of war and statesmou out of place. 

There St. John mingles with my friendl}^ bowl 
The feast of reason and the flow of soul • 

And ho whoso lightnings pierced the Ih^-nan lines 
Now forms niy (quincunx and now raiik>N my vines; 

Or tamo.i the genius of the stnbbt*rn plain 
Almost as quickly as lio coQtpiored Spam. 

Frederick Prince of W.alcs took a lively interest in Pope’s 
tasteful Tusculanum and made him a present of some urns or 
vases either for his “ laurel circus or to terminate his points.” 
His famous grotto, which lie is so foud of aUudhig to, was 
excavated to avoid an inconvenience. His property lying on 
both sides of the public highway, he contrived his highly orna¬ 
mented passage under tho road to preserve privacy and to 
connect the two portions of his estate. 

The poet has given us in one of his letters a long and lively 
description of his subterranean embellishments. But Lis verse 
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will live longer Ilian his prose, lie hu.s innnortalizcil this groUo, 
so radiant with spars and ores and .shells, in tin following 
poetical inscription:— 

Thou, who shnlt stop, where Tltoriios' l i.inslucont wave 
Shines a broad mirror through the sli.ohjwy cnvo; 

Where lingering drops from miiiorul r.iol's distil, 

And pointed crystals break the sparkling rill; 

Unpolished gems no ray on prido bestow. 

< And latent metals innocently glow; 

Approach! Groat Nature studiously behold. 

And eye the mine without a wish for gold. 

Approach—but awful 1 Lo, the Egerian grot. 

Whore, nobly pensive. Si. JoHS sat and thought. 

Where British sighs from dying Wvndham stole. 

And the bright flame was shot thro' Mabchmokt’s soul ; 

Let such, such only, tread this sacred floor 
Who dare to love their country, and bo poor. 

Horace Walpole, speaking of tlio poet’s garden, lelli' us tliat 
"the passing through the gloom from the grotto to tlie 
opening day, the retiring and again asscmhling shades, the 
dusky groves, the larger lawn, and the solemnity at the 
cypresses that led up to his mother’s tomb, were managed with 
exquisite judgment." 

Cliveden's proud alcove, 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love, 

alluded to by Pope in his sketeh of the character of Villiera, 
Duke of Buckingham, though laid out hy Koiit, was probably 
improved by the poet’s sugge.stion.s. Walpole seems to think that 
the beautiful grounds at Rou.sham, laid out for General Dormer, 
were planned on the model of the garden at Twickenham, 
at least the opening and retiring “ shades of Venus’s Vale.” 
And these grounds at lionsliam were pronounced “the most 
engaging of all Kent’s works.” It is said that the design of 
the garden at Carlton House, was borrowed *from that of 
Pope. 

Wordsworth was correct in his observation that “ Landscape 
gardening is a liberal art akin to the arts of poetry and 
painting.” Walpole describes it as “an art that realizes painting 
and improves nature. “Mahomet,” he adds, “imagined an 
Elysium, but Kent created many.” 
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Popo’s i'‘anRion was not a very .sj)aciou.s ono, but it was large 
onoiigli fo’ a private gciitloinaa of inexpensive habits. After 
tbe jK>i't,’s loath it was jnirehascil by Sir William StanhojK} who 
eiiliirg('il 1 ith the house and garden.* A bust of Pope, in white 
iiiiirbli', lies boon placed over an arched way with the following 
inscription from the pen of Lord Nugent: 

Tho humble roof, the garden’s scanty line. 

Ill suit the genius of tho bard divine; 

But fancy now displays a fairer scope 
And Stanhope’s phuia unfold I lie soul of Fopo. 

I have not heard who set up this bust with its impudent 
inscription. I hope it was not Stanliope liim.self. I cannot 
help thi' king that it would Lave been a truer compliment 
to the II mory of Pope if the house and grounds had been 
kojit uj> exactly as he hr .1 loft them. Most jicojilo, I snsjieet, 
would g eatly have prefei red the poet’s own “ unfolding of his 
soul” t that ’■ mifohUny" attempted for him hy a Stanhope and 
commcniorated by a Nugent. I’ojie exhibited as niucb taste iu 
l.iyiiig out his giounds as in const ructing bis poems. Sir William, 

* The hunso and garden before Poi>o lied were large enough for their 
owner. lie w.'i.* more then .sati-'fied with tl'oni. '“As I’opc advanced in yearn,” 
aayft Roseoc, opjs Jove of gardening, and hia attention to the vai ions occiipa- 
titans to which it leads, seem to havo increased al.so. This predilection was 
not confined to tho ornamental part of this delightful pursuit, in wliich he 
has given undoubted proofs of his piiiriciency, but extended to the iisefiil 
as well as tho agroeaMc, as appears from several jsissac'ea in bis ]»ooms ; but 
ho has oiilercd more particularly into this subject iu .i letter to Swift (March 
2f), e 1 wish you bad any uiotivo to seo thi.s kingdom. T could keep 

vna ■ for 1 am rich ; that is. Lave more than T want. J can afford room to 
yourself ami two servants. I havo indood room cnonsli ; nothing but myself 
at homo. Tho kind and hearty housewife is dead! Tho agrooablo and in¬ 
structive neighbour is gone! Yet my hou.so is enlarged, and tbe gardens 
extend and flourish, as knowing nothing of tbe guests tliej' havo lost. I 
havo more fruit trees and kitchen garden than you havo any tiioiiglit of; 
and, 1 have good melons and apples of my own growth. 1 am as much 
a hotter gardener, as I am a worse poet, than when you saw me; but garden¬ 
ing is near akin to philosophy, for Tally says, Agrindlura pi-oxima faineutioe. 
For God’s sake, why should not you, (that are a step higher than a pbiloso- 
pbor, a divine, yet have too much grace and wit than to bo a bishop) even 
give all you have to tho poor of Ireland (for whom you have already done 
every thing else,) so quit tho place, and live and die with me ! And lot tala 
aniina coticordet be our motto and our epitaph.” 


1 
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after his attempt to make the garden more worthy of the 
original designer, might just as modestly have undertaken to 
enlarge and improve the poetry of Pope on the plea that it 
did not sufficiently unfold his soul. A line of Lord Nngent’s 
might in that case have been transferred from the marble 
bust to the printed volume: 

His fancy now displays a fairer scope. 

Or the enlarger and improver might have taken his motto from 
Shakespeare: 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ear. 

This would have been an appropriate motto for the title-page 
of “ The Poetns of Pope: enlarged and improved: or The Soul 
of the Poet Unfolded." 

But in sober truth, Pope, whether as a gardener or as a poet, 
required no enlarger or imjn-over of his works. After Sir Willuim 
Stanhope had left Pope’s villa it came into the posses.sioii of Lord 
Mendip, who exhibited a proper respect for the poet's memory ; 
but when in 1807 it was sold to the Baroness Howe, that lady 
pulled down the house and built another. The place sub.'.e- 
quently came into the possession of a Mr. Young. The grounds 
have now no resemblance to what the taste of Pope had once 
made them. Even his mother’s monument has been removed! 
Few things would have more deeply touched the heart of the 
poet than the anticipation of this insult to the memory of so 
revered a parent. Hie filial piety was as remarkable as his poetical 
genius. No passages in his works do him more honor both as a 
man and as a poet than those which arc mellowed into a deeper 
tenderness of sentiment and a softer and sweeter music by his 
domestic affections. There are probably few readers of English 
poetry who have not the following lines by heart. 

Me, lot tlie tender office long engage 
To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 

Make lai:gour smile, and smooth the bed of death : 

' Explore the thought, explain the asking oyo, 

^ And keep at least ono parent from the sky. 

In a letter to Swift (dated March 29, 1731) begnn by Lord 
Bolingbroke and concludetl by Pope, the latter speaks thus 
touchingly of his dear old parent: 
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“My Lord lias spoken justly of Ids lady; why not I.of my mother? 
Yesterday was her birth-day, now entering on the ninety-first 
year of her age; her memory much diminished, hut her senses 
very little hurt, her sight and hearing good; she sleeps not ill, eats 
moderately, drinks water, says her prayers; this is all she does. I 
have reason to thank God for continuing so long to me a very good 
and tender parent, and for allowing^e to exercise for some years 
those cares which ore now as necessaiy to her, as hers have been to 
me.” 

Pope lost his mother two years, two months, and a few 
days after tho date of this letter. Three days after her death 
he entreated ilichardson, the painter, to take a sketch of her 
face, as she lay in her coffin: and for this purpose Pope some¬ 
what delayed her interment. “ I thank God,” he says, “ her 
death was as ea.sy as hor life was innocent ; and as it cost her 
not a groan, nor even a sigh, there is yet upon hor countenance 
such an expression of tranquillity, nay almost of pleasure, that 
it is ev-'n amiable to behold it. It would afford tho finest image 
of a saint cxjnred, that ever painting drew, and it would 
ho the grcate.st obligation which even that obliging art could 
ever bestow upon a friend if you would come and sketch it for 
mo.” The writer adds, “ I shall hope to sec you this evening, 
as late as you will, or to-morrow morning as early, before thii 
venter flower u faded.” 

On the small obelisk in tho garden, erected by Pope to the 
memory of his mother, he placed the following simple and pathetic 
inscription. 

ah! editha! 

MATUUM optima! 

MnLIBBHM AMANTISSiMA ! 

VAEE! 

I wonder that any one could have had the heart to remove 
or to destroy so interesting a memorial. 

It is said that Pope planted his celubrate<l weeping willow at 
Twickenham with his own hands, and that it was the first 
of its particular species introduced into England. Happening 
to be with Lady Suffolk when she received a parcel from Spain, 
he observed that it was bound with green twigs which looked as 
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la^afay . iSe adds that' George ibe Fourth oft^ alluded 
to the story wid said tlukt though ono of the trees cut down 
Was supposed to have been Heme’t Oak^ it was not so in 
reality. George the Third, it is said, once called the attention 
of Mr. Ingalt, the manager of Windsor Homo Park to a particu¬ 
lar tree, and said “ I brought you hero to point out this tree to 
you. I commit it to your especial charge; and take care that no 
damage is ever done to it. I had rather that every tree in the 
park should be cut down than that this tree should be hurt. 
Thit it Ilerm's Oak,” 

Sir Philip Sidney’s Oak at Penshurst mentioned by Ben 
Jonson— 

That tailor troo, of which llio nut was sot 
At his great birth, a hero all the Musos mot— 

is still in existence. It is thirty feet in circumference. Waller 
also alludes to 


Yondor troe which stands tho sacrod mark 
Of noble Sidney’s birth. 

Yardley Oak, immortalized by Cowper, is now in a state of 
decay. 

Time made thee what thou wort—king of tho woods ! 

And time Iiath mado theo what thou art—a cave 
For owls to roost in. 

Coieper. 

The tree is said to bo at least fifteen hundre<l years old. It 
cannot hold its present place much longer; but for many centuries 
to come it will 


Live in description and look green in song. 

It stands on the grounds of the Martpiis of Northampton; 
and to prevent people from cutting ofi" and carrying away pieces 
of it as relics, the following notice has been painted on a board 
and nailed to the tree;—“ Out of respect to the memory of the 
poet Cowperf the Marquis of Morthampton is particularly 
desirous of preserving this Oak.” 

Lord Byron, in early life, planted an oak in the garden 
at Newatead and indulged the fancy, that as that flourished 
so should be. Tho oak has surt ived the poet, but it will not 
outlive tho memory of its planter or even the boyish verses 
which ho addro.ssed to it. 
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Pope obserres, that “ a tree is a nobler object than a prince 
in his coronation robes." Yet probably the poet had never 
seen any tree larger than a British oak. What would he 
have thought of tho Baobab tree in Abyssinia, which measures 
from 80 to 120 feet in girth, and soniotimes roaches the ago of 
five thousand years. We have no such sylvan patriarch in 
Europe. The oldest British troo I liave heard of, is a yew 
tree of Fortingall in Scotland, of which the age is said to be two 
thousand five hundred years. If trcos had long memories and 
could convert. with man, what interesting chapters these sur¬ 
vivors of centuries might add to the history of the world! 

Pope was not always happy in his Twickenham Paradise. 
His rural delights were interrupted for a time by an unrequited 
passion for the beautiful and highly-gifted but eccentric Lady 
Mary Wortlc / Montague. 

Ah! tiipod, 'tH true—this truth you lovers know; 

In 1 iiu my strueturos rise, ray {jordon'i grow; 

In vun fair Thames roflootstho double soeuo. 

Of hanging mountains and of sloping gtuons ; 

<Toj hvos not hero, to happier seats it flics, 

And only dwells where Wortley oasts her oyos. 

What are tho gay parterro, tho chequered shade. 

The morning bowor, f ho evening eolounado. 

Blit soft recesses of uneasy minds. 

To sigh unheard m to tho passing winds' 

So tho struck deer, in somo soqiiosterod part. 

Lies down to die, tho arrow at his heart ; 

He, strotehod irasoen, in coverts hid from day, 

Bloods drop by drop, and pants his life away. 

These are exquisite lines, and have given deligbt to innumer¬ 
able readers, but they gave no delight to Lady Mary. In 
writing to her sister, tho Countess of Mar, then at Paris, 
she says in allusion to these “ most musical, most melancholy" 
verses—“/ stifled them here; and I leg they may die the same 
death at Paris." It is not, however, quite so easy a thing 
as Lady Mary seemed to think, to “stifle” such poetry as 
Pope’s. 

Pope’s notions respecting tho laying out of gardens are well 
expressed iu the following extract from the fourth Epistle of 
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hie Monil Essays.* This foarth Epistle was addressed, as most 
readers will remember, to the accomplished Lord Burlington, 
who, as Walpole says, “ had every quality of a genius and au 
artist, except envy. Though his own designs were more chaste 
and classic than Kent’s, ho entertained him in his house till 
his death, and was more studious to extend his friend’s fame 
tb^n bia own/’ 

\ 

Something there is more needful than expense, 

And something previous o’en to taste—’tis sense; 

Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 

And though no science fairly worth the seven ; 

A light, which in yourself you most perceive; 

Jones and Le NOtre have it not to give. 

To build, or plant, whatovor you intend. 

To rear the colmnn or the arch to bond; 

To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot; 

In all let Nature never bo forgot. 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair. 

Nor over dress nor leave her wholly bare ; 

. Lot not each beauty every where be spied, 

Whore half the skill is decently to hide. 

He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds. 

Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all ,'t 
That tolls the waters or to riso or fall; 

Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale. 

Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades. 

Joins willing woods and varies shades from shades; 

* All the rules of gardening are reducible to three heads ; the contrasts, 
the management of surprises and the concealment of the bounds. “ Pray, 
what is it you moan by the contrasts ?” “ The disposition of the lights and 
shades.”—“ ’Tis the colouring tlieu —“ Just that.”—Should not variety 
bo one of the rules?”—“Certainly, one of the chief; but that is includod 
mostly in the contrasts. I have expressed them all in two vorsos(a) (after my 
manner, in very little compass), which are in imitation of Horace’s— Otnne 
tulit punetmn. Pope. — Spence's Anecdotes. 

f In laying out a garden, the chief thing to be considered is the genius of 
the place. Thus nt Tiskius, for example. Lord Bathurst should have raised 
two or three mounts, because his situation is all plain, and nothing can please 
without variety. Pope — Spence's Anecdotes. 


(a) He gains all points who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the bounds. 
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Now bmIcB, at sow direete, th’ iatendisg liaes; 

Paints u you plMt, and, M yon wort, dMigM. 

Still follow sense, of ereiy art the soul; 

Parte answering parts sltall slide into a whole. 

Spontaneous beantiea all around advance, 

Start e’en from difSonlty, strike from chance; 

Nature shall join you; time shall mate it grow 
A wort to wonder at—perbape a Stowe.* 

Witboat it pi^ad YetmUleulf Tfiyglory falls; 

And Nero’s torraoos desert (heir walls. 

The vast parterres a thousand hands shall mate, 

IiG' Cobham comes and floats thorn with a late; 

Or cut wide views through mountains to the pbun. 

Ton’ll wish your hill or sheltered seat again. 

Popo is in most instances singnlarly happy in his compli¬ 
ments, but the allusion to Stowe —as “a %Bork in vmider af— 
has rather sn equivocal appearance, and so also has the 

• The sent and gardens of the Lord Visoount Cobham, in Buotinghamshire. 
Pope concludes the first Epistlo of his Moral Essays with a compliment 
to the patriotism of this nobleman. 

And you, brave Cobham! to the latest breath 
< Shull feel your ruling passion strong in death: 

Such in those moments as in all the past 
" Oh, save my country, Heaven !” shall be your last. 

+ Two hundred acres and two hundred millions of francs were made 
over to Lo Notre by Xiouis XIV. to oomploto those geometrical gardens. 
One author tells us that ift 1816 the ordinary coat of putting a certain por¬ 
tion of tho watorworka in play was at the rate of 200 per hour, and another 
still later authority states that when the whole were set iu motion once a 
year on some Eoyal fete, the coat of tho half hour during which tho main 
part of the exhibition lasted was not loss than 3,000 £,. This is surely a 
' most senseless oxpondltnro. It seems, indeed, almost incredible. I take the 
statements from LavdsfCt oioollont Mncyelnpadla tjf Gardening. Tho name 
of one of the original reporters Is Neill; the name of the other is not given. 
The gardens formerly wore and perhaps still are fall of the vilest siwcimcns 
of verdant sculpture in every variety of form. Ijord Karnes gives a ludicrous 
account of the vomitiug stone statues there:—“A lifeless statue of an 
animal ponripg out water may bo endured” ho observes, “ without much 
disgust; but here the lions and wolves are put in violent action; each has 
seized its prey, a deer or a lamb, in act to devour; and yet, as by hocus- 
pocus, the whole is converted into a different scene: the lion, forgetting his 
prey, pours out water plentifully; and tho deer, forgetting its danger, 
performs the same work: a ropresontation no 1^ absurd than that in the 
opera, whore Alexander the Great, after mounting the wall of a town 
besieged, toms his back ta the enemy, and entertains bis army with a song.” 
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motion of Lord OdMuiIHi, tibe proftrititor o£ tbo placi In tiio 
first draught of tho poem, the name of Bsridgeman wa inserted 
srbere Oobham’s now stands, but as Bridgemau. mistook the 
oomplimsmt for a mmt the theughi iliO landscape- 

gardener had 'presredi himsetf «adlssef«ta9 of the intended 
honor, and j^kesented’ the seoood-hand oompHiseiit to the peer. 
The grounds ak Stove, metre pmised, by poei^ thwa any other 
frivste estate in Unglandk ^ dOA mts^ Th«m are many 

other fine estatsain oai ooantry of fisr- gseater extent, but of 
less celebrity. Some of them are much too extensive, perhaps, 
for true enjoyment* The T!arl of Leicester, when he had com¬ 
pleted his seat at Holkham, observed, that “ It was a melancholy 
thing to atand alone in one's country. I lOot round; not a 
honae is to be seen but mine. I am the Giant of Giant-castle 
and have ate up alt my neighbours." The Earl must have 
felt that the political economy of Goldsmith in his Deterted 
Filkf$’0 wa0 net wboUjy the w^rJk o£ iptng 'wation. 

Sweet smiling village! Iioveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fted and all Ay ohams wiAdrawn, 

Amidst Ay bowers the tyraot’S hand is seen 
And desolation saddens all Aa green,— 

One only matter graspi thy whole domavn. 

r * « « 

■Where Aen, oh' whore shall poverty remdo. 

To scape Ae pressure of contiguous pnde ? < 

‘‘ Semrty, ohnerfuL Mu. Cotton," ae Lamb calls him, describes 
Stosre as a Paradise. 

ON LOW COBHASl’e OAJiDRN, 

];tpnst;les much Ae sage's hratns 
Where Bdan stood of yore, 

Spipe pl^oe it in Arabia’s plains, 

@ome say it is np more. 

But Cohham oan Aose tales coaihA, 

As all Ae curious know ; 

For ho baA proved beyond dispute, 

That Paradise is SlOWB. 

l^omson also calls the place a paradise; 

Ye Powers 

That o’or-AsiganlBn and Ae rural seat 
PiMSide, which shining Arough Ae oheerihl laud 
A oountless Bumbers blsA Bntaaoia sees, 
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O, lea4 lije'to tjie vid«-ettctaded walkA, 

The^Mr mj^tk periilite ijf Stowe ! 

Kot PMdsa K!yHA <A Id&iA'ii dhoi^ 

£*« *a/w nsii so«We *; sdoh raricMa tA 

Br geniaa ftr«d, lt^c3i.‘u4M|[(m!tial!utie& 

iK«l 

jUl-bstMteoDS BFmtei* Sktn to twout^OM. 

Tke pwt Bomeirlw* maais the effect of this % 6 14» 

chartoii of Stowe, by making it a rf Hrikt Ufa 

owner 

Hi* verdant file* 

Of ordered trees ehonld here mglorione range, 

Inatead of aqoadrone flaming o’er Uie field, 

Xnd lonjf rtobiitflDd hosts. 

This tejw .sefltfttion of mral pnrstiits ae inglorious, i senti- 
teOD' so Oat of keeping with 'his subject, is soon after foUoweS 
tkthw iiiOolim=*ently, by a soM of paraphrase of Virgilfl edebrated 
JMoture of nu tJ felicity, and aomo of 'ilowsoa’a own iboughta 
on the kdfVOitag^a of a fotfOat frotA active life. 

db, inewbe tut his happinesa, of men 
The happiest he 1 Who far fiem public rage 
Deep in the vole, with a ehoiee few retired 
Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life, &c.* 

Then again:— 

liOt others brave the flood in quest of gain 
And beat ibr joyless months, the gloomy waVo. 

Let tuck as deem it glory to dettroy, 

Susi into Hood, ihe sad qf cdiet ted ; 

Unpin etd, esMtiiig xn ihe xndow’t xeail. 

The vtrgtn’e shnei'and t^fant’e trembhug cry. 
«-*****« 

While he, ArOm all the storstiy pftSsionS fiOo 
That restlosB men mVolve, hears and but hoMa, 

At distanoe safe, the humafi tempest roar. 

Wrapt oloso in coneoious peace. The fall of kings. 

The rage of nations, and the crush of states, 

ISOve ncH^ the mhn, who from the world escaped, 

In stili retreats and fiowety solitndcs. 

To nature’s voice attends, ftom mouth to month. 

And day to day, through the revolvmg yeai; 

Admiring lees her in her every shape , 

Feels all hot sWeOt omotioss at his heart; 

* BXBA'rijM.—in tiie ‘Wnnslatlon firom ’VirgO at page 27 , hurt line but two, 
fer tern reftd I’li'Sk. 
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Takw s4ukt she liberal gires, nor asks for more. 

He, when yonng Spring, protodes the bnrstiDg genw 
Blarkg the first bnd, and ancks the healthfol gale 
Into his fimhened soul; her genial hour 
He foil enjoTS, and not a beauty blows 
' And not an caning blossom breathes in rain. 

^Fhomson in his description of Lord Townshend's seat of 
Bunbam—another English estate once much celebrated and still 
much admired—exclaims: 

Snch ore thy beanties, Bainham, such the hannte 

Of angels, in primeval guiltless days 

■When man, imparadised, oonversed with God. 

And Broome after quoting the whole description in his dedica¬ 
tion of his own poems to Lord Townshend, observes, in the 
old fiuhioned fulsome strain, “This, my lord, is but a feint picture 
of the place of your retirement which no ono ever enjoyed more 
elegantly.”* “A feint picture'" What more would the dedicator 
have wished Thomson to say? Broome, if not contonted with 
his patron’s seat being described as an earthly Baradisc, must 
Lave desired it to be compared with Heaven itself, and thus 
have left bis Lordship no hope of the enjoyment of a better 
place than he already possessed. 

Bamnel Boyse, who when without a shirt to his bach sat 
up in his bed to write verses, with his arms tlirough two 
holes in his blanket, and when he went into the streets wore 
paper collars to conceal the sad deficiency of Imen, has a poem 
of considerablo length entitled T/te Triutnphg of Nature, It 
is wholly devoted to a description of this magnificent garden, 
in which, amongst other architectural ornaments, was a temple 
dedicated to British worthies, where the busts of Pope and 
Congreve held conspicuons places. 1 may as well give a 

• Broome though a writer of no groat genius (if any), had yet the honor 
to bo associated with Pope in the translation of the Odyssey. He translated 
the 2nd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 16th, 18th, and 28rd books. Henloy (Orator Houley) 
sneered at Pope, in the foUovring oouplst, for receiving so much assistance: 

Pope came clean off with Homer, but they say, 

Broome went before, and kindly swept the way. 

Penton was another of F<^’t auxiliaries. He translated the,lst, 1th, 19U> 
aztd 30th books (of the Odjrssey). Pop* himself translated the rest. 
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Specimen of tlio lines of poor Boyse. Here is his description 
of that part of Lord Cobham’s grounds in which is erected to 
the Goddess of Love, a Temple containing a statue of the 
Veuns de Bfedicis. 

Next to the feir asoont our stepg we traced. 

Where shines a&r the bold rotunda placed;. 

The artftil deme Ionic oolumns bear 
Light as the &bric swells in ambient air. 

Beneath enshrined tiio Tuscan Venus stands 
And beauty’s queen the beauteous soeno commands i 
The fond beholder sees with glad surprise. 

Streams glisten, lawns appear, and forests rise— 

Here through thick shades alternate buildings break. 

There though the borders steals the silver lake; 

A soft variety delights the soul. 

And harmony resulting crowns the whole. 

Congreve in his Letter in verse addressed to Lord Cobham 
asks him to 

Tell how his pleasing Stowe employs his time. 

It would seem that the proprietor of Stowe took particular 
interest in the disposition of the water on his grounds. Congreve 
enquires 

Or dost thou give the winds afar to blow 
Each vexing thought, and heart-devouiing woe. 

And hx thy mind alone on rural scones. 

To twn (Ae level laiem to ligniil plains f 
To raise the creeping rills from bumble beds 
And force the latent spring to lift thoir heads, 

On watery oolumns, capitals to rear. 

That mix £beir flowing curls with upper air! 

< * * • * « * 

Or slowly walk along the masy wood 

The lino:— 

To tom the level lawn to liquid plains— 

Will remind the reader of Pope’s 

Lot Cobham comes and floats them with a lako— 

And it might be thought that Congreve had taken the hint 
from the bard of Twickenham if Congreve's poem had not 
preceded that of Pope. The one was published in 1729, the 
other in 1731, 
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is in the list of jpoets who have althded to ‘ Cobhani’s 
0aviM*' utl oOmOiiattionitioa of them. 

, And CptAAmf And WladAnf** rstmts ^ 
yifbaa Pope dSeovibM them tune • Uumsand 

“Mag^cence And e{)!eadoDrt’' Mf. Wh&teljft thd author 
of Oburvatiotu ow Modttti the ohamoter* 

istios of Stove. Zt is like one of those places celebrated in 
antiquity which were deroted to the purposes of religion, and 
filled with sured groves, hallowed fountains, and temples 
dedicated to several deities; the resoH of distant nations and the 
object of Teneratlon to half the heathen world t the pomp is, at 
Stowe, blended with beauty; and the place is equally distin¬ 
guished by its amenity and graildcut.” Horace Walpole 
speaks of its “ visionary enchantment." " t haVe been stroll¬ 
ing about in Btlckinghamsbirc and Oxfordshire, frOm garden to 
garden," says Pope in one of his letters, “ but still returning 
to Lord Cobham’s with fresh satisfaction.”* 


• The late Humphrey Bopton, one of the best landsoape-gordonars that 
ilDglabd baa produced, and who was for many years employed on aJtomtions 
and improrements in the house and grounds at Cobham, in Kent, the seat of 
the Sari of Dandoy, seemed to think that 8lowe ought not to monopolize 
applause and admiratiott. “ Vfhethe*,” he sldd, “ We oonsidBr Its extent, 
its magnifioenoe or its oolnibrt, there are Ihw places that can vie with 
Cobham.” Eepton died in l81T, and his patron and friehdtho tSaflof Damloy 
put np at Cobham an Ihsoription to his memory. 

Tho park at Cobham extends Over an area of no less than 1,800 acres, 
diversified with thick groves Mid finely Scattered single trees and gentle 
slopes and broad smooth lawns. Some of tho trees are singularly beautiihl 
and of great age and size. A cbesnut tree, named tho Four Sisters, is five 
and twenty feet in girth. The mansion, of which the central part was built 
by Inigo Jones, is a very noble one. Geoige tho Fourth pronounced the 
niusio room tho finest room in England. Tho walls are of polished white 
marble with pilasters of sienna marble. The picture goUety is enriched 
with valuable epeoimens of tho genius of Titian and Cuido and Salvatoi 
Bosa and Sir Joshua Boynolds. There ia another jEamous estate in Kent, 
Knole, the seat of 

Doreet, tho grace of courts, the Muse’s pride. 

The Earl of Dorset, though but a poetaster himself, knew bow to appreciate the 
higher genius of others. He loved to be surrounded by tho finest spirita of hi< 
Hme. Thoto is a pleasant aneedoto of tho company at his table agreeing 
to see which amongst them could produce the best impromptu. Dryden wm 
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The frrounds at Stowe, until tlie year 1714, were laid out in 
the old fonnal style. Bridgeman then commeneed tije ' 

Stowe is ia the possession Mser^nis 

Chapdof,. iQn of the Duke of BtHsMagham. lit is nwlsneholy 
^ to state toat the libra^, the statues, the fnn>itnFe> <tod even 
some of the timber on the Utate, were sold in 184tl.to satisfy 
the creditors of the Duke. 

Pope was never tired of improving his own grounds. I 
pity you, Sir,” said a friend to him, “ because you have now 
completed every thing belonging to your gardens.”*, “ Why," 
replied Pope, “ I really shall be at a loss for' the diversion 
I used to take in carrying out and finishing things: I have now 
nothing left me to do but to add a little ornament or two along 
the ’ine of the Thames." I dare say Pope was by no means 
so near the end of his improvements as he and hie friend 
imagined. One little change in a garden is sure to sug¬ 
gest or be followed by another. Garden-improvements are 
“ never ending, still beginning.” The lat^Dr. Arnold, the 
famous schoolmaster, writing to a friend, says—“ The garden 
is a constant source of amusement to us both (self and wife); 
there are always some little alterations to be made, some few 
spots where an additional shrub or two would be ornamental,' 
something coming mto blossom; so that I can always delight 
to go round and see how things are going on." A garden is 
indebd a scene of continual change. Nature, even without 
the aid of the gardener, has “ infinite variety,” and supplies “a 
perpetual feast of nectared p^eets where no crude surfeit reigns.” 

Spence reports Pope to have said: “ I have sometimes 
had an idea of pianting an old gothic cathedral in trees. 
Good large poplars, with their white stems, cleared of boughs 
to a proper height would serve very well for the columns, 

appointed arbitrator. Dorset handed a slip of paper to Dryden, and wben 
aU the attempto were ooUeoted, Dryden decided witbont hesitation that 
poraet’s was the best. It ran thus : "/ promitt to pay Mr. John Dryita, on 
demand, the turn £ 600 . Dortet." 

* TMa Is generally put into the mouth of Pope, but if we are to believe 
Spenoo, who is the only authority for the anecdote, it was addressed to himself. 
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and might form the different aisles or peristilliams, hy 
their different distances and heights. These would look very 
well near, and the dome rising all in a proper tuft in the 
middle would look well at a distance.” This sort of verdant 
architecture would perhaps have a pleasing effect, but it is rather 
too much in the artificial style, to be quite consistent with 
Pope’s own idea of landscapo-ga/lening. And there are Other 
trees that would form a nobler natural cathedral than the formal 
poplar. Cowper did not think of the poplar, when he described 
a green temple-roof. 

How air; and how light tho graooful arch, 

' Yet awftil B8 tho conBcomted roof 

Be-oeboing pious anthems. 

Almost the only traces of Pope’s garden that now remain are 
the splendid Spanish chesnut-trecs and some elms and cedars 
planted by the poet himsolf. A space once laid out in winding 
walks and beautiful shrubberies is now a potatoe field! The 
present proprietor, Mr, Young, is a wholesale tea-dealer. Even 
the bones of the poet, it is said, have been disturbed. The 
skull of Pope, according to William Howitt, is now in the private 
collection of a phrenologist! Tho manner in which it was ob¬ 
tained, he says, is this:—On some occasion of alteration in the 
church at Twickcnliam, or burial of some ono in the same spot, 
tho coffin of Pope was disinterred, and opened to see tho stato 
of the remains. By a bribe of .£50 to the Sexton, possession 
of the skull was obtained for one night: another skull was then 
returned instead of the poet’s. 

It has been stated that the French term Ferme Omie was first 
used in England by Bhonstonc. It exactly expressed tho 
character of his grounds. Mr. Reptou s.aid that ho never strolled 
over the scenery of tho Leasowes without lamenting tho 
constant disappointment to which Shenstonc exposed himself 
by a vain attempt to unite tho incompatible objects of ornament 
and profit. “Thus,” continued Mr. Eepton, “the poet lived under 
tho continu.al mortification of disappointed hope, and with a 
mind exquisitely sensible, he felt oqimlly tho sneer of the great 
man at the magnificence of his attempt and tho ridicule of the 
farmer at the misapplication of his paternal acres." The 
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“ sneer of the great man" is perhaps an allusion to what Dr. 
Johnson says of Lord Lyttelton :—that ho “looked with disdain' 
on “ the petty State” of his neighbour. “ For a while,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ the inhabitants of Hagley affected to tell their 
acquaintance of the little fellow that was trying to make himself 
admiredbut when by degrees the Leasowes forced themselves 
into notice, they took care to defeat the curiosity which they 
could not suppress, by conducting their visitants perversely 
to inconvenient points of view, and introducing them at, the 
wrong end of a walk to detect a deception ; injuries of which 
Shenstone would heavily complain.” Mr. Graves, the zealous 
friend of Shenstone, indignantly denies that any of the Lyttelton 
family had evinced so ungenerous a feeling towards the proprie¬ 
tor of the Leasowes who though his “ empire" was less “ spa¬ 
cious and opulent” bad probably a larger share of true taste than 
even the proprietor of Hagley, the Lyttelton domain—thongh 
Hagley has boon much, and I doubt not, deservedly, admired.* 

* It mis boon said that in laying out the grounds at Hagloy, Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton received some valuable hints from tho author of T/ne Seamiu, who was for 
some time his Lordship's guest. Tho poet has commemorated tho beauties 
of Hagley Park in a description that is familiar to all lovers of English 
poetry. I must make room for a few of the concluding lines. 

Meantime you gain the height, from whoso fair brow. 

The bursting prospect spreads immense around; 

And snatched o’er hill, and dale, and wood, and lawn. 

And verdant field, and darkening heath between. 

And villages embosomed soft in trees, 

And spiry towns by surging columns marked. 

Of household smoke, your eye excursive roams ; 

Wide stretching from the hall, in whose kind haunt 
The hospitable genius lingers still. 

To where the broken landscape, by degrees. 

Ascending, roughens into rigid hills ; 

O’er which the Cambrian mountains, like far clouds. 

That skirt the blue horizon, dusky rise. 

It certainly does not look as if there had been any want of kindly feeling 
towards Shenstone on the part of Lyttelton when we find the following in¬ 
scription in Hagley Park. 

To tho memory of 
William Shenstone, Esquire, 

In whose veise 
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Jh. Johnson states that Shenstone’s expenses were beyonJ 
^ means,—>that be spent bis estate in adorning it—that ati; 

last the jdamoura of ereditors “ oTeipowered the lamb’s bleat 
and the linnet’s songand that his groves were haunted by beings 
very different from fauns and fiiries." But this is gross exagge • 
ration. Shenstone was occasionally, indeed, in slight pecuniary 
difficulties, but he could always have protected himself from the 
intrusion of the myrmidohs of the law by raising money on 
his estate; for it appears that after the payment of all his debts, 
he left legacies to his friends and annuities to his servants. 

Johnson himself is the most scornful of the critics upon Shen- 
stone’s rural pursuits. “ The pleasure of Shenstone,” says the 
Doctor, “ was all in his eye: he valued what he valued merely 
for its looks. Nothis^ raised bis indignation more than to ask 
if there were any dshea in bis water.” Dr. Johnson would 
have seen no use in the loveliest piece of running water in the 
world if it had contained nothing that he could masticate! Mrs. 
Piozzi says of him, “ The truth is, he hated to hear about 
prospects and views, and laying out grounds, and taste in garden¬ 
ing.” “ That was the best garden,” he said, “ which product 
most roots and fruits; and that water was most to be prized 
which contained most fish.” On this principle of the value¬ 
lessness of those pleasures which enter the mind through the 
eye. Dr. Johnson should have blamed the lovers of painting for 
dwelling with such fond admiration on the canvas of his friend 
Sir Joshua Beynolds. In point of fact. Dr. Johnson had no more 


Wore all the natoral graooB, 

And in whose manners 
Was all the amiable simplicity 
Of pastoral poetry, 

With the sweet tenderness 
Of the elegiac. 

There is also at H:^ley a complimentary inscription on an urn to Alexander 
Pope; and, on an octagonal building called Thomon’s Seat, there is an 
inscription to the author of The Season!. Eagloy is kept up with great care 
and is still in possession of the descendants of the founder. But a late 
visitor (Mr. George Dodd) expresses a doubt whether the Loasowes, even 
in its comparative decay, » not a finer bit of landscape, a more deligbtfii 
place to lose one-self in, than even its larger and better preserved neighbour. 
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eyinpathy w ith tie genias of tbe painter or the mttsidftn than, 
with that of the Landscape gardener, for he had neither an eye 
nor an ear for Art. He wondered how any man oonld be such a 
fool as to be mqved to tears by music, and observed tbat, “ one 
oonld not fill one's belly with hearing soft mnnnurs or looking 
at rough cascades.” No: the loveliness of nature does not 
satisfy the thirst and hunger of the body, but it doe* satisfy the 
thirst and hanger of the soul. No one can find wheaten bread 
or wine or venison or beef or plum-pudding or turtle-soup in 
mere sounds and sights, however exquisite—neither can any one 
find such 8ub3;antial diet within the boards of a book—no not 
even on the pages of Shakespeare, or even those of the Bible 
itself,—but men can find in sweet music and lovely scenery and 
good books sometbing ioSoitely more precious iban all tbe 
wine, venison, beef, or plum-pudding, or tnrtlo-soup that could be 
swallowed during a long life by the most craving and capacious 
alderman of London! Man is of a dual nature: he is not all 
body. He has other and far higher wants and enjoyments than 
the purely physical—and these nobler appetites are gratified 
by the charms of nature and the creations of inspired genius. 

Dr. Johnson’s gastronomic allusions to nature recal the old 
story of a poet pointing out to a utilitarian friend some 
white lambs frolicking in a meadow. “ Aye,” said, the other, 
“only think of a quarter of one of them with asparagus 
and mint sauce!” The story is by some supposed to have had 
a Scottish origin, and a prosaic North Briton is made to say 
that the pretty little lambs, sporting amidst the daisies and 
buttercups, would “mak bravo pies." 

A profound feeling for the beautiful is generally held to be an 
essential quality in the poet. It is a curious fact, however, that 
there are some who aspire to the rank of poet, and have their 
claims allowed, who yet cannot be said to be poetical in their 
nature—for how can that nature be, strictly speaking, poetical 
which denies the sentiment of Ecats, that 

A thing of beauty is a joy for over? 

Both Scott and Byron very earnestly admired Dr. Johnson’s 
London” and “ The Vanity of Human Wishes." Yet the sen- 
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timents just quoted from the author of those productions are 
fcr more oharaeteristic of a utilitanan philosopher than of one 
who has been endowed by nature with 

The Tision and the faculty divine, 
and made capable, like some mysterious enchanter, of 

Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Crahbe, also a prime faTorite with the authors of the Lay 
of the Lott Minstrel, and Childe Harold, is recorded by his 
biographer—his own son—to have exhibited “ a remarkable in¬ 
difference to all the proper objects of taste;” to have had “no real 
love for painting, or music, or architecture or for what a painter’s 
eye considers as the beauties of landscape.” “ In botany, grasses 
the most useful but the least ornamental, were his favorites." 
“ He never seemed to bo captivated with the mere beauty of 
natural objects or even to catch any taste for the arrangement 
of his specimens. Within, the house was a kind of scientific 
confusion; in the garden the usual showy foreigners gave place 
to the most scarce flowers, especially to the rarer weeds, of 
Britain; and were scattered here and there only for preserva¬ 
tion. In fact he neither loved order for its own sake nor had 
any very high opinion of that passion in others."* Lord Byron 
described Crabbe to be 

Though nature’s stemost painter, yet the best. 

What! was he a better painter of nature than Shakespeare ? 
The truth is that Byron was a wretched critic, though a powerful 
poet. His praises and his censures were alike unmeasured. 

Bis generous ardor no cold ino(huin knew. 


* Coleridge is reported to have said—“ There is in Crabbe an absolute 
defect of high imagination; ho gives me little pleasure. Yet no doubt he 
has much power of a certain kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some 
pains, acatholic taste in literature.” Walter Savage Landor, in his “Im> 
aginary Conversations,” makes Person say—“ Crabbe wrote with a two-penny 
nail and scratched rough truths and rogues’facts on mud walls.” Horace 
Smith represents Crabbe, as “Pope in worsted stockings.” That there is merit 
of some sort or other, and that of no ordinary kind, in Crabbe’s poems, is 
what no one wiH deny. They relieved the languor of the last days of two great 
men of very difieieat dmractem—Sir Walter Scott and Charles James Fox. 
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He seemed to recognize no great general principles of cri- 
tidlsm, but to found all bis judgments on mere prejudice and 
passion. He thought Cowper “ no poet,” pronounced Spenser 
“a dull fellow,” and placed Pope above Shakespeare. Byron’s 
line oa Crabbe is inscribed on the poet’s tombstone at Trow¬ 
bridge. Perhaps some foreign visitor on reading the inscription 
msy be surprized at his own ignorance when he learns that it is 
not the author of Macbeth and Othello that he is to regard as the 
best painter of nature that England has produced, but the author 
of the Parieh Register and the Tales of the Hall. Absurd and 
indiscriminate laudations -of this kind confound all intellectual 
distinctions and make criticism ridiculous. Crabbe is unquestion¬ 
ably a vigorous and truthful writer, but he is not the lest we 
have, in any sense of the word. 

Though Dr. Johnson speaks so contemptuously of Shenstone’s 
rural pursuits, he could not help acknowledging that when the 
poet began “ to point his prospects, to diversify his surface, to 
entangle his walks and to wind his waters,” he did all this 
with such judgment and fancy as “ made his little domain the 
envy of the great and the admiration of the skilful; a place to 
be visited by travellers, and copied by designers.” 

Mason, in his English GardAi, a poem once greatly admired, 
but now rarely read, and never perhaps with much delight, does 
justice to the taste of the Poet of the Lcasowes. 

Nor, Shonslono, thou 

Shalt pass without thy meed, thou son of peace! 

Who know’fit, perchance, to hannoniio thy shades 
Still softer than thy song ; yet was that song 
Nor rude nor inharmonious when attuned 
To pastoral plaint, or tale of slighted lore. 

English pleasure-gardens have been much imitated by the 
French. Viacomte Qirardin, at his estate of Ermenonville, dedi¬ 
cated an inscription in amusing French-English to the proprietor 
of the Lcasowes— 

THIS PLAIN STONE 
TO WILLIAM SHEN8TONE ; 

IN HIS WKITINGB HE DISPLAYED 
A MIND NATURAL; 

AT LEASOWES HE LAID 
AKOASIaN OKEENS aUBAL. 
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Tte Viscomte, though his English composition was so quaint 
and imperfect, was an elegant writer in his own language, and 
showed great taste and skill in laying out his grounds. Ho had 
visited England, and earefuUy studied our modem style of garden* 
iug. He had personally oonsalted Shenstone, Masonj 'Whateley 
and other English authors on subjects of raral taste. He published 
an eloquent description of his own estate. His famous friend 
Bousseau wrote the pre&oe to it. The book was translated into 
English. Bousseau spent his last days at Ermenonville and was 
buried there in what is called The hie of Poplars. The garden 
is now in a neglected state, but the tomb of Bousseau remains 
uninjured, and is frequently visited by the admirers of his genius. 

“Dr. Warton,” says Bowles, “mentions Milton and Pope 
as the poets to whom English Landscape is indebted, but he 
/orpotpoor Shenstone.'’ A later writer, however, whose sym¬ 
pathy for genius communicates such a charm to aU his anecdotes 
and comments in illustration of the literary character, has devoted 
a chapter of his Curiosities of Literature to a notice of the rural 
tastes of the proprietor of the Leasowes. I must give a brief 
extract from it, 

“ When we consider that Shenstone, in developing his fine pas¬ 
toral ideas in the Leasowes, educated the nation into that taste 
for landscape-gardening, which has become the model of all 
Europe, this itself constitutes a claim on the gratitude of posteri¬ 
ty. Thus the private pleasures of a man of genius may become 
at length those of a whole people. The creator of this new taste 
appears to have received far less notice than he merited. The 
name of Shenstone does not appear in the Essay on Gardening, 
by Lord Orford: even the supercilious Gray only bestowed a ludi¬ 
crous ime^e on these pastoral scenes, which, however, his friend 
Mason has celebrated; and the genius of Johnson, incapacitated 
by nature to touch on objects of rural fancy, after describing some 
of the offices of the landscape designer, adds, that ‘ be will not 
inquire whether they demand any great powers of mind.’ John¬ 
son, however, conveys to us his own feelings, when he immediately 
expresses them under the character of ‘ a sullen and surly specu¬ 
lator.’ The anxious life of Shenstone would indeed have been 
remunerated, could ho have read the enchanting culogium of 
Whateley on the Leasowes; which, said he, ‘ is a perfect picture 
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of his mind—simple, elegant and amiable; and will always suggest 
a doubt whether the spot inspired his verso, or whether in the 
scenes which he formed, he only realised the pastoral images which 
abound in his songs.’ Yea! Shenatone^had been delighted could 
he have heard that Montesquieu, on his return home, adorned hia 
* Chateau Qothique, mais om6 de boia charmans, dont j’ai pris 
I’idOo en Angleterreand Shenstone, even with his modest and 
timid nature, had been proud to have witnessed a noble foreigner, 
amidst memorials dedicated to Theocritus and Virgil, to Thomson 
and Gesner, raising in his grounds an inscription, in bad English, 
but in pure taste, to Shenstone himself; for having displayed in 
his writings ‘ a mind natural,’ and in his Leasowes ‘ laid Arcadian 
greens ruraland recently Piudemonte has traced the taste of 
English gardening to Shenstone. A man of genius sometimes 
receives from foreigners, who aro placed out of the prejudices of 
his compairiota, tbo tribute of posterity!” 

“ The Leasowes,” says William Howitt, “ now belongs to the 
Atwood family; and a Miss Atwood resides there occasionally. 
But the whole place bears the impress of desertion and neglect. 
The’.ouse has a dull look; the same heavy spirit broods over 
the lawns and glades : And it is only when you surwey it from 
a distance, as when approaching Hales-Owen from Hagley, that 
the whole presents an aspect of unusual beauty.” 

Shenstone was at least as proud of his estate of the Leasowes 
as was Pope of his Twickenham Villa—^perhaps more so. By 
mere men of the world, this pride in a garden may bo regarded 
as a weakness, but if it be a w'eakness it is at least an innocent 
and inoffensive one, and it has been associated with the no¬ 
blest intellectual endowments. Pitt and Fox and Burke and 
Warren Hastings were not weak men, and yet were they all 
extremely proud of their gardens. Every one, indeed, who takes 
an active interest in the culture and embellishment of his garden, 
finds his pride in it and his love for it increase daily. Ho is 
delighted to see it flourish and improve beneath his care. 
Even the humble mechanic, in his fondness for a garden, often 
indicates a feeling for the beautiful, and a genial nature. If a 
rich man were openly to boast of his plate or his equipages, or 
a literary man of his essays or lus sonnets, as lovers of flowers 
boast of their geraniums or dahlias or rhododendrons, they would 

I 
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disgust the most indulgent ln iirer. But no one is shocked at the 
exultation of a gardener, amateur or profession.i.l, when in the 
fulness of his heart he descants upon the unri\ailed beauty of 
his favorite flowers: 

* 

‘ Plants of his hand, and children of hiscai 

“I have made myself two gardens," says Petrarch, “and I 
do not imagine that they are to be etjualled in ali the world. I 
should feel myself inclined to be angry with inrtunc if there 
wore any so beautiful out of Italy.” “ I wt^h,” says poor 
Kirke White writing to a friend, “1 wish you t t have a tasto 
of these (rural) pleasures with me, and if ever 1 should live to 
be blessed with a quiet parsonage, and another gi al object of my 
ambition—a garden, I have no doubt but we slnill be for some 
short intervals at least two quite contented bodi' The poet 
Young, in the latter part of his life, after year.' of vain hopes 
and worldly struggles, gave himself up almost entirely to the 
sweet seclusion of a garden ; and that peace and repose which 
cannot be found in courts and political cabinets, he found at 
last 

In gunny garden bowers 
Whore vernal winds each tree's low tones awaken. 

And buds and bells with changes mark the hours. 

He discovered that it was more profitable to solicit natnre 
than to flatter the great. 

For Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 

People of a poetical temperament—all true lovers of nature 
—can afford, fer better than more essentially worldly beings, to 
exclaim with Thomson. 

I care not Fortune wlu.t you mo deny. 

You cannot bar me of free Nature’s grace. 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
Throngli which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns and living streams at eve: 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 

And I their toys to the great children leave:— 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can mo bereave. 

The pride in a garden laid out under one’s own directions 
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and parity cultivated by one’s own baud lias been alluded to 
as in snme degree nnwortby of tlio dignity of nianbood, not 
only by mere men of tlie world, or silly coxcombs, but by people 
who elioidd have known better. Even Sir William Temple, though 
so enthir iaBtic about his fruit-trees, tolls us that ho will not 
enter uj on any account of Jlcncers, having only pleased himself 
with seeing or smelling them, and not troubled himself with 
the care of them, which ho observes “ is mara tlie ladies’ part 
than the metis " Sir William makes some amends for this almost 
contemptuous allusion to flowers in particular by his ardent 
appreciation of the use of gardens and gaidcning in general. 
Ho thus speaks of their attractions and advantages: “The 
sweetness of the air, the jileasantncss of the smell, the verdure 
of jdauts, the cleanness and lightness of food, the exercise of 
working or walking, but above all, the exemption from cares and 
Solicitude, seem equally to favor and improve both contemplation 
and health, the enjoyment of sense and imagination, and thereby 
the quiet and ease of the body and mind.” Again: “As gardening 
has been the inclination of kings and the choice of philosophers, 
so it has been the common favorite of public and private men, 
a pleasure of the greatest and the care of the meanest; and 
indeed an employment and a possession for which no man is 
too high or too lorn." This is just and liberal; though I 
can hardly help still feeling a little sore at Sir William’s having 
implied in the passage previously quoted, that the care of flowers 
is but a feminine occupation. As an elegant amusement, it is 
surely etjually well fitted for all lovers of the beautiful, without 
reference to their sex. 

It is not women and children only who delight in flower- 
gardens. Lord Bacon and William Pitt and the Earl of Cha¬ 
tham and Fox and Burke and Warren Hastings—all lovers 
of flowers—were assuredly not men of frivolous minds or 
of feminine habits. They wore always eager to exhibit 
to visitors the beauty of their parterres. In his declining 
years the stately John Komblo left .the stage for his garden. 
That sturdy English yeoman, William Cobbett, was almost as 
proud of his bods of flowers as of the pages of his Polilictd 
Register. He thus speaks of gardening: 
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“Gardening is a source of unicli greater proii; than is generally 
imagined ; but, merely as an amusement or recri ation it i-> a thing 
of very great value. It is not only eompatibh witli biit favora¬ 
ble to the study of any art or .science ; it is C' lulucivc to health 
by means of the irresistible temptation which it otfevs to early 
rising ; to tho stirring abroad upon one’s legs for a man may 
really ride till he cannot walk, sit till he cannot r and, and he abed 
till he cannot get up. It tends to turn the mils i of youth from 
amusements and attachments of a friaolous and ■ leious nature ; it 
is a taste which is indulged at home ; it tends to 'uakc home plea¬ 
sant, and to endear to u.s the sjiot on which it is lur lot io live.— 
and as to the attending it, what arc a 1 these exi>cnses 

compared with those of the short, the imsati.sfacO'ry, the injurious 
enjoyment of the card-table, and the rest of tuosu amusements 
which are sought from the town." CuiheU's Eny .'/i (/tin/an'r. 

“Other fine arts,” oh.«orvos Lord Kanies, “ i lav he (lervcrtoil 
to excite irregular and even lieious emotions, hut gunleniiig, 
which inspires tho purest and nlo^t refined jdeasiiri's, eamiot 
fail to promote every good atleetioii. The gaiety- and hannonv 
of mind it produceth, inclining the .'.peetator tt> eonununicato 
his satisfaction to others, and to make them hapjiv a.s he is 
liimself, tend naturally to establish in him a habit of humanity 
and benevolence.” 

Every thoughtful mind knows how nmeh the face of nature 
has to do with liuman happiiies.y. In the open .air and in tho 
midst of eumincr-flowcr.s, ivo often feel the truth of the obser¬ 
vation that “a fair day is a kind <d sensual pleasure, and of 
all others the most innocent. Hut it i- also soinothing more, 
and better. It kindles a spiritual ilelitrht. At such a time and 
in such a scene every observer cajiable of a religiou.s emotion 
is ready to exclaim— 

Oh! there is joy and liajijiiticss in every thing I sec, ' 

Which bids my soul rise up and bless ihu God th.at blesses me. 

./I MOW. 

The amiable and pious Doctor Carey of Rcrampore, in whoso 
grounds sprang up that dear little English daisy so beautifully 
addressed by his poetical proxy, James Montgomery of 
Sheffield, in the stanzas commencing;_ 

O 

Thric© welcome, little flower! 

My mother-country’s white and rod— 
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was SO much attached to liis Indian garden, that it was always 
in his heart in the intervals of more important cares. It is 
said that he remembered it even upon his death-bed, and that it 
was amungst his last injunctions to his friends that they should 
see to it' being kept up with care. He was 2>articularly anxious 
that the' hedges or railings should always be in such good order 
as to pii)tcct his favorite shrubs and flowers from the intrusion 
of Bciig.dee cattle. 

A gai'< len is a more interesting possession than a gallery of 
pictures or a cabinet of curiosities. Its glories are never 
stationary or stale. It has infinite variety. It is not the same 
to-day a- it was yesterday. It is always changing the cliarac- 
tor of it-I charms and always increasing them in number. It 
delights all the senses. Its pleasures arc not of an unsocial 
character ; for every visitor, high or low, learned or illiterate, 
may Ije fascinated with the fi-agrance and beauty of a garden. 
But shells and minerals and other curiosities arc for the man of 
science and the connoisseur. And a single inspection of them 
is generally sufficient: they never change their asiiect. The 
Picture-Gallery may charm an instructed eye but the multi¬ 
tude have little relish for human Art, because they rarely 
understand it:—while the skill of the Great Limner of Nature 
is visible in every flower of the garden even to the humblest 
swain. . 

It is {deasant to read how the wits and be.anties of the time 
of Queen Anno used to meet together in delightful garden- 
retreats, ‘ like the companies in Boccaccio’s Decameron or in 
one of lYattcau’s jnetures.’ Pvitchings Lodge, for instance, the 
seat of Lord Bathurst, was visited by most of the celebrities 
of England, and frequently exhibited bright groups of the polite 
and accomplished of both sexes ; of men distinguished for their 
heroism or their genius, and of women eminent for their easy 
and elegant conversation, or for gaiety and grace of manner, or 
perfect loveliness of face and form—^all in haimonions union with 
the charms of nature. The gardens at Ritchings were enriched 
with inscriptions from the pens of Congreve and Pope and Gay 
and Addison and Prior. When the estate passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the Earl of Hertford, his literary lady devoted it to the 
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Muses. “ She invited every .'iinniiev," says I^. folin-son, “sonic 
poet into the country to Lear her verses and as. '.st her .'.tudies. 
Thomson, who praises her so hn ishly in his “ Soring," oHended 
her ladyship by allowing her too cle.arly to pi rceivo that he 
was resolved not to place himself in the dilcinnia of which Pojio 
speaks so feelingly with reference to other poetasters. 

Seised and tied down to judge, how wretched I, 

Who can’t bo idlent, nnd .who will not lie. 

I sit with sad otviUty, 1 read . 

With honwt anguish and on aching head. 

But thougli “ the bard more fet than hard beseems** was restive 
under her ladyship’s “ poetical operations,” and too plainly exhi¬ 
bited a desire to escape the infliction, preferring the Earl’s claret 
to the lady’s rhymes, she should have been a little more generous¬ 
ly forgiving towards one who had already made her immortal. 
It is stated, that she never repeated her invitation to the 
Poet of the Seasons, who tliough so impatient of the eonnd of 
her tongue when it “ rolled” her own “raptures," seems to have 
been charmed with her at a distance —while, meditating upon 
her excellencies in the seclusion of his own study. The com¬ 
pliment to the Countess is rather awkwardly wedged in between 
descriptions of “gentle Spring" with her “shadowing roses” 
and “ surly Winter” with his “ ruffian blasts.” It should have 
commenced the poem. 

0 Hertford, fitted or to shine in courts 
With unaflbetod grace, or walk the plain, 

With innooonco and meditation joined 
In soft assemblage, listen to my song. 

Which thy own season paints; when nature all 
. Is blooming and benevolent like thee. 

Thomson had no objection to strike off a brief compliment 
in verse, but he was too indolent to keep up in propriA persunA 
an incessant fire of compliments, like the Ion Ions at a Car¬ 
nival. It was easier to write her praises than listen to her 
verses. Shenstono seems to have bean more pliable. He was 
personally obsecjuious, lent her recitations an attentive ear, 
and was ever ready with the expected commendation. It 
is not likely that her ladyship found much difficulty in col- 
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lecting around her a crowd of critics more docile than Thomson 
and quite as complaisant as Slicnstonc. Let but a Countess 

Oiico own the Ivappy lines. 

How the wit brightens, how the style refinesl 

Tin 'Ugli Thomson’s first want on his arrival in London from 
the North was a pair of shoes, and he lived for a time in great 
indigence, he was comfortable enough at last. Lord Lyttleton 
introduced him to the Prince of Wales (who professed himself 
the patron of literature) an4 when his Highness question¬ 
ed him about the state of his affairs, Thomson assured him 
that they “ were in a more poetical posture thau formerly.” 
The prince bestowed upon the poet a pension of a hundred 
pounds a year, and when his friend Lord Lyttleton was in power 
his Lordship obtained for him the office of Surveyor General of 
the Leeward Islands. He sent a deputy there who was more 
trustworthy than Thomas Moore’s at Bermuda. Thomson’s deputy 
after deducting his own salary remitted his principal three hundred 
pounds per annum, so that the hard ‘ more fat than hard be¬ 
seems’ was not ill a condition to grow thinner, and could afford 
to make his cottage a Castle of Indolence. Leigh Hunt has versi¬ 
fied an anecdote illustrative of Thomson’s luxurious idleness. 
He who could describe Indolence" so well, and so often appear¬ 
ed in the part himself, 

Slippered, and with hands, 

£ach in a waistcoat pockot, (so tlnat all 
Might yot repose that conld) was soon one mom 
Eating a wondering poach from off the troo. 

A little Bummer-honse at Eichmond which Thomson made his 
study is still preserved, and even some articles of furniture, just 
as he left them.* Over the entrance is erected a tablet on which 
is the following inscription ; 

HEBE 

THOMSON BANG 
THE SEASONS 
AND TIIEIB CHANGE. 


• Tho poet had a cottage and garden in Kow-foot-Lano at or near Bicb- 
mond. In the alcove in tho garden is a small table made of tho wood of 
the walnut tree. There is a drawer to the table which in all probability 
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Thomson was buried in Kiclianond Church Colliiih’s lines to 
his memory, beginning 

In yonder ymvo a Druid lies, 
are familiar to all readers of English poetry. 

Bichmond Hill has always been the delight not of j>oots only 
but of painters. Sir Joshua fleynolds built a hou.se there, and 
one of the only three laiidscapi's whieli seem e have survived 
him, is a view from the window tif bi.s dra.wii .r-rooni. Gains¬ 
borough was also a resident in ruehniond. !!;> liinond ganlens 
laid out or rather altered by Brown, are, now united with tlmse 
of Kew. 

Saragc resided for some time at Bichmond. It was the 
favorite haunt of Collins, one of the most poetical of poets, 
who, as Dr. Johnson say-s, “delighted to rove through the 
meanders of enchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden 
palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens.” Words¬ 
worth composed a poem upon the Thames near Bichmond in 
remembrance of Collins. Here is a stanza of it. 

Glido gently, tlius for over glide, 

0 Thames, that other bards may soo 
As lovely visions by thy side 
As now fair nvtr ! como to roc ; 

0 glide, iuir , froam for cv. i sti, 

Thy fjuict soul on all bestowing, 

Till all our minds for ever flow 
As tliy deep waters now arc floiviog. 

Thomson’s description of the scenery of Bichmond Hill perhaps 
hardly does it justice, but tbe lines are too interesting to be 
omitted. 

Say, shall wo wind 

Along tho streams ? or walk tho smiling moad? 

Or court tho forost-gladcs ? or wander wild 
Among the waving han^csts ? or ascend. 

While radiant Summer o]iens all its pride. 

Thy lull, delightful Shcuo* ? Here let us swoop 

often received charge of tho poet’s effusions hot from tho brain. On a 
brass tablet inserted in the top of the table is this inscription—" TkU ialU 
tAc properly of James Thomson, and always stood in this seat.*' 

* Shone or Sheen: the old name of Richmond, signifying in Saxon shining 
or spkndtmr. 
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Tho boundloRs landscape; now the raptur’d eye, 

Exulting swift, to huge Aiigusta soud. 

Now to the sister-liills* that skirt her plain, 

To lofly Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Wiiidsor lifts his princely brow 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view 
Calmly magnificent, tlion will wo turn 
To w'liore tlio silver Thames first nmil grows. 

1'liorc let tho foastod eye unwearied stray ; 
ljuxurious, there, rove througli the pendent woods 
That nodding hang o’er Tlarrington’K retreat; 

And stooping thence to Ham’s embowering walks. 

Beneath whose shades, in sjiotloss peace retir’d, 

With her the pleasing peri iicr of his heart, 

'rho wortf'y Quoeusbut , yx. larncats his Gaji, 

And polish’d Comhury woos the willing Muse. 

Slow let us trace tho matehleas vale of Thames : 

Fair winding up to where tho Mases haunt 
In Twit’nani’s liowors, and for their Pope implore 
The healing godf ; to royal Hampton’s pile. 

To Cleniiont’s torrass'd height, and Esher’s groves, 

Where in tho swoctust solitude', embrac’d 
By tho sof winding*^ of the silen Mole, 

From coM'ts and l os Pelham fluds vop-'si^ 

Knchanting vale ’ i>oyoud vte’or the Muse 
lias of Aehaia O' Hesporia mg! 

O vale of bliss ! softly oiling hills! 

On w’h’cli tho i i>tm' CtdUvutiitn lies. 

And joys to sec tho won jera of his toil. 

Tlio JlorH. Tiioiii;i« Ma-uriee WTOte :i jxtciii t nfi'f'mJ liU’hnhutd 
but if o..ntainf» nolliiri" tiosorving- of ([uotatiiui after tlie 
above paHwage from Thomson. In tlie Endfhh Jhinh and 
Scotch Rcviemers the labors of Maurice are compared to those 
of Sisyphus 

So up thy bill, ambro-sial Uichmond, heaves 
Dull Mauri‘'c, all his granite weight of loaves. 

Towards the latter part of the last century the Empress of 
Bussia (Catherine the Second) expressed in a French letter to 
Voltaire her admiration of the stylo of English Gardening. J I 

• Hlgbgate and Hamstoad. t In his last sickness. 

X On looking back at page 36 T fiml that I have said in the foot-note that it 
is only within the preseTU century that gardening has been elevated into a fne 
art, I did not moan within tho 6& years of this I9th century ; but irUhifi a 
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lova to distraction,” sho ^^tos, “ the present Dnglish teste in 
gardening. Their curved lines, their gentle slopes, their pieces of 
water in the shape of lakes, their picturesque little islands. I 
have a great contempt for straight lines and parallel walks. I 
hate those foniiteins which torture water into forms unknown 
to nature. I have banished all the shitues to the vestibules and 
to the galleries. In a word English teste predominates in my 
pIanto>nanie.'’’‘ 


Aundred years, £von this, however, was an inadvertency. Wo*may go a little 

further back, Kent and Pope lived to soo Landscapo-Gardoning considered 
a fine art. Before their time there were many good piactioal gardeners, 
but the poetry of flie art was not then much regarded except by a veiy few 
individuals of more than ordinary refinement. 

* Catherine the Second grossly disgraced herself as a woman—partly 
driven into misconduct herself by the behaviour of her husband—but 
as a sovereign it cannot be denied that she cxbibitod a penetrating 
sagacity and groat munihcence; and perhaps tlic lovers of llterataro and 
science should treat ber niouiory with a little considoruiion. Wlieu Diderot 
was in distress and advertized his library for sale, tho Kmpross sent him 
an order on a banker at Paris for tho amount demanded, namely fifloou 
thousand livres, on condition that tho Ubt^ary was to bo left as a deposit with 
the owner, and that he was to accept a gratuity of one thousand livres anua- 
aUy for taking charge of tho books, until the £m]iroHs should roquiro them. 
This was indeed a delicate and ingenious kindness. Lord Brougham makes 
D’Alembert and not Diderot tho Bubjcct of this anecdote. It is u mistake, 
Soe the Corrospondcuce of Baron do Grimm and Diderot with tho Duko 
of Saxe-Gotha. 

Many of tho Russian nobles keep uj> to this day tho taste in gardening 
introduced by Catherine tho Second, and have still many gardens laid out 
in tho English style. They have often had in their employ both English 
and Bcottish gardeners. Thoro is an aiieedoto of a Scotch gardener in the 
Crimea in one of the public journals:— 

^^Ourroaders”—says tho Jjavffghlre Journul^*^ v<\\\ recollect that when tho 
Allies made a brief expedition to Yalto, in tho south of tho Crimea, they 
were somewhat surprised and gratified bj' tho sight of some splendid gardens 
around a seat of Prince Woronzow. Littlo did our coimtiyiuon think that 
th^ gardens were the work of a Scotchman, and a Moray loon; yet such 
was tho ease. Tho history of tho ]»ersonage in (lucstiou is a somewhat siiigU' 
lar one: Jamie Sinclair, the garden boy, had a natural genius, and played 
the violin. Ijady Gumming had this boy educated by the family tutor, and 
sent him to Ijondou, where he was well known in for his skill in 

drawing and colouring, Mr. Knight, of tho Exotic Kursery, for whom he 
used to draw oix:hids and now plants, sont him to the Crimea, to Prince 
Woronzow, where he practised for thirtoeu yoais. Ho had laid out those 
beautiful gardens which tho allies tho other d<iy so much admii'ed ; had tho 
care of 10,000 acres of vineyards belonging to tho prince j was well known 
to the Czar, who often consulted him about improvements, and gave him 
amedal of merit” and a diploma or paasport, by which he was free to 
pass from one end of the empire to tho other, and also through Austria and 
Prussia. I have scon these mstrumonts* lie rctuniod to London in 1851, 
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X omitted when aDadin^ to those Englishmen in past times 
who anfimpated the taste of the present day in respect to 
laying out grounds, to mention the ever respected name of John 
Evelyn, and as all other writers before me, I believe, who have 
treated upon gardening, have been guilty of the same over- 
sight, I eagerly make his memory some slight amends by quot* 
ing the following passage from one of his letters to his friend 
Sir Thomas Browne. • 

“ I might likewise hope to refine upon some particulars, espeoi* 
ally concerning the ornaments of gardens, which I shall endeavor 
so to handle as that they may become useful and practicable, as 
well as magnificent, and that persons of all conditions and faculties, 
which delight in gardens, may therein encounter something for 
their owne advantage. The modell, which I perceive you have 
secno, will aboundantly tcstific my abhorrcncy of those painted 
and formal projections of our cockney gardens and plotts, which 
appeare like gardens of past-board and marchpane, and smell more 
of paynt then of flowers and [verdure; our drift is a noble, prince¬ 
ly, and universal Elysium, capable of all the amoenities that can 
na.arally be introduced into gardens of pleasure, and such as may 
stand in competition with all the august dosignes and stories of 
this nature, either of antient or moderae v -mes; yet so as to 
become useful and significant to the least pretences and faculties. 
Wo will endeavour to shew how the air and genious of gardens 
operat upon humane spirits towards virtue and sanctitic: I mean 
in a remote, preparatory and instrumontall working. How caves, 
grotts, mounts, and irregular ornaments of gardens do contribute 
to contemplative and philosophicall enthusiasme; how dysiunt, 
antrum, nenius, paradyms, hortus, lucw, &c., signifie all of them 
r&m, sacrom it divinam; for these expedients do influence the soule 
and spirits of men, and prepare them for converse with good an- 
gclls; besides which, they contribute to the lesse abstracted plea¬ 
sures, phyloaophy naturall, and longcvitie: and 1 would have not 
onely the elogios and cfligic of the antient and famous garden 

and was just ongagod with a London publisher for a threo years’ job, when 
Menschikoff found the Turks too hot for him last April twelve-mouth ; the 
Kussians then made up for blows, and Mr. Sinclaii’ was more dangerous for 
thorn in London than Lord Aberdoeu. He was tho only ioreigner who was 
ever allowed to sea all that was done in and out of Sebastopol, and over all 
tho Crimea. The Czar, however, took care that Sinolair could not join the 
allios ; ’oub where ho is and what he is about I must not tell, until the war is 
over—oxoopt that ho is not in Huasia, and that ho will never play first fiddle 
again in Uorayshiru.” 
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heroes, but a society of the pamdin mdtorei, persons of antient 
simplicity, Paradisean and Hortulan saints, to be a society of 
learned and ingenuous men, such as Dr. Browne, by whome we 
might hope to redeeme the tymo that has bin lost, in pursuing 
Vwlffar Errours, and still propagating them, as so many bold men 
do yet presume to do.” 

The English styfe of landscape-gardening being founded on 
natural princip^s must be recognized by true taste iu all countries. 
Even in Home, when art was most allowed to predominate 
over nature, there were occasional instances of that correct 
feeling for rural beauty which the English during the last 
century and a half have exhibited more consj)icuously than 
other nations. Atticus preferred Tully’s villa at Arjjinum to all 
his other villas; because at Arpinum, Nature predominated over 
art. Our Kents and Browns* never expressed a greater contempt, 
than was expressed by Atticus, for all formal and artificia) 
decorations of natural scenery. 

The spot where Cicero's villa stood,' was, in the time of 
Middleton, possessed by a convent of monks and was called the 
ViUa of St. Domhiic. It was built, observes Mr. Dunlop, in 
the year 1030, from the fragments of the Arpinc Villa! 

Art, glory, Freedom, fail—but Nature still is fair. 

“ Nothing,” says Mr. Kelsall, “ can be imagined finer than 
the surrounding landscape. The deej) azure of the sky, un¬ 
varied by a single cloud—Sora on a rock at the foot of the 
precipitous Appennihes—both banks of the Oarigliano covered 
with vineyards—the fraj/or atjuarum^ alluded to by Atticus 

• Brown gucoeedod to tho popularity of Kent. Ho was nicknamed. Capability 
Brmm, because when ho had to examine grounds previous to proposed alter¬ 
ations and improvements ho talked much of their capabilities. One of the 
works which oro said to do his memory most honor, is tho Park of Nuneham, 
tho seat of Lord Harcourt. Tho grounds extond to 1,200 acres. Horace 
Walpole said that they contained scones woHhy of the bold pencil of Kubons, 
and subjects for the tranquil sunshine of Clauilo do Lorraiue. The following 
inscription is placed over the ontraiioo to tho gardens. 

Hero universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces and tho Hours in danoo. 

Loads on tho eternal Spring. 

It is said that tho gardens at Nuneham wore laid out by Mason, tho poet. 
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in hifl work De Leffihus —tke cwlness, tte rapidity and ultra* 
marine hue of the Fibrenus—the noise of its cataracts—the 
rich, turquoise color of the Liris—the minor Appennines round 
Arpino, crowned with umbrageous oaks to the very summits— 
present scenery hardly elsewhere to be equalled, certainly not 
to be surpassed, oven in Italy.” 

This description of an Italian landscape can hardly fail to 
charm the imagination of the coldest reader ; but after all, I 
cannot help confessing to so inveterate a partiality for deiw old 
England ns to be deh’ghted with the compliment which Gray, the 
poet, pays to English scenery when he prefers it to the scenery 
of Italy. “Mr. Walpole,” writes the poet from Italy, “says, 
our memory sees more than our eyes in this country. This is 
extremely true, since ioi-rcalilk's Windsor or Eichmond Hill 
is infinitely preferable to Albano or Fbescati.” 

Sir Walter Scott, with all his patriotic love for his own 
romantic land, could not withhold his tribute to the loveliness 
of Eichmond Hill,—its “ unrlrallod landscape" its “ tea of 
VC' dure.” 

“ They” (The Duke of Argyle and Jeanie Deans) “ paused for a 
moment on the brow of a hill, to gaze on the ttnrivailed landscape 
it presented. A huge sea of verdure, with crossing and intersect¬ 
ing promontories of massive and tufted groves was tenanted by 
numberless flocks and herds which seemed to wander unrestrained 
and unbounded through the rich pastures. The Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and there garlanded with forests, moved on 
slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch of the scene, to whom 
all its other beauties were but accessaries, and bore on its bosom 
an hundred barks and skiffs whoso white sails and gaily fluttering 
pennons gave life to the whole.” The Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

It must of course be admitted that there are grander, more 
sublime, more varied and extensive prospects in other countries, 
but it would be difficult to persuade me that the richness of 
English verdure could be surpassed or even equalled, or that any 
part of the world can exhibit landscapes more truly lonely and 
loveable, than those of England, or more calculated to leave a deep 
and enduring impression upon the heart. Mr. Kclsall speaks of 
an Italian sky “ uncovered by a sinylc cloud," but every iiaintcr 
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and poet knows how much •varietj and beauty of effect are . 
bestowed upon hill and plain and grove and river by passing 
donds; and even our over-hanging vapours remind us of the veil 
upon the cheek of beauty ; and ever as the sun uplifts the dark¬ 
ness the glory of the landscape seems renewed and freshened. It 
would cheer the saddest heart and send the blood dancing through 
the veins, to behold after a dull misty dawn, the sun break out 
over Eichmond Hill, and with one broad light make the whole 
landscape smDe; but I have been still more interested in 
the prospect when on a cloudy day the whole “ sea of 
verdure” has been swayed to and fro into fresher life by the 
fitful breeze, while the lights and shadows amidst the foliage 
and on the lawns have been almost momentarily varied by the 
varying sky. These changes fascinate the eye, keep the soul 
awake, and save the scenery from the comparatively monotonous 
character of landscapes in less varying climes. And for my own 
part, I cordially echo the sentiment of Wordsworth, who when 
conversing with Mrs. Hemans about the scenery of the Lakes in the 
North of England, observed: “I would not give up the mists 
that sjfnntxuxlxse our mountains for all the blue skies of Italy.” 

Though Mrs. Stowe, the American authoress already quoted 
as one of the admirers of England, duly appreciates the 
natural grandeur of her own land, she was struck with admiration 
and delight at the aspect of our English landscapes. Our trees, 
she observes, “ are of an order of nobility and they wear 
their crowns right kingly.” “Leaving out of account," she 
adds, “our mammoth arhoria, the English Parks have trees 
as fine and effective as ours, and when I say their trees are of 
an order of nobility, I mean that they (the English) jeay a 
reverence to them such os their magnificence deserves.” 

Walter Savage Landor, one of the most accomplished and 
most highly endowed both by nature and by fortune of our 
living men of letters, has done, or rather has tried to do, almost 
as much for his cjountiy in the way of enriching its collection of 
noble trees as Evelyn himself. He laid out £70,000 on the 
improvement of an estate in Monmouthshire, where he planted 
uad fenced half a •miWion of tijees, and bad a raWlion more ready 
to plant, when the conduct of some of his tenants, who epitcfully 
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uprooted them and destroyed the n^hole plantation, so disgusted 
him with the place, that he razed to the ground the house which 
had cost him JE8,000, and left the conntry. He then purchased 
a beautiful estate in Italy, which is still in possession of his 
family. He himself has long since returned to his native land. 
Landor loves Italy, but he loves England better. In one of his 
Imaginary Connersatiom ho tells an Italian nobleman: 

“The English are more zealous of introducing new fruits, shrubs 
and plants, than other nations; you Italians are leas so than any 
civilized one. Bettor fruit is eaten in Scotland than in the most 
fertile and cultivated parts of your peninsula. As for flowers, tJiere 
is a greater 'oarMy in the •worst of our fields than in the best oj 
your gardens. As for shrubs, I have rarely seen a lilac, a laburnum, 
a mezereon, in any of them, and yet they flourish before almost 
every cottage in our poorest villages.” 

“We wonder in England, when we hear it related by travellers, 
that peaches in Italy are left under the trees for swine ; but, when 
wo ourselves come into the country, our wonder is rather that the 
swine do not leave them for animals less nice.” 

Landor acknowledges that ho lias eaten better pears and 
cherries in Italy than in England, but that all the other kinds of 
fruitage in Italy ap])carcd to him unfit for dessert. 

The most cclebrateil of the private estates of the present day 
in England is Chatsworth, the seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 
The mansion, called the Palace of the Peak, is considered one of 
the most splendid residences in the land. The grounds are truly 
beautiful and most carefully attended to. The elaborate water¬ 
works are perhaps not in the severest taste. Some of them arc 
but costly puerilities. There is a wator-wurk in the form of a 
tree that sends a shower from every branch on the unwary 
visitor, and there arc snakes that spit forth jets upon him as ho 
retires. This is silly trifling: but ill adapted to interest those 
who have passed their teens j and not at all an agreeable sort of 
hospitality in a climate like that of England. It is in tho stylo 
of tho water-works at Versailles, where wooden soldiers shoot 
from their muskets voUies of water at the spectalois.* 

* Mrs. Stowo visvtod Ore JarSiu M.a\n.\Ve Vn ttxo Champs ‘EiVysfees, a son ot 
French Vanshah, where smah jets of gas wore so arranged astohmtnte 
“ flowers of tho softest Unto and tUo most porfoot shape.” 
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It was an old English custiim on certain occ, ions to sjn'iii- 
kle water over the company ot a grand entertai uicnt. llaeon, 
in his Essay on Masques, seeiii- to ohject to gc liiig drenched, 
when he observes that “ some sweet odours s ddcnly coming 
forth, irithout ani/ dropx arc in such i eomjiany a 

there is steam and heat, things of great ])loasure ai 1 ndreslunent.' 
It was a custom also of the ancient (Jrceks e id Uoinans to 
sprinkle tlieir guests with fragnint valors. The C 'Con'' had once 
the same taste: “ At times,” say-- Montaigne, “1 iin the Ipottom 
of the stage, they cansed .sweet--rented waters to -pout ii]>wards 
and dart their thread to sneh a jitodigious 'icight, as to 
sprinkle and perfmiie the ta-l multitudes o spectators.’ 
The Native gentry of India ahvays slightly priukh- their 
visitors with rose-water. .U is llniig from a small .sihei uten.sil 
tapering of!’ into a sort of ujirighl .'jioiit with a pierced to]) in 
the fashion of that jiart of a watering jiot which Endish garden¬ 
ers call the ruxe 

The finest of the water-works at Cliatsworth is one called the 
Emperor Fountmn which throws up a jet 2()7 feet liigh. This 
height exceeds that of any fountain in Eiirojio. There i- a ' asi, 
Conservatory on the estate, Imilt of glass by Sir Jo.seph 
Paxton, who designed and constructed the Crystal I’alaco. Ills 
experience in the building of cou.scrvatories no doubt Biiggc.stcd 
to him the idea of the .sjdcndid glass edifice in Hyde I’ark. The 
conservatory at Chatswijrth requii-ed 70,00(1 square feet of glass. 
Four miles of iron tubing are used in heating the building. 
There is a broad carriage way running right through the cetiire 
of the conservatory.^ This conscrvaimy is jieculiarly rich in 
exotic plants of all kinds, <■■ Oeeted ..t tin (-nornmas cost. This 
most princely csta'e. i luirasted wiib the little cottages and 
cottage-gardens iu tue iieighbourboo 1, suggesteii t.) Wonlstvorth 
the following s's net. 

C*IIATS\W0HTir. 

Chat':’'^oiTff ' Ui.v stalely Jiiiirj.sioii, iiud the priJc 
Of thy domain, strang-u eonifast do jiresent 
To bouso and lifinc in many u crii^^y rent 
Of tho wild Peak ; wlicie new-born waters glide 

• Napoleon, it is siikl, once conceived the plan of roofing with glass the 
gardens of the Tuilerics, so that they might be used as a winlor promenade. 
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Through heWs wh»)He thrifty ooinipauis !kl»iW" 

Ak in ft dear ami chosen batdshmcnt 
With every hemhlancc of onbiie • 

So kind IS simjile Nature, lanly tric<l' 
yot ho nliow* 1 <Mrt ju <’hlldhood cavo his troth 
To luistoral then set wjth nioih-,!, farms. 

May learn, if )ti<lyTiieiit stroiiglhcn \\}U> lus growth, 

'riiat not fok K.uu-y <iuly, hath ch.irinS : 

And, sUonutms to ]»n*U‘et from laHle''S harms 
The extremes ol ia\()ked life, ni:i) liommi botli. 

The two nohloftt ol’ intuh in puldio L'nnh'iis in En^lautl arc 
it Kensington aud Kow. Ken-'ingtou Oanlons were 
hogun )iy King AVilliam the 111, but wore originally on!}' twonty- 
r;ix acr s ill extent. Queen Anno aibled thirty aeros more. The 
ground wen? laid out by the we]l'kn()wn gardeu-designcr.s, Lon¬ 
don an I WiM'."^' Queen Caroline, who ibrnied the ►Serpentine llivcr 
by eoi;!io(*ting Mt'voral (h'taclied pieees of water into out', and .set 
the (A-ttnjilo of a |>ietiires(|ite devintioiiTroin the Mraiglit line,+ 

i')( d tnuu Hyde bark no less tli.in three hundred aert's wliieli 
v-ere laid out by liridgenian. Tliis \mis a great boon lo the 

^ Addison m the -ITTUi luuidK'r of the Sptcta('/r in alluding to ivensiuglou 
(Jardons, oI>sciTe.s : “J think there ate as many kinds of gardening as jioetrj' ; 
.-ur makoi*s of iiajterixjs and ilowor gardens arc ejngrammatists and sonnet- 
icers in the art; contriverh of bowers and grottos, treillages and cascades, aro 
rr niuncc writer.'!. Wise and London are our heroic poets; and if 1 may sin- 
gi- eiit any j)as.sago of their woika to commend I shall take notice of that 
part in the upper gui'don at Kensingtoo, which was at first nothing but a 
].u. U must have been a lino genius for gardening that could havo 
thought o{ fojii'i-nr such an unsightly hollow unto so beautiful an urea and 
to liarc hit the C} e \\ dh so uncommon and agreeable a scone a.s that winch it 
IS iu»w vTought into.’' 

t Lord Latlmist, says Loudon, informed Paines Barrington, that he 
fhord Bathurst) was the first rvho de\iatod from the straight hue in shoots of 
water by following the linos in a vulliy in widening a brook at Jlyskins, near 
(Johibiook ; and Loid tScrad'ord, thinking that iLuas done from poverty or 
cco'i..*xey asked him to own fiirly how little more it wt-uld have cost hmi to 
have juadc it straight. Tn those days no ]>ossessov of a 2 >ark or garden has 
tho watci uu ius grounds ciUicr straiglit or stjuai'e if ho can mako it rcsoiublo 
the Tuames us described I'v Wordswortli. 

The nvor waudei’S at its own sweet will. 

Horaco Wabxile in liis lively and pleasant little w</ik on Modern Gai*doii» 
ing almost anticipates this thought. In conimonding Kent’s style of land¬ 
scape-gardening he observes ; The sticam was (o ut 

it$ pleasure.*' 
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Londoners. Horace Walpole says that Queen Caroline at first 
proposed to shut up St.. James’s Park and convert it into a 
private garden for herself, but when she asked Sir Eobert Wal¬ 
pole what it would cost, he answered—“ Only three Crowns.” 
This changed her intentions. 

The reader of Pope will remember an allusion to the famous 
Ring in Hyde Park. The fair Belinda was sometimes attended 
there by her guardian Sylphs: 

The light militia of the lower slty. 

They guarded her from ‘ the white-gloved beaux.’ 

Those though unseen are over on the wing, 

Hang o’er tho box, and hover o'er the King. 

It was here that the gallantries of tho “ Merry Monarch” were 
hut too often exhibited to his people. “ After dinner," says 
the right garrulous Pepys in his journal, “to Hyde Parke ; at 
tho Parke was tho King, and in another Coach, Lady Castle- 
maine, they greeting one another at every turn." 

The Gardens at Kew “ Imperial Kew,” as Darwin styles it, 
are the richest in the world. They con.sist of one hundred and 
seventy acres. They were once jn ivate gardens, an<l were long 
in the possession of Royalty, until the accession of Queen 
Victoria, who opened the gardens to the public and jilacod them 
under tho contrCl of the Commissi oners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, “ with a view of rendering them available to tho 
general good." 

She hath left you all her walks. 

Her private arbors and new planted orchards 
On this side Tiber. She hath loft them you 
And to your heirs for over; common pleasures 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 

They contain a large I’aliu-liousc built in 1848.* Tho extent 


* This Palm-houso, “ the glory of tho gardens,” occupies an area of 362 ft. 
in length ; the coutre is an hundred ft. in width and 66 ft. in height. 

It must charm a Native of tho East on a visit to our country, to behold 
flueh carefully cultured specimens, iu a groat glass-case in England, of the 
trees called by Liunx-ns “ the Princes of liio vegetable kingdom,” and which 
grow BO wildly and in such abundance in every comer of Hinduston. In this 
conservatory also are tho banana and plantain. Tho people of England are 
in those days aciluainted, by touch and sight, with almost all the trees that 
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of gloBs for oaveriDg tlio building is said to be 360,000 square 
feet. My Mabomedau readers in Hindostan, (I hope they 
will bo numerous,) will perhaps bo pleased to hear tliat there is 
an ornamental mosque in these gardens. On each of the doors 
of this mosque is an Arabic inscription in golden characters, 
taken from the Koran. The Arabic haS been thus translated:— 

VBt THEBE BE NO EOBCE IN REUQION. 

TDERl IS NO OTHEB OOD EXCEPT THE DEPTr. 

MAKE NOT ANt UKENESS UNTO OOD, 

The first sentence of the translation is rather ambiguously 
worded. The sentiment lias even an impious air: an apparent 
meaning very different from that which was intended. Of course 
the original text meam, though the English translator has not 
expressed that meaning—“Let there be no forceMserfin religion.” 

When William Cobbett was a boy of eleven years of age 

grow in tho sovornJ quarters of the world. Our artists can now take 
sketches of foreign plants without crossing tho seas. An allusion to tho 
Palm tree recals some criticisms on Shakespeare’s botanical knowledge. 

*' Look hero,” says Uosalirul, “what I found on a palm tree.” “ A palm 
tree in the forest of Arden,” remarks Stoevons, “is as much out of place as 
a lioness in the subsequent soono.” Collier trios to got rid of tho difiBeulty 
by suggestiugthat Shakespeare may have w'ritten plune tree. “Both the 
remark and the suggestion,” observes Miss Baker, “might have been spa-cd 
if those gentlemen had been aware that in tho counties boidoiiiig on the 
Forest of Arden, tho name of an exotic troo is transferred to an indigenous 
one.” Tho talix caprea, or goat-willow, is popularly knoivn as the “ palm” 
in Northamptonshire, no doubt from having been msed for tho decoration of 
churches on Palm Simday —its gracotul yellow blossoms, appearing at a time 
when few other trees have put forth a loaf, having won for it that distinction. 
Clare so calls it 

“ Ye loaning pahns, that seem to look 

Pleased o’er your imago in tho brook.” 

That Shakespeare included tho willow in his forest scenery is certain, from 
another passage in the same play:— 

“ West of this place, down in tho neighbour bottom, 

Tho rank of osiers by the murmuring stream. 

Loft on your right hand brings you to tho place.” 

Tho customs and amusements of Noithamptonshiro, which aro frequently 
noticed in those volumes, wore identical with those of tho neighbouring coun¬ 
ty of Warwick, and, in like manner illustrate very clearly many passages in 
tho groat dramatist.— Afiss Baker’s “ Glossary of Northamptonshire Words." 

(Quoted ly the London Athenoenm,.) 
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le forked in the gMd«l=^ ^ Vij^c^ of WiiHi^tor at Fatn- 
;ka!n. Having keRdi sni^. SEew-gardeBS he resolved to 
change hia lo<»}ity and his master. He started off for Kevr, 
a distance of abont thirty miles, vrith only thirteen pence in his 
pocket. The head gardener at Eew at once engaged hie services. 
A few days after, Greorg^tho Fourtli, then Prince of Wales, saw 
the boy sweeping the lawns, and laughed hciirtily at his blue 
smock frock and long red knotted garters. But the poor gar¬ 
dener's boy became a public writer, whose productions were not 
exactly calculated to excite the merriment of princes. 

Most poets have a painter’s eye for the disposition of fomts 
and colours. Kent’s practice as a painter no doubt helped to 
make him what he was as a landscape-gardener. When an 
architect was consulted abont laying out the grounds at Blenbcim 
he replied, “you must send for a laqiiscape-paintcrhe might 
have added—“ or a poet." 

Our .late Laureate, William Wordsworth, exhibited groat 
taste in his small garden at Rydal Mount. He said of himself— 
very truly though not very modestly perhaps,—but modesty wa.s 
never Wordsworth’s weakness—that nature seemed to have fitted 
him for three callings—that of the poet, the critic on works of 
art, and the landscape-gardener. The poet’s nest—(Mrs. D cinans 
calls it ‘ a lovely cottage-like building’*)—is almost hidden in a 
rich profusion of roses and ivy' and jessamine and Virginia- 

* Mrs. Hemans once took up her abode for some weeks with Wordsworth at 
Eydal Mount, and was so charmed with the country around, that she was 
induced to take a cottage called Dove's Nest, which over-looked the lake of 
Windermere. But toiudsts and idlers so haunted her rotroat and so worried 
her for autographs and Album contributions, that she was obliged to make 
her osoapo. Her littlo cottage and garden iu the village of Wavortroo, near 
Livorpool, seem to havo met the fate whioh has bcfsUlen so many of the 
residences of the poets. “ Mrs. Hemans’s littlo flower-garden” (says a late 
visitor) “was no more—but rank grass and woods sprang up luxuriously; 
many of the windows wore broken ; tho entrance gate was off its hinges: 
the vine in front of the house trailed along tho ground, and a board, with 
‘ ms house to let ’ uimn it, was nailed on tho door. I onterod the deserted 
garden and Idoked into tho little parlour—once so full of taste and elegance; 
it was gloomy and cheerless. The pajwr was spotted with damp, and spiders 
bad built their webs in tho corner. As I mused on tho uncertainty of human 
life, I exclaimed with the elo<iuent Buiko,—‘What shadows we are, and 
what shadows wc pursue!’ ” 
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creeper. Wordsworti, i&ot^ he pasBtonately adniired the 
shapes and hues of flower*, knew nothing of fra¬ 

grance. In this respect knowledge at one entrance was quite 
shut ont. He had possessed at no time of his life the senw 
of smell. To make up for ^ this deficiency, he is said (hy De 
Quincey) to have had “ a peculiar depth of organic sensibility of 
form and color.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge tells us that Wordsworth dealt with 
shrubs, flower-beds and lawns with the readiness of a prac¬ 
tised landscape-gardener, and that it was curious to observe 
how he had imparted a portion of hie taste to his servant, 
James Dixon.- In fact, honest James regarded himself as a 
sort of Arbiter Elcgantiarum. The master and his servant 
often discussed together a question of taste. Wordsworth 
communicated to Mr. Ju^ce Coleridge how “he and James” 
were once “in a puzzle” about certain discolored spots upon 
the lawn. “Cover them with soap-ices,” said the master. 
“That will make the green there darker than the rest,” said 
the gardener. “Then wo must cover the whole.” “That will 
not do,” objects the gardener, “with reference to the little lawn 
to which you pass from this.” “Cover that,” said the poet. 
“You will then," replied the gardener, “have an unpleasant 
contrast with the foliage surrounding it.” 

Pope too had communicated to his gardener at Twickenham 
something of his own taste. The man, long after his nuister’s 
death, in reference to the training of the branches of plants, used 
to talk of their being made to hang ‘■'■somelhmy poetical." 

It would have grieved Shak espeare and Pope and Shenstonc 
liad they anticipated the neglect or destruction of their beloved 
retreats. Wordsworth said, “I often ask myself what will 

Tho beautiful grounds of the Into Trofossor Wilson at Klleray, wo are 
told by M.r. Howitt in his iutorosting **Uomes and HaunU of the JJriiish 
Poeit” have also been sadly changed. Steam,” he saj^, “as Httlo as time, 
has respected the sanctity of tho poet's homo, but has drawn its roaring 
iron stoods opposite to its gate and has menaced to rush through it and 
lay waste its charmed solitude. In plain words, J saw tho stakes of a pro* 
jected railway running in an ominous line across tho very lawn and before 
tho windows of Elleray.” I believe the whole place has been purchased by 
a Bailway Company, 
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%elMNne of Bjdal Hoaat^ ott day. Wffl ibe old vails aud 
‘ 'Steps Tenuda in froat of the hoase aad aboat the gronnds, or 
will they be sw^t away vMi all the beantiful moesos and 
fems and wild geruunms and other flowers which their rude 
constmctioQ sufiered and enooniaged to grow among them. 
This little wild flower, Poor Bolin, is here constantly courting 
my attention and exciting what may be called a domestic inter¬ 
est in the varying aspect of its stalks and leaves and flowers.” 
I hope no Englishman meditating to reside on the grounds 
now sacred to the memory of a national poet wiU ever forget 
tlieso words of the poet or treat his cottage and garden at 
Bydal Mount as some of Pope’s countrymen Lave treated the 
house and grounds at Twickenham.* It would bo sad indeed to 
hoar, after this, that any one had refused to spare the Poor 
Bohim and wild geranimm of Eyd# Mount. Miss Jowsbury 
has a poem descriptive of “ the Poet’s Home.” I must give 
the first stanza:— 


woudswokth’s cottage. 

Low and white, yot scarcely seen 
Arc its walls of mantling green ; 

Not a window lots in light 
But through-flowers clustering bright, 
Not a glance may wander thord 
But it falls on something fair; 

Garden choice and Ihiry mound 
Only that no elves arc found ; 
Winding walk and sheltered nook 
Per student grave and graver book. 

Or a bird-liko bower perchance 
Fit for maiden and romance. 


* In Churton’s Bail Booh of England, published about throe years ago. 
Pope’s Villa is thus noticed—“ Not only was this temple of the Muses—this 
abode of genius—the resort of the learned and the wittiest of the land— 
levelled to the earth, but all that the earth produced to remind posterity of 
its illustrious owner, and identify the dead with the living strains ho has 
bequeathed to us, was plucked up by the roots and scattered to the wind. ” On 
the authority of William Bowitt I have stated on an earlier page that somo 
splendid Spanish chesnut trees and some elms and cedars planted by Pope 
at Twickenham wore still in existence. But Churton is a later authority. 
Uowitt’s book was published in 1847. 
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Another lady-poet haa poored forth in verse het adnura- 
tion of ,, 

TITB BBSIDBNCE OF WOHDSWORTH- 

Not for the glory on their heads 
Those stately bill-tops wear. 

Although the summer sunset sheds 
Its constant crimson there; 

Not for the gloaming lights that broak 
The purple of tho twilight lake. 

Half dusky aud half fair. 

Does that sweot valley seem to bo 
A sacred place on earth to mo. 

The influonco of a moral spell 
la found around the scene. 

Giving new shadows to the doll. 

Now verJure to tho groon. 

With every mountain-top is wrought 
Tho proBonco of associato thought, 

A music that has boon; 

Calling that lovolincss to life. 

With which tho inward world is rife. 

His home—our English poet’s homo— 

Amid these hills is made; 

Iloro, with tho morning, hath ho come, 

There, with tho night delayed. 

On all things is his memory cast. 

For every place whoroin ho past. 

Is with his mind arrayed. 

That, wandering in a summer hour, 

Askod wisdom of tho leaf and ilowor. 

The cottage and garden of tho poet are not only pictnresqne 
and delightful in themselves, but from their position in the 
midst of some of tho finest scenery of England. One of tho 
writers in the book entitled ‘ T/io Latid ice Live in’ observes that 
the bard of the mountains and the lakes could not have found a 
more fitting habitation had tho whole land been before him, where 
to choose his place of rest. “ Snugly sheltered by tho moun¬ 
tains, embowered among trees, and having in itself prospects of 
surpassing beauty, it also lies in the midst of tho very Roblost 
objects in tho district, and in one of the happiest social positions. 
Tho grounds are delightful in every respect; but one view— 
that from the terrace of moss-like grass—is, to our thinking. 
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tho mo^t exquisitely graceful in all this land of beauty. It 
embraces the whole valley of Windermere, with hills on either 
side softened into perfect loveliness." 

Eustace, the Italian tourist, seems inclined to deprive the 
English of the honor of being the first cultivators of the natu¬ 
ral style in gardening, and thinks that it was borrowed not 
from Milton but from Tasso. I suppose that most genuine poets, 
hi all ages and in all countries, when they give full play to the 
imagination, ha%'e gihnpses of the truly natural in the arts. 
The reader will probably be glad to renew his acquaintance 
with Tasso’s description of the garden of Armida. I shall give 
the goc® old version of Edward Fairfax from the edition of 
J687. Fairfax was a true poet and wrote musically at a time 
when sweetness of versification wa* not so much aimed at as 
in a later day. Waller confessed that ho owed the smoothness 
of his verse to the examjdc of Fairfax, who, as Warton 
observes, “ well vowellcd his lines.” 

THE GARDEN OF ARMIDA. 

■Wlien they had passed all those troubled ways, 

Tho Garden Bwoot spread forth her green to shew; 

Tlie moving crystal from tho fountains plays; 

Fair trees, high plants, strange herbs and flowerets new, 

Sunshiny hills, vales hid from Ph(ebu8’ rays. 

Groves, arbours, inossio caves at once they view. 

And that which beauty most, most wonder brought. 

No where appear’d the Art which all this wrought. 

So with the rude tho polished mingled was, 

That natural seem’d all and every part, 

Nature would cruft in oouhtorfoiting pass. 

And imitate her imitator Art: 

Mild was the air, tho shios were clear as glass, 

Tho trees no whirlwind felt, nor tempest’s smart. 

But ore the fruit drop off, tho blossom comes. 

This s{)rings, that fiills, that ripeneth and this blooms 

The loaves upon tho self-samo bough did hide, 

Beside the young, tho old and ripened fig. 

Here fruit was green, there ripe with vermeil side ; 

•The apples new and old grow on one twig. 

The fruitful vine her arms spread high and wide. 

That bonded underneath their clusters big ^ 

The grapes were tender here, hard, young and soui, 

There purple ripe, and nectar sweet forth poiu-. 
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The joyou* birds, hid under greon-wood shads. 

Sung meny notes on every branch and bow, 

The wind that in the loaves and waters piaid 
With murmer sweet, now snng, and whistled now; 

Ceasdd the birds, the wind loud answer made: 

And while they sung, it rumbled soft and low; 

Thus wore it hap or cunning, chance or art. 

The wind in this strange musick bore his part. 

With party-coloured plumes and purple bill, 

A wondrous bird among the rest there flow, 

'Vhat in plain speech sung love-lays loud and shrill. 

Her lodeu was like humane language tme ; 

So much she talkt, and with such wit and skill. 

That strange it seemt’d how much good she knew ; 

Her feathered fellows all stood hush to hoar. 

Dumb was tho wind,' tho waters silont wore. 

The gently budding rose (quoth she) beliold, 

That first scant peeping forth with virgin beams, 

Half opo, half shut, her beauties doth upfold 
In thoir dear loaves, and loss seen, fairer seems. 

And after spreads them forth more broad and bold, 

Then languishoth and dies in last oxtreams, 

Nor seems the same, that decktd bed and bowci 
Of many a lady late, and paramour. 

So, in the passing of a day, doth pass 
Tho bud and blossom of tho life of man, 

Nor ore doth flourish more, but like tho grass 
Cut down, booometh wither’d, pale and wan; 

0 gather then tho rose while time thou hast. 

Short is tho day, done when it scant began ; 

Gather tho rose of lovo, while yet thou may’st 
Loving bo lov’d; embracing, be embrac’d. 

He ceas’d, and as approving all bo spoke. 

The quire of birds their heav’nly tunes renew, 

Tho turtles sigh’d, and sighs with kisses broke, 

Q'lio fowls to shades unseen, by pairs withdrew; 

It seem’d the laurel chaste, and stubborn oak. 

And ail tho gentle trees on earth that grow. 

It seem’d the land, tho sou, and heav’n above, 

Ail breath’d out fenoy sweet, and sigh’d out love, 

Godfrey of BiiUoigne 

I must place near the garden of Armida, Ariosto’s garden 
of Alcina. “ Ariosto," says Loigh Hunt, “ cared for none 
6f the pleasures oi the great, except building, and wae content 
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ia Cowley's fiisbion, with “ a small house i» a large 
garden. Ho loved gardening better than he understood it, 
was always shifting his plants, and destroying the seeds, out 
of impatience to see them germinate. Ho was rejoicing once 
on the coming up of some “ capers” which he had been visiting 
every day, to sec how they got on, when it turned out that 
his capers wore elder trees!” 

THE GABDEN OP AlCINA. 

‘ A more delightful place, wherever hurled, 

Through the whole air, Eogoro had not found ; 

And had he ranged the universal world. 

Would not have soon a lovelier iu his round. 

Than that, whore, wheeling wide, the courser fui-led 
His spreading wings, and lighted on the ground 

Mid cultivated plain, delioious hill. 

Moist meadow, sbady.bank, and crystal rill ; 

‘ Small thickets, with the scented laurel gay. 

Cedar, and orange, full of fruit and flower. 

Myrtle and palm, with interwoven spray. 

Pleached in mixed modes, all lovely, form a bower : 

And, breaking with their shade the Boorching ray. 

Make a cool shelter from the noon-tide hour. 

And nightingales among those branches wing 
Their flight, and safely amorous descants sing. 

‘ Amid red roses and white lilies there, 

Which the soft breezes freshen as they fly, 

Secure the cony haunts, and timid hare, 

And stag, with branching forehead broad and high. 

These, fearless of the hunter’s dart or snare, 

Food at their ease, or ruminating lie; 

While, swarming in those wilds, from tuft or steep. 

Dun deer or nimble goat disjxirting leap.’ 

Hose’s Orlando Furioso. 

Spenser’s dcscriptioa of the garden of Adonis is too long 
to give entire, but I shall quote a few stanzas. The old 
story on which Spenser founds his description is told with many 
variations of circumstance and meaning; but we need not quit* 
the pages of the Faerie Queene to lose ourselves amidst obscure 
mythologies. We have too much of these indeed even in 
Spenser’s own version of the fable. 
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THE GARDEN OP ADONIS. 

Groat onimy to it, and all the rest 
That iu tho Gardin of Adonis springs, 

Is wicked Time; who with his scythe addrest 
Does mow the flowring herbos and goodly things. 
And all their glory to tho ground downo flings. 
Whore they do wither and aro fowly mard 
Ho flyos about, and with his flaggy wings 
Beatcs downo both loaves and buds without regard. 
No ever pitty nnay relent his malice hard. 


Cut wore it not that Time their trouhlor is. 

All that in this delightful gardin growo.s 
Should hapj>y bee, and hav'C immortall blis • 

For here all plenty and all pleasure liowos ; 

And sweeto Lovo gentle fitts emongst them tln'owes,- 
Withoiit foil rancor or fond gealosy ; 

Pr-anokly each paramour his Ionian knowos; 

Kach bird his mate ; no any doe.s envy 
Their goodly «acrimcnt and gay felicity. 

I’hore is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continual!, both mooting at one tyme : 

For both the boughos doe laughing blossoms bcaro, 
And with fresh colours docko tho wanton pi'ymo, 

And eke attonce tho heavy trees they clyme. 

Which Boomo to labour under their fruites lode 
fl'ho whiles tho ioyou-s birdes make their pastyme 
Emongst tho shad3' loaves, their sweet abode, 

.And their trow loves without susx'ition toll abrode. 

Itight in the middest of that Paradise 
There stood a stately mount, on whose round toji, 

A gloomy grove of mirtlo trees did rise. 

Whose shady boughes sharx> steole tlid never loi). 

Nor wicked boaslcs their tender buds did crop. 

But like a girlond conix>assed the hight. 

And li'om their rniitfidl sydes sweet gum did droii, 
That all tho gi-ound, with protious doaw bodighl. 
Threw fortli most <lainty odours and most sweet dehglil. 

And in the thiekest covert of that shade 
There was a pleasaunt arbor, not by art 
But of tho trees owiio mclination made. 

Which knitting their rancke braunchos part to part. 
With wanton j'vie-twine entrajdd athwart. 

And eglaulinc and caprifolo emong. 
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Fasbionoil above within tlieir iiiniOBt part, 

Tliat noitlior Phubus Ijc mis could through tb m throng', 

Nor ^olus sharp blast could wovko them auy wi mg. 

And all about grew every sort of flowro, 

To which sad lovors wore traiisfonnde of yoro ; 

Fresh tlyaointhus, Phoebus paramoure 
And dearest love; 

Foolish Norcisse, that likes the watry shoro; 

Sad Amaranthus, made a flowre but late. 

Sad Amaranthus, in whose purple gore 
Me seemos I see Amintas wretched fate, 

To whom sweet poet’s verse hath given cndlesse date. 

Fairia Qaeene, Bool: 111. Canto VI. 

I mnstKere give a few stanzas from Spenser’s description of the 
Bower of Blue 

In which whatoror in this worldly state 
Is sweet and pleasing unto living souse. 

Or that may da 3 'ntiest fantasy aggrato 
Waspourid forth with pluantiful dispence. 

The English poet in his Fairic Queeno has borrowed a great deal 
from Tasso and Ariosto,* bat generally speaking, his Irorrow- 
ings, like those of most true poets, are improvements upon the 
original. 

TUB BOWER OF BLISS. 

There the most daintio paradise on ground 
Itself doth offer to his sober oyo. 

In which all pleasures plontoously abownd, 

And none docs others happinosse cnvyc ; 

The painted flowres; tho trees up.shooting hye ; 

The dales for shade ; the hilles for breathing space ; 

Tho trembling groves ; the christall running by ; 

And that which all faire workes doth most aggraco. 

The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no placo. 

One would have thought, (so cunningly the rude* 

And Bcornfid partes were mingled with tho fine,) 


• One would leave tleonght <fce. See tho garden of Armida, as described 
by Tasso, C. xvi. 0, &o. 

“In lieto aspetto ii bel giardin s’aporso &o.” 

Hero was all that variety, which constitutes tho nature of beauty; hill and 
dale, lawns and crystal rivers, &c. 

“ And. that which all fairo works doth most aggrace, 

“ The art, which all that wrought, appeared in no place.’’ 
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That N*aturo had for wantonesso ensudo 
Art, and that Art at Nature did repine: 

So striving each Ih’ other to undermine, 

Each did the others worke more beautify ; 

So diffring both in willos agreed in fine ; 

So all agreed, through sweete diverdty. 

This Oardin to adorn with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a fountaino stood. 

Of richest substance that on earth might boo. 

So pnro and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every channel running one might see ; 
Most goodly it with curious ymagoreo 
W as over-wrought, and shapes of naked boyos. 

Of which some seemed with Uvoly iolliteo 
To fly about, playing their wanton toyes, 

Whylest others did themselves embay in liquid ioye., 


Eftsoones they hoard a most melodious sound. 

Of all that mote delight a daiutic care. 

Such as attoneo might not on living ground. 

Save in this paradise, bo hoard elsewhere : 

Jlight hard it was for wight which did it hearc, 

To road what manner nnisicko that mote bee ; 

For all that pleasing is to living care 
Was there consorted in ono harmoneo ; 

Birdes, voices, instruments, windcs, waters all agree : 

The ioyous birdes, shrouded in choarofull shade. 

Their notes unto the voice attomprod sweet; 

Th’ angelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th’ instruments divine rospondenco meet; 

The silver-sounding instrumonts did moot 
With the base murmure of the waters fall ; 

The waters fall with diflbronco discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 

The gentle warbling wind low answoriid to all. 

The Faerie Qaeene, Souk 11. Canto XU. 

Which is literally from Tasso, C. xvi 9. 

*' E quel, che’l hollo, o’l caro nccrosce a 1’ opre, 

“ L’arte, che tutto fa, nulla si soopre.” 

The next stansa is likowiso translated from Tasso, C. xvi. 10, And, if the 
reader likes the comparing of tho copy with the original, ho may sec many 
other beauties borrowed from tho Italian poot. Tho fountain, and tho two 
bathing damsels, are taken from Tasso, C. xv. st. 59, &c, which ho calls, U 
fottU del ri**, Umon, 
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Every school-boyr Las Leai-.I of the gardens oJ the Ilositeridc-:. 
The story is told in many diU'erent ways. Ac onliiig to some 
accounts, the Hesperidcs, the dan "liters of II< [lenis, werca)>- 
pointed to kcex> eJiarge of the tree of gohh i .apples which 
Jupiter presented to Juno on their wedding da., A himdrcd- 
headed dragon that never slept, (the oirs))riiig of T vjihon,) eouelmd 
at the foot of the tree. It w:c oio' of tlie twol' <■ labors of Hei'- 
cules to obtain possession of some of these aj ple.s. lie slew 
the dragon and gathered tliri'e "olden a,j)])los. The garden 
according to some autlioritK'-, verc sitaali ! near Mount 
Atlas. 

Shakespeare seems to have taken I/<'s/if‘rii/<:« to be the naiin' 
of the garden instead of that of its fair keeper'.. Evi ii the 
learned Milton in bis -ParaiJisc. Pi-i/alitaf. (Hook IT) talks of f/ic 
ladies of the Hesperides, andajijiears to make tin; .vord llosjicrides 
Bynonymous with “Hesperian gardens.” Bishop Now'ton, in a 
foot-note to the passage in “Paradise liegp'ned.” asks, “ What are 
the Hesperides famous for, but the garden, and orchards tvhicli 
they had bearing golden freit iu the western Isles of Africa.’’ 
Perhaps after all there may be some good authority in favor 
of extending the names of the nyi,.plis to the garden itself. 
Malone, while condemning Shakcfijieare’s n.se of the words as 
inaccurate, acknowlodge.s that otbci jioets ha^ e used it iii the same 
way, and quotes as an instance, the following lines from Kobert 
Greene;— 

Sheir thoe the tree, IcavctJ irith rcfir.nl 
Whoroon tlio fearful dragon IieM liis seat, 

That watched the <jai den called the llesperidca. 

Rohcrl tirecnx.. 

For valour is not love a llerciiles, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperidos ? 

Low's Labour Lost. 

Before thee stands this fair Ilosporidos, 

With golden fnjit, but dangerous to bo touched : 

For death*liko dragons horo affright tUco hard. 

PeridcSi Prince (^f Tyre. 

Milton, after the fourth line of his Comus, had originally insert¬ 
ed, in his manuscript draft of the poem, the following descrip¬ 
tion of the garden of the Hesperides. 
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THE GAn])EN OF THE lIK8l'j:inDKS. 

Anod the IJoKperiau gardens, on whoso hanks 
Bedewed witli nectar and celestial Rongs 
Etcvual roses grow, and ii>acintli, 

And fruits of golden liud, on whoso fair tree 
'J’lic soaly-harucasod dragon ever keejis 
His iininehantod eye; aioiunl the \erge 
And sacred limits of this hJissfiil Kdo 
'fhe jeahms ocean that ol»l liver winds 
His far extendod arms, till with sJeoj, fall 
Half Ills waste flood the wnlo Athiulie filK, 

And halt'the slow nnfatboiiieil St^gi.in pfx)!. 

But soft, 1 was not sent to court )onr w(»ndi!r 
With distant worlds and strange ioino\r'‘d climes 
Yet theneo f come, aiul oft from Ihcnee ludiold 
Tho smoko ,and stir of this dim narrow ‘•[lot. 

Milton Kulteoijiicutly drew hia pen throuyli tliese lines; for 
ivliat reason i.. no, known. Bishop Newton observes, that this 
pa.sHaife, inteuded dr.-lriiction, may serve as a speci¬ 

men of the ‘rrUs < f tlit observation that 

Pc< ts lose hall the pr,n-tr Ih^^y should liaio got 
Could iL be known what they di-sCrccLly blot. 

r. 

As I hi VO tpiot(‘d in an earlier ]>:igo .some uiifavonihlc 
allusions to Ifoiner’s description </f .1 Orocian garilcn, it will bo 
but fair to follow up Milton’s picture of rurudisc, and Tasso’s 
garden of Arruida, and Ariosto'.s Carden of Alcina, and Spenser’s 
Garden of Adonis and' bis Bower ot Bliss, with Homer’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Garden of Aleiiious. Jfiiicrva tolls Ulysses that ■ 
the lloyul mansion to which tlm garden of Alciuous is attached 
is of such conspicuous grandeur and so generally known, that 
any child might lead him to it; 

For Phccacia’s sons 
Possess not houses equalling in aught 
Tho mansion of Alcinoiw, tho king. 

I shall give Cowjier’s version, because it may be less familiar 
to the reader than Pope’s, which is in every one’s hand. 

THE GAltOEN OF ALCINOUS 

Wilboul Ibo court, .md to the gates .adjoined 
A spacious garden lay, fenced all around, 
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Secure, four acre* measuring complete, 

There grew luxuriant many a lofty tree, 

Pomgmnato, pear, the apple blushing bright, 

The honeyed fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 

Those fniits, nor winter’s cold nor summer’s heat 
Pear ever, fail not, wither not, but hang 
Perennial, while unceasing zephyr breathes 
Gently on all, enlarging those, and those 
Maturing genial; in an endless course. 

Pears after pears to full dimensions swell. 

Figs follow figs, grapes clustering grow again 
Whore clusters grow, and (every apple stripped) 

The boughs soon tempt the gatherer as before. 

There too, well rooted, and of fruit profiise. 

His vineyard grows ; part, wide e.xtondod, basks 
In the sun’s beams; the arid level glows; 

In part they gather, and in part they tread 
The wine-press, while, before the oye, tho grapes 
Hero put their blossoms forth, thoro gather fast 
Tlioir blackncas. On tho garden’s verge extreme 
Flowers of all hues* smile all the year, arnvnged 
With neatest art judicious, and amid 
The lovely econo two fountains welling ft>rth. 

One visits, into every part diffused, 

Tho garden-ground, tho other soft beneath 
The threshold steals into the palaeo court 
Whence every citizen his vase supplies. 

Homer’s Odyssey, Book VIJ. 

* Cowper was evidently here thinking rather of Milton than of H oraor. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorns the rose. 

Paradise Lost. 

Pope translateB the passage thus; 

Beds of all various herhs, for over green. 

In beauteous order terminate tho scene. 

Homer referred to pot-herbs, not to flowers of all hues. Cowper is generally 
more faithfiil than Pope, but ho is leas so in this instance. In the above de¬ 
scription we have Homer’s highest conception of a princely garden:—in 
five acres were included an orchard, a vineyard, and some beds of pot-herbs. 
Not a single flower is mentioned, by the original author, though his trans¬ 
lator has been pleased to steal some from tho garden of Eden and place them 
on “tho verge extreme” of the four acres. Homer of course meant to attach 
to a Royal residence as Royal a garden ; but as Bacon says, “men begin to 
build stately sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were tho greater 
perfection.” Tho mansion of Aloinous was of brazon walls with golden 
columns: and tho Greeks and Romans bad houses that wore models of 

f 

architecture when their gardens exhibited no traces whatever of tho hand o 
taste. 
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The mode of watering the garden-ground, and the use made 
of the water by the public— 

Whence every citizen his vase supplies— 

can hardly fail to remind Indian and Anglo-Indian readers of 
0 Hindu gentleman’s garden in Bengal. 

Popo first published in the Guardian his own version of the 
account of the garden of Alcinous and subsequently gave it a 
place in his entire tninslation of Homer. In introducing the 
readers of the Guardian to the garden of Alcinous he observes 
that “ the two most celebrated wits of the world have each 
left us a particular picture of a garden; wherein those great 
masters, being wholly unconfined and pointing at pleasure, may 
be thought to have given a full idea of what seemed roost ex¬ 
cellent in that way. These (one may observe) consist entirely 
of the useful'part of horticulture, fruit trees, herbs, waters, ic. 
The pieces I am speahing of are Virgil’s account of the garden 
of the old Corycian, and Homer’s of that of Alcinous. The 
I'fst of these is already known to the English reader, by the 
excellent versions of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Addison.” 

I do not think our present landscape-gardeners, or parterre- 
gardeners, or even our fruit or kitchen-gardeners can be much 
enchanted with Virgil’s ideal of a garden, but here it is, as 
“done into English,” by J(din Dryden, who describes the Homan 
Poet as “ a profound naturalist,” and “« curious Florist" 


THE CARDEN OP THE OLD CORYCIAN. 

I clianc’d an old Corycian swain to know. 

Lord of few acres, and those ban en too. 

Unfit for shoop or vines, and inoro unlit to sow: 

Yot, lab’rinn well bis little spot of ground. 

Some Bcatt’ring pot-licrbs hero and there ho found. 

Which, cultivated with his daily care 
And bruis’d with vervain, were his frugal fare. 

With wholesome poppy-flow’rs, to mend his homely board; 
For, lato returning homo, ho supp’d at case, 

And wisely doom’d tho wealth of monarchs loss : 

The little of bis own, bocauso his own, did ploaso. 

To quit his caro, ho gather’d, firat of ail, 

In spring tho rosos, apples in tho fall: 
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And, when cold AMMtt'i the rocks hi i\:nn, 

And ieo the numiiu did restrain, 

He atri])i>M the boai ‘s-hiot of its leafy ^r(' ‘Ui, 

And, oulUng’ western wmds, ucciwM the s| mg- o( slcili. 

Uc Uiereforo fiivt annuig the swains was f -nd 
To real* the pnuluct of his l.ibonr’d gTonin 
And squeeze the combs \sith golden liqinw < own’d 
His limes were iirst in Jlow'rs , his lofty i>ii) 

Willi friendly shade, seeuvM his tender vmt 
Kor ov’iy bloom lii& trees u» sj-riuo- afford, 

An autuum apple was by tale restor’d. 

He knew to rank lus eluis m oven i»\vs, 

For fniit tho grafted poar-treo to disposo, 

And tame to plums tbe sourness of the slqes. 

With spreading planes he made a cool rotreai, 

To shade good follows from the summer’s boat. 

VirgiVs Gtorgks, Book IV. 

An excellent Scotti.sU poet—Allan Tlamsay—a true and iin- 
affected dcscriber of rural life and sccni'ry—seems to have luul 
as great a dislike to topiary gardens, and (juite as earnest a love 
of nature, as any of tlic best Italkui piiet-. The author of 
the “ Gentle Shepherd” tells us in the following liiu's what sort 
of garden most pleased his fancy. 

ALLAN PAMSAY’s OATtDFN. 

3 love tho garder wil ■ and whlc. 

Where oaks hjoe jdum-troos byjhcir suh* . 

Where Wf»odhines and the twisting \mc 
Clip round tho pear tree and th<' juue , 

When? mixed pmquils and rowans gi-(*w 
And rosos midst rank clover gi*ow 
Upon a bank of a dear strand, 

In wrimplings made by Nature’s hand. 

Though docks anti brambles here and ther.' 

May sometimes clicat tlic gaidoner’s can*, 

Yd ihts to tne iS 

(Jo^Yipared wilh pr/m-nd and nfet, 

WIi€rc Nature haf: to Art 

Till all looks mean, st'j}' and eovjlncd. 

I cannot say tliat I sliould wish to sec forest trees and docks 
and brambles in garden borders. Honest Allan hero runs a 
little into the extreme, as men are apt enough to do, when 
they try to get as far as possible from the side :wlvocatod hy an 
ofiposito party. 
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I shall now cxliihit two paintijigs of Ixjwcrs. 1 begin with 
one iVom Spenser. 


A DOWER. 

And over him Art etryvirifj to compj^yre' 

Willi Nature di<l an arbor grocnc diapred, 

Fi’am^d of wanton yvio, flouriu" fayre, 

Through whieh the fragrant cglantiijo did spred 
His prickling armes, cntraykl with roses red, 

Which daintio odours round about them threw : 

And all within with flowrcs was gavnishdd, 

That, when inyld Zejihyrus omongst them blew, 

Did breathe out bounteous smels, and piuntcd colors shew. 


* 1, And orer him cii, ntnjviiu- 

With nalii.re, did an aih-t i/njtne dtsp >j This whole episode is taken 
from Tasso, C. D'. where Itiualdo is described in dalliaiieo witli Arruida, 
1'he bower of is her garden. 

Ht.mi (si misto il cnlto e col noglotto) 

S«-luaturali o gli ornamcuti, (* i sir.i, 

“ T>i natura arte pai, (die per dileho 
L imitatrice sua f ^hcrzaiido imiti. 

See also Ov't’, Mil. iii. 157. 

“ Coj*ih in oxtremo r t antrum nomornlc vc<‘«'n-'Ii 
A rte 111" i.itum miil.i, .smmhucrid. artem 
“ Tigcino II iLin.i im nain ihiimkc \iv<>, 

“ El Jenilms tophi'! iiarn urn duscraf .•mum. 

Foils .soii.iL u tk‘\lr:i, louui ju iJucKiu-' iiiid.i, 

AJargiuo gramiaco patiUos lucimliH iuatu;./’ 

Fi’TON'. 


if thispass.igc may be compared nith T.' ss.i'selci^aiit ilObCriptionorAnnida s 
giirden, Miltons yj/iu.su/i^ V/ro? t may \ le with both.t*/) ilc j'.. hovve\er, imdei 
obligations to the syl\.ui scone of Sjieusoi before Us. Mi*. .1, C. W.dker, to 
whom the literatuio of Ircl.uid and of Italy is hudd} uidebtcd, has montioued 
to me his siu'prLso that the writers on modern gardening should have over- 


(<t) Tho following is the passage alluded to hy Todd. 

A Jd(^l^ant gio\c 

With chant of tuneful birds resoiiiulini' loinl, 

Thither lu' bent his wa\, dt leiniiue'l llicro 
To rest at noon, ami ciitcre<l soon the sh.ide. 

High roofed, and walks beneath and allc^.s bronn, 
That opened in tho midst a woody sce ne , 

Natuie’s own work it .soenii-d (nature taught art) 

And to ;i superstitious eye tho haunt 
01 wood-gods and wood-nymphs. 

Paradise Pufunnrdj Jluol II. 
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And fast boflido those tricklod softly downe 
A gentle streame, whoso murmuring wave did play 
Emongst the pumy stones, and made a sowno, 

To lull him soft asloopo that by it lay: 


looked the beautiful pastoral dosciiption in this and the two following stanzas .* 
It is worthy a place, ho adds, in the Eden of Milton. Si>en8or, on this 
occasion, lost sight of tho “ trim gardens” of Italy and England, and drew 
from tho treasures of his own rich imagination. ToDU. 

And fast beside thene U'ichled so/ibj (lov'ne. 

A gentle streaiii, die.] Compare tho following stanza in the continuation 
of the Ot'lando Innamorato, by Nilcolo dogli Agostinti, Lib. iv. C. 9. 

“ Ivi e un mormorio aswii soavo, o basso, 

Cho ogniun ehe 1’ ode lo fa addorniontaro, 

** L’ acfjua, ch’ io dissi gia pur entro uu sasso 
E parea chc dieossc uul w)nare. 

‘‘ Vatti riposa, ormai soi stance, o lasso, 

E gli augclotti, cln' s’lidi-ui cantjwo, 

“ No la dolcc arnionia par cbo ogn’ nn dica, 

“ Doh vion, e dormi no la piaggia aprica,” 

Spenser’s obligations to this poem booin to have cscai)ed tho notice of hivS 
commontatore. J. C. Walkeu. 


* The following stanzas arc almost a.s direct translations from Tasso as tht? 
two last stanzas in the words of Fairtax on page 111 :— 

Tho whiles some one did channt this lovely lay 
Ah I see, who.so layre thing docst fainc to see, 

In springing tiowre the image of tliy day ! 

Ah ’ see tlie virgin rose, l>i»w sweetly shcc 
Dotli first peepe forth with bashful modesty ; 

That fairer seems the loss yon koc her may ! 

Lo ! see soonc after bow more boltl and free 
Her bail'd bosoinu she d»)th broad display ; 

Lo ' see soonc after how she fades an<l falls away ^ 

So passeth, in tho i>assing of a d.ay, 

Of mortal life, the leaf, tlie bnd, the flow're, 

Ne more doth ttorisli after first decay, 

That erst was sought, to deck both hod and bowrt* 

Of many a lady and many a pavainourc • 

Gather thcroloru the rose wliilost yet is prime 
For soono comes ago that will her i)rido detlowro; 

Gather tho rose of love whilest yet is time 
“Whilcst loving thou mayst loved be witli equal crime, (a) 

• J'aint t^uccncf JSook iJ, iJanioJSJL 


(a) Perhaps Koberi Horrick had theso stanzas in his mind’s oar when lu 
wrote Ilia song of 

Gather ye rosebuds while yc may , 

Old time is still a flying; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will bo dying. 

♦ * # * 

Then bo not coy, but uso yom’ time ; 

And wldle ye may, so marry ; 

For having lost but onco your prime 
You may for ever tarry. 
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The wearie traveller, wandring tliat way, 

Therein did often quench his thiraty head, 

And then by it his wearie limbes display, 

(Whiles creeping slomber made him to forgot 
flis former payne,) and wypt away his toilsom sweat. 

And on the other sydo a pleasaunt grovo 
Was shott up high, ftiU of tho stately tree 
That dedicated is t* Olympick love, 

And to his son Alcidos,* whenas hee 
In Nomus gayn6d goodly victorco: 

Theirin tho merry birds of every sorte 
Chaunted alowd thoii’ cheerful harmoneo, 

And made emongst tliomsolves a swcoto coii8(>rt 
That quicknod the dull spright witlT musicall comfdrt. 

Fairie Quccnc, Book 2. Cant, 5. Stanzas 29, 30 and 31. 

Here id a bweet picture of a “ bluidy lodge** from the hand 
of Milton, 

evk's nuptial bovveu. 

Thus talkhig, hand in hand alone they pass’d 
On to their blissful bower : it was a place 
Chosen by tho suv’reign I’lantcr, when ho framed 
All things to man’s doliglitful uflo ; the roof 
Of thickest covert was iuwovon 8ha<lo, 

Tiaurcl and myrtle, au<l what lughcr grew 
Of fint» and fragrant loaf; on cither side 
Acanthus, and oaoli odorous bushy shnib. 

Fenced ui» tho verdant wall; each beauteous (lower 
Ills nil hues, roses, and iossamino, 

Iloar'd liigh their flourish'd heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; uii<lor foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, witli rich inlay 

Broidor’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem : other creature hero. 

Boast, bird, insect, or worm, diii*sl enter ttuno, 

Such was their awe of man. In shadier bower 
More sacred and sequester’d, though but feign’d, 

Pan or Sylvauus never sl©])t, nor nymph 

Nor Fauuus haunted. Hero, in close recess, < 

With flowers, garlands, and swcot-smclling lierbs, 

Espousilid Eve deck’d first her nnptial bud ; 

And heavenly qtiires the hyuicucau sung. 

I have already quoted from Leigh ITtint*^ “ Stories from tlio 
Italian poets” an amusing ariecdoto illustrative of Ariosto's igiio-^ 

• The oak was dedicated to Jupiter, and tho jM>plai* to lloiculos. 
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ranee of botany. But even in these days when all sorts of sciences 
are forced upon all sorts of students, we often meet with persons 
of considerable sagacity and much information of a different 
kind who,^e marvellously ignorant of the vegetable world. 

In the just published Memoirs of the late James Montgo¬ 
mery, of Sheffield, it is recorded that the poet and his brother 
Robert, a tradesman at Woolwich, (not Robert Montgomery, the 
author of ‘ Satan,' &c.) were one day walking together, when 
the trader seeing a field of flax in full flower, asked the poet 
what sort of com it was. “ Such corn as your shirt is made 
of,” was the reply. “ But Robert,” observes a writer in the 
Athenwwm, “need not be ashamed of his simplicity. Rous¬ 
seau, naturalist as he was, could hardly tell one berry from 
another, and three of our greatest wits disputing in the field 
whether the crop growing there was rye, barley, or oats, were 
set right by a elown, who trulj pronounced it wheat.” 

Men of genius who have concentrated all their powers on 
some one favorite profession or pursuit arc often thus triumphed 
over by the vulgar, whose eyes are more observant of the fa¬ 
miliar objects and details of dally life and of the scenes around 
them. Wordsworth and 0 oleri<lge, on one occasion, after a 
long drive, and in tlie absence of a groom, endeavored to relieve 
the tired horse of its haruc.ss. After torturing the poor animal’s 
neck and endangering its eyes by their clumsy and vain 
attempts to slip off the collar, they at last gave up the matter in 
despair. They felt convinced that the horse’s head must have sw'ol- 
len since the collar was put on. At last a servant-girl beheld their 
perplexity. “ La, masters,” she exclaimed, “ you dont set 
about it the right way.” She then seized hold of the collar, 
turned it broad end up, and slipped it OS' in a second. The 
mystery that had puzzled two of the finest intellects of their time 
W!is a ^ery simple matter indeed to a country wench who 
had perhaps never heard that England possessed a Shakespeare. 

James Montgomery was a great lovo® of flowers, and few 
of our English poets have written about the family of Flora, 
the sweet wife of Zephyr, in a more genial spirit. He used 
to regret that the old Floral games and processions on May- 
day and other holidays- had gone out of fashion. Southey 
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tells us that in George the First’s reign a grand Florist’s Feast 
was held at Bethnall Green, and that a carnation named after 
his Majesty was King of the Year. The Stewards were dress¬ 
ed with laurel leaves and flowers. They carried gilded staves. 
Ninety cultivators followed in procession to the soun^ of music, 
each bearing his own flowers before him. All elegant customs 
of this nature have fallen into desuetude in England, though 
many of them are still kq)t up in other parts of Europe. 

Chaucer who dearly loved all images associated with the 
ojwn air and the dewy fields and bright mornings and radiant 
fk)wers makes the gentle Emily, 

That fairer was ^^socuo 
Than is tho lily upon his stalkio grocne, 

rise cnrly ami do honor to the birth of May-day. All thingsi 
now seem to breathe of hope and joy. 


Thougk long hath been 
The trance of Nature on the naked bier 
Whore ruthless Winter mocked her slumbers drear, 

And rent with icy hand her rohes of green, 

That trance is brightly broken ! (llossy trees, 
IlcBplcndent meads and variegated flowers 
Flash in tho sun and flutter in the breeze. 

And now with dreaming oyo tho jioct secs 
Fair shapes of pleasure haunt romantic bowere. 

And laughing streamlets chase tho flying hours. 

D. L. R. 


The grc«at dcscribcr of our Lost Paradj«c di<l not disdain to 


sing a 


SONG ON MAY-MOnNING. 


Now the bright Morning-star, Day's harbinger, 
(-omos dancing from tho cast, and leads with her 
Tho flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
Tho yellow cowslip and tho pale primrose. 

Hail bountoous-May, that dost iuspiro 
Mirth and youth and w'nrm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale do boast tliy blessing. 

Thus wo salute thoo witli our early song, 

And wolcomo thoo and wish thoo long. 


Nor did the Poet of the World, William Shakcs2)caro, 
licsitate to 

Do observance to a mom of May. 
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He makes one of Lis characters (in Kin<) Hmiry VIII.) 
complain that it is as impossible to keep certain persons quiot 
on an ordinary day, as it is to make them sleep on May-day— 
once the ^gie of universal merriment—when every one was 
wont “ to put himself into triumph^ 

’Tis as much impossible, 

Unless wo swoop ’em from the doors with cannons 
To scatter ’em, as ’tU to maJce ’em sleep 
On May-day Morning. 

Spenser duly celebrates, in his “ Shepheard's Calender,” 

Thilko mory mqpeth of May 
When lovo-lads maskon in fresh nray, 

when “ all is yclad with pleasauiice, the "round with grassc, 
the woods with greoue leaves, and the hushes with bloosniing 
buds.” 

m 

Sicker* tills morowo, uo loTif^or ugoo, 
i saw a sLolo of sliei'cardcs outf^oc 
With singing and shouting and iolly clicro ■ 

Before them yodof a lustre tnhrci’cj 
Tliat to the many a honiO]i 3 iic j)Iaj d 
Whorcto they daunoon echo one with his mayd. 

To see those folks make such iovysaunce, 

Made my heart after tho ]>ypo to daunco. 

Tho§ to Die greeno wood they specdon hom all 
To fetchen homo May with their musioall ; 

And home they bringen in a royall throne 
Crowned as king ; and his (juoonc attonoll 
Was LABY FLORA. 

Spenser. 

This is the season when the birds seem almost intoxicated with 
delight at the departure of the dismal and cohl and cloudy days 
of winter and the return of tho warm sun. The music of these 
little May musicians seems as fresh as the fragrance of tho 
flowers. The Skylark is the prince of British Singing-birds— 
the leader of their cheerful band. 


* Sicker, surely ; Chaucer spoils it siker. 
f Tode, wont. J Tahrerel, a tabouror. 
g Tho, then II Attonc, at onco—with him. 
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LINES TO A SKYLARK. 
Wandbbbb tbroiigli tUo wilds ^ air ! 
Freely as an angel fbir 
Thou dost leave the solid earth, 

Man Is bound to firom his birth. 

Scarce a cubit from the grass 
Springs the foot of lightest lass— 

TKov, upon a cloud can*st leap. 

And o*er broadest rivers swoop. 

Climb up heaven’s steepest height. 
Fluttering, twinkling, in the light; 

Soaring, singing ; till, swoot bird. 

Thou art neither soon nor heard. 

Lost in azure holds afar 
Like a distance-hidden star. 

That alone for angels bl ight 
Breathes its music, sheds its light. 

Warbler of the morning’s mirth ! 

When the gi*ay mists rise Ironi earth. 

And tlie romnl dcw^>n each Bi>ray 
Glitter in the golden ray. 

And thy uihl notes, swoot though high. 

Fill tho wide coruloiin sky, 

Js there human hcai*t or brain 
Can i-esist thy ineri-y sti'ciin i 

But not always soaring high. 

Making man iip-turn liis oyo 
Just to learn wliat shape of love, 
llalncth music from above ;— 

All tlxo sunny cloudlets fair 
Floating on tho aziu*o air. 

All tho glories of the sky 
Thou Icavcst unroluctaiitly. 

Silently with hapi)y breast 
To droi> into thy Jowly nest. 

Though the frame of man must bo 
Bound to earth, the soul is free : 

But that freedom oft doth bring 
Discontent and sorrowing. 

Oh ! that from each waking vision. 

Gorgeous vista, gleam El^'^sian, 

From ambition’s dizzy height. 

And from hope’s illusive light, 

Man, like thee, glad kirk, could brook 
Upon a low green spot to look. 

And with horac-afToctioiis blest 

Sink into as calm a ucst f D. L. R. 
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I brought from England to India two English skylarke. I 
thought they would help to remind me of English meadows and 
keep alive many agreeable home-associations. In crossing the 
desert they were carefully lashed on the top of one of 
the vans, and in spite of the dreadful jolting and the heat 
of the sun they sang the whole way until night-fall. It was 
pleasant to hear English larks from rich clover fields singing 
so joyously in the sandy waste. In crossing some fields between 
Cairo and the Pyramids I was surprized and delighted with the 
songs of Egyptian skylarks. Their notes were much the same 
as those of the English lark. The lark of Bengal is about 
the size of a sparrow and has a poor weak note. At this 
moment a lark from Caubul (larger than an English lark) 
is doing his best to cheer me with his music. This noble bird, 
though so far from his native fields, and shut up in his narrow 
prison, pours forth his rapturous melody in an almost unbroken 
stream from dawn to sunset. He allows no change of season 
to abate his minstrelsy, to any observable degree, and seems 
equally happy and musical all the year round. I have had him 
nearly two years, and though of course he must moult his feathers 
yearly, I have not observed the change of plumage, nor 
have I noticed that ho has sung less at one period of the 
year than another. One of my two English larks was stolen 
the very day I landed in India, and the other soon died. The 
loss of an English lark is not to be replaced in Calcutta, though 
almost every week, canaries, linnets, gold-finches and bull-finches 
are sold at public auctions here. 

But I must return to my main subject.—The ancients used 
to keep the great Feast of the goddess Flora on the 28th 
of April. It lasted till the 3rd of May. The Floral Games 
of antiquity were unhappily debased by indecent exhibitions ; 
but they wore not entirely devoid of better characteristics.* 
Ovid describing the goddess Flora says that “ while she was 
speaking she breathed forth vernal roses from her mouth.” The 
same poet has represented her in her garden with the Florae 

• Cato being present on one occasion at tho floral games, the people 
out of respect to him, forbore to call for the iisual exposures ; when inform¬ 
ed of this he withdrew, that tho spectators might not be deprived of their 
usual entertainment. 
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gathering flowers and the Graces making garlands of them. 
The British borrowed the idea of this festival from the Bomans. 
Some of our Kings and Queens used ‘to a Maying^ and 
to have feasts of wine and venison in the open meadows or under 
the good green-wood. Prior says: 

Let one great day 
To celebrate sports and floral play 
Be set aside. 

But few people, in England, in these times, distinguish May- 
day from the initial day of any other month of the twelve. I 
am old enough to remember Jack-in-the-Grem. Nor have 
I forgotten the cheerful clatter—the brush-and-shovcl music 
—of our little Biitish negroes—“ innocent blacknesses,” as Lamb 
calls them—the chimney-sweepers,—a class now almost »wept 
away themselves by machinery. One May-moming in the streets 
of London these tinsel-decorated merry-makers with their sooty 
cheeks and black lips lined with red, and staring eyes whose 
white seemed whiter still by contrast with the darkness of their 
cases, and their ivory teeth kept sound and brilliant with the 
professional powder, besieged George Selwyn and his arm-in-arm 
companion. Lord Pembroke, for May-day boxes. Selwyn ma¬ 
king them a low bow, said, very solemnly “ I have often heard of 
the ioeereignty of the people., and I suppose you are some of the 
young princes in court mourning.” 

My Native readers in Bengal can form no conception of the 
delight with which the British people at home still hail the 
spring of the year, or the deep interest which they take in all 
“ the Seasons and their change”; though they have dropped some 
of the oldest and most romantic of the ceremonies once connected 
with them. If there were an annual fall of the leaf in the groves of 
India, instead of an eternal summer,the natives would discover how 
much the charms of the vegetable world are enhanced by those 
vicissitudes, and how even winter itself can be made delightful. 
My brother exiles wiU remember as long as life is in them, how 
exquisite, in dear old England, is the enjoyment of a brisk 
morning walk in the clear frosty air, and how cheering and cosy 
is the social evening fire! Though a cold day in Calcutta is noj 
exactly like a cold day in London, it sometimes revives the 
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of it. 4it Xadim <wnitw, if imtw it spKj be oeM, 
ieindeed &t iees'tgieeaUe tb»o a,winter in En^and, bat H is 
*not wholly Withoat its pleasure. It is, at all events, a gratefnl 
diange—a welcome relief and refreshment after a sultry snramer 
or a muggy rainy season. 

An Englishman, however, must always prefer the keener but 
more wholesome frigidity of hie own clime. There, the extenml 
gloom and bleakness of a severe winter day enhance our in-door 
comforts, and we do not miss sunny skies when greeted with sunny 
looks. -If we then see no blooming flowers, we see blooming 
faoea. But as we hare few domestic enjoyments in this country 
—no social snuguess,—no sweet seclusion—and as our houses are 
as open as bird-cages,—^and as we almost live in public and in the 
open air—we hare little comfort when compelled, with an en¬ 
feebled frame and a morbidly sensitive cuticle, to remain at home 
on what an Anglo-Indian Invalid calls a cold day, with an east¬ 
erly wind whistling through every room.* In our dear native 
country each season has its peculiar moral or physical attractions. 
It is not ea^ to say which is the most agreeable—its summer 
or its winter. Perhaps I must decide in favour of the first. 
The memory of many a smiling summer day still flashes upon 
my soul. If the whole of human life were like a fine English 
day in June, we should cease to wish for “ another and a better 
world.” It is often from dawn to sunset one revel of delight. 
How pleasantly, from the first break of day, have I lain wide 
awake and traced the approach of the breakfast hour by the 
increasing notes of birds and the advancing sun-light on my 
curtains! A summer feeling, at such a time, would make my 
heart dance within me, as I thought of the long, cheerful day 
to be enjoyed, and planned some rural walk, or rustic enter¬ 
tainment. The ills that flesh is heir to, if they occurred for a 


* What is the reason that an easterly wind is every where unwholesome 
and disagreeable t I am not sufficiently soientifio to answer this question. 
Pope takes care to notice the fitness of the easterly wind for the Cave qf 
Spleen, 

No cheerful breeze this sullen region knows, 

The dreaded east is all the wind that blows. 

Bape qf the Loci. 
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af^aened like‘idle ▼inoasi TKej irtee laeowaTalile 
to raid thiags. As 1 heard the lark einging in ^^a-^orioae 
privacy of light," and saw the boughs 'of the green and gold 
labamnm waving at my window, and had my &noy filled with 
images of natural beauty, I felt a glow of fresh life in my 
veins, and my soul was inebriated with joy. It is difficult, 
amidst <<nch exhilarating influences, to entertain those melan¬ 
choly ideas which sometimes crowd upon ns, and appear so 
natural, at a less happy hour. Even actual misfortune comes 
in a questionable shape, when our physical constitution is in 
perfect health, and the flowers are in full bloom, and the skies 
are blue, and the streams are glittering in the sun. So power¬ 
fully does the light of external nature sometimes act upon the 
moral system, that a sweet sensation steals gradually over the • 
heart, even when we think we have reason to be sorrowful, and 
while wo almost accuse ourselves of a want of feeling. The 
k«tfal hypochondriac would do well to bear this fact in mind, 
and not take it for granted that all are cold and selfish who fail 
to sympathize with his &nta8tic cares. Ho should remember 
that men are sometimes so buoyed up by the sense of corporeal 
power, and a communion with nature in her cheerful moods, 
that things connected with their own personal interests, and which 
at other times might irritate and wound their feelings, pass by them 
like the idle wind which they regard not. He himself must 
have had his intervals of comparative happiness, in which 
the causes of his present grief would Lave appeared trivial 
and absurd. Ho should not, then, expect persons whose blood is 
warm in their veins, and whose eyes are open to the bless6d sun ' 
in heaven, to think more of the apparent causes of his sorrow than 
he would himself^ were his mind and body in a healthful state. 

With what a light heart and eager appetite did I enter the 
little breakfast parlour of whfch the glass-doors opened upon 
a bright green lawn, variegated with small beds of flowers! The 
table was spread with dewy and delicious fruits from our 
own garden, and gathered by fair and friendly hands. Beauti¬ 
ful and luscious as were these garden dainties, they were of 
small account in comparison with the fresh cheeks and cherry 
lips that so frankly accepted the wonted early greeting. Alas ! 
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how that circle of early friends is now divided, and what a 
change has since come over the spirit of our dreams! Yet still 
I cherish boyish feelings, and the past is sometimes present. 
As I give an imaginary kiss to an “ old familiar face,” and 
catch myself almost unconsciously, yet literally, returning ima¬ 
ginary smiles, my heart is as fresh and fervid as of yore. 

A lapse of fifteen years, and a distance of fifteen thousand 
miles, and the glare of a tropical sky and the presence of 
foreign faces, need not make an Indian Exile quite forgetful of 
home-delights. Parted friends may still share the light of love 
as severed clouds are equally kindled by the same sun. No 
number of miles or days can change or separate faithful spirits 
or annihilate early associations. That strange magician, Fancy, 

■ who supplies so many corj)oreal deficiencies and overcomes so 
many physical obstructions, and mocks at space and time, ena¬ 
bles ns to pass in the twinkling of an eye over the dreary waste 
of waters that separates the exile from the scenes and compjN- 
nions of his youth. He treads again his native shore. Ho sits 
by the hospitable hearth and listens to the ringing laugh of 
children. He exchanges cordial greetings with the “old familiar 
faces.” There is a resurrection of the dead, and a return of vanish¬ 
ed years. He abandons himself to the sweet illusion, and again 

Lives over each scene, and is what he beholds. 

I must not bo too egotistically garrulous in print, or I would 
now attempt to describe the various ways in which I have spent 
a summer’s day in Englaud. I would dilate upon my noon-day 
^ loiterings amidst wild rnins, and thick forests, and on the shaded 
banks of rivers—the pic-nic parties—the gipsy j)roj)liecies—the 
twilight homeward walk—the social tca-drinkiiig, and, the last 
scene of all, tho “ rosy dreams and slumbers light,” induced by 
wholesome exercise and placid thoughts.* Hut perhaps these few 
simple allusions a^e sufficient to awaken a train of kindred asso¬ 
ciations in the reader’s mind, and he will thank me fur those 
words and images that are like the keys of memory, and “ open 
all her cells with easy force." 

* One sweet scone of early pleasures in my native land 1 have comme¬ 
morated in tho following sonnet 
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If a summer^B day Jbe thus rife with pleasure, scarcely less so 
is a day in winter, though with some little drawbacks, that giro, 
by contrast, a zest to its enjoyments. It is difficult to leave 
the warm morning bed and brave the external air. The fireless 
grate and frosted windows may well make the stontest shudder. 
But when we have once screwed our courage to the sticking 
place, and with a single jerk of tho clothes, and a brisk jump 
from the bed, have commenced the operations of the toilet, the 
battle is nearly over. The teeth chatter for a while, and the 
limbs shiver, and wo do not feel particularly comfortable while 
breaking the- ice in our jugs, and performing our cold ablutions 
amidst the sharp, glass-like fragments, and wiping our faces 
with a frozen towel. But these petty evils are quickly van¬ 
quished, and as we rush out of the house, and tread briskly 
and firmly on the hard ringing earth, and breathe our Visible 
breath in the clear air, our strength and self-importance mira¬ 
culously increase, and the whole frame begins to glow. The 
warmth and vigour thus acquired are inexpressibly delightful. 
As we re-enter the house, we are proud of our intrepidity aqd 
vigour, and pity the effeminacy of our less enterprising friends, 
who, though huddled together round tho fire, like flies upon a 
sunny wall, still complain of cold, and instead of the bloom of 
health and animation, exhibit pale and pinched and discolored 
features, and hands cold, rigid, and of a deadly hue. Those who 
rise with spirit on a winter morning, and stir and thrill them¬ 
selves with early exercise, are indifferent to the cold for the rest 
of the day, and feel a confidence in their corporeal energies, 
and a lightness of heart that are experienced at no other season. 


NKTLBT ABBEY. 

Romantic rain ! who could gaze on thee 
Untouched by tender thoughts, and glimmering dreams 
Of long-departed years ? Lo ! nature seems 
Accordant with thy silent majesty! 

The far blue hills—the smooth reposing sea— 

Tho lonely forest—the meandering streams— 

Tho farewell summer sun, whoso mellowed beams 
Illume thine ivied halls, and tinge each tree. 

Whose green arms round thee cling—the balmy sur— 
Tho stainless vault above, that cloud or storm 
’Tis hard to deem will ever more deform— 

The season’s countless graces,—all appear 
To thy calm glory ministrant, and form 
A scene to peace and meditation dear! 


O. L. R. 
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Bat even the timid and luxurious are not without their plea¬ 
sures. As the shades of evening draw in, the parlour twilight 
—the closed curtains—and the cheerful fire—make home a little 
paradise to all. 

Now stir tho fire, aod close the shutters fast; 

Let foil the curtaius, wheel the sofa round. 

And while the bubbling and loud-hissing um. 

Throws up a stoamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate wait on each. 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

Cowper. 

The warm and cold seasons of India have no charms like 
those of England, but yet people who are guiltless of what 
Milton so finely calls “ a sullenness against nature,” and who 
are willing, in a spirit of true philosophy and piety, to extract 
good from every thing, may save themselves from wretchedness 
even in this land of exile. While I am writing this paragraph, 
a bird in my room, (not the Caubul songster that I have 
already alluded to, but a fine little English linnet,) who is 
as much a foreigner here as I am, is pouring out his soul 
in a flood of song. His notes ring with joy. He pines not 
for his native meadows—he cares not for his wiry bars— 
he envies not the little denizens of air that sometimes flutter 
past my window, nor imagines, for a moment, that they come 
to mock him with their freedom. Ho is contented with his 
present enjoyments, because they are utterly undisturbed by 
idle comparisons with those experienced in the past or antici¬ 
pated in the future. He has no thankless ropinings and no 
vain desires. Is intellect or reason then so fatal, though snb- 
lin^ a gift that we cannot possess it without the jmisonous alloy 
of care ? Must grief and ingratitude inevitably find entrance 
into the heart, in proportion to the loftiness and number of our 
mental endowments ? Are wo to seek for happiness in igno¬ 
rance ? To these questions the reply is obvious. Every good 
quality may be abused, and the greatest, most; and ho who 
perversely employs his powers of thought and imagination to a 
wrong purpose deserves the misery that he gains. Wore we 
honestly to deduct from the ills of life all those of our own 
creation, how trifling, in the majority of cases, the amount that 
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would remain! We seem to invite and encourage sorrow, while 
happiness is, as it were, forced upon us against our will. It is 
wonderful how some men pertinaciously cling to care, and argue 
themselves into a dissatisfaction with their lot. Thus it is 
really a matter of little moment whether fortune smile or 
frown, for it is in vain to look for superior felicity amongst 
those who Lave more “appliances and means to boot,” than 
their fellow-men. Wealth, rank, and reputation, do not secure 
their possessors from the misery of discontent. 

As happiness then depends upon the right direction and 
employment of our faculties, and not on worldly goods or mere 
localities, our countrymen might bo cheerful enough, even in 
p this foreign land, if they would only accustom themselves to a 
proper train of thinking, and be ready on every occasion to look 
ou the brighter side of all things.* In reverting to home-scenes 
we should regard them for their intrinsic charms, and not turn 
them into a source of disquiet by mournfully comparing them 
with those around us. India, let Englishmen murmur as they 
will, has Bomg attractions, enjoyments and advantages. No Eng¬ 
lishman is here in danger of dying of starvation as some of our 
poets have done in the inhospitable streets of London. The com¬ 
paratively princely and generous style in which we live in this 
country, the frank and familiar tone of our little society, and 
the general mildness of the climate, (excepting a few months 
of a too sultry summer) can hardly be denied by the most 
determined malcontent. Tho weather is indeed too often 
a groat deal warmer than we like it; but if “ the excessive 
heat" did not form a convenient subject for complaint and 
conversation, it is perhaps doubtful if it would so oftep bo 
thought of or alluded to. But admit tho objection. What 
climate is without its peculiar evils? In tho cold season a 
walk in India either in tho morning or the evening is 
often extremely pleasant in pleasant company, and I am 
glad to see many sensible people paying the climate tho 
compliment of treating it like that of England. It is now 


* « I was over more dispoBod,” says Humo, “ to seo the favourable than the 
un&voarable side of things; a turn of mind which it i$ more happy to poueu, 
than (0 he ham to an ettate (if ten thomand a year.’' 
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&ehionable to use our limbs in the ordinary way, and the 
“ Garden of Eden”* has become a favourite promenade, parti¬ 
cularly on the evenings when a band from the Fort fills the air 
with a cheerful harmony and throws a fresher life upon the scene. 
It is not to be denied that besides the mere exercise, pedestrians 
at home have great advantages over those who are too indolent 
or aristocratic to leave their equipages, because they can cut 
across green and quiet fields, enter rural by-ways, and enjoy 
a thousand little patches of lovely scenery that are secrets 
to the high-road traveller. But still the Calcutta pedestrian has 
also his gratifications. He can enjoy uo exclusive prospects, but 
he beholds upon an Indian river a forest of British masts 
—the noble shipping of the Queen of the Sea—and hiis a fine • 
panoramic view of this City of Palaces erected by his country¬ 
men on a foreign shore;—and if he is fond of children, he 
must be delighted with the numberless pretty and happy little 
faces—the fiiir forms of Saxon men and women in miniature 
—that crowd about him on the green sward j—he must be 
charmed with their innocent prattle, their quick ^nd graceful 
movements, and their winning ways, that awaken a tone of 
tender sentiment in his heart, and rekindle many sweet associa¬ 
tions. 

SONNETS, 

WRITTEN IN EXILE. 

I. 

Man’s heart may change, but Nature’s glory never ;— 

And while the soul’s internal cell is bright. 

The cloudless eye lots in the bloom and light 
Of earth and heaven to charm and cheer us ever. 

Though youth hath vanished, like a winding river 
Lost in the shadowy woods ; and the dear sight 
Of native hill and nest-like cottage white, 

’Mid breeze-stirred boughs whose crisp leaves gleam and quiver. 

And murmur sea-like sounds, perchance no more 
My homeward step shall hasten cheerily; 

Y et still I feel as I haVo felt oi yore. 

And love this radiant world. Yon clear blue sky— 

These gorgeous groves—this flower-enamelled floor— 

Have deep enchantments for my heart and eye. 


* So called, because the grounds were laid out in a tasteiiil style, under 
the direction of Iiord Auckland’s sister, the Honorable Miss £den. 
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II. 

Man’s hpart may change, but Nature’s glory never; 

Though to the sullen gaze of grief the sight 
Of sun-illumined skies may teem less bright. 

Or gathering clouds less grand, yet she, as over, 

Is lovely or miyestio. Though fate sever 
The long-linked bands of love, and all delight 
Be lost, as in a sadden starless night. 

The radiance may return, if Ho, the giver 
Of peace on earth, vouchsafe the storm to still. 

This breast once shaken with the strife of eare 
Is touched with silent joy. The cot—the hill. 

Beyond the broad bluo wave—and faces fair, 

Are pictured in my dreams ; yet scenes that fill 
My waking eye can save mo from despair. 

III. 

Man’s heart may change, but Nature’s glory never;— 

Strange features throng around mo, and the ^lioro 
Is not my own dear land. Yet why deplore 
This change of doom '' All mortal ties must sever. 

The pang is past;—and now with blest endeavour 
I check the ready tour, the rising sigh. 

The common earth is bore—the common sky— 

The common Father. And how high soever 
O’er other tribes proud England’s hosts may seem, 

God’s children, fair or sable, equal find 
A Father’s love. Then Icnm, O man, to deem 
All difference idle save of heart or mind: 

Thy duty, love—each caiLse of stril’o, a dream— 

Thy home, the world—thy family, mankind. 

D. L. B. 

For tlie sake of iny home readers I must now say a word or 
two on tke effect produced upon the mind of a stranger on Ida 
approach to Calcutta from the Sandheads. 

As we run up the Bay of Bengal and approach the dangerous 
Sandheads, the beautiful deep blue of the ocean suddeiily dis¬ 
appears. It turns into a pale green. Tlie sea, even in calm 
weather, rolls over soundings in long swells. The hue of the 
water is varied by different depths, and in passing over the 
edge of soundings, it is curious to observe how distinctly the 
form of the sands may bo traced by the different shades of 
green in the water above and beyond thorn. In the lower part 
of the bay, the crisp foam sf the dark sea at night is instinct 
with phosphoric lustre. The ship seems to make her way 
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ttrougb galaxies of little ocean stare. We lose sight of this 
poetical phenomenon as we approach the mouth of the Hooghly. 
But the passengers, towards the termination of their voyage, 
become less observant of the changeful aspect of the sea. 
Though amused occasionally by flights of sea-gulls, immense 
shoals of porpoises, apparently tumbling or rolling head over 
tail against the wind, and the small sprat-liko fishes that some¬ 
times play and glitter on the surface, the stranger grows im¬ 
patient to catch a glimpse of an Indian jungle ; and even the 
swampy tiger-haunted Saugor Island is greeted with that degree 
of interest which novelty usually in.spires. 

At first the land is but little above the level of the water. 
It rises gradually as wo pass up further from the sea. As we 
come still nearer to Calcutta, the soil on shore seems to improve 
in richness and the trees to increase in size. The little clusters 
of nest-like villages snugly .sheltered in foliage—tlx' groups of 
dark figure.s in white garmont.s—the cattle Manderiiig over the 
open plain—the eu:Lrald-e(dored fields of riee—the rich groves 
of mangoe trees—the vast and m:ignifie<Mit ‘ uiyans, with 
straight roots dropping from their highe.st hranehes, (huiidrcd.s 
of these branch-droj>ped root.s being fixed iuto the earth and 
forming “ a pillared shade”),—-the tall, slim palm.j of ditlor- 
ent characters and with crowns of difl’eront forms, feathery 
or fan-like,—the many-stemnied and long, sharp-leaved ham- 
boos, whose thin pliant hranche.'? .swing gracefully under the 
weight of the lightest bird,—the bcantifully rounded and hrigbt 
green peepuls, with tbeir bnrnisbcd leaves glittering in the sun¬ 
shine, and trembling at the zephyr’s softest touch with a pleasant, 
rustling sound, suggestive of image.s of coolness and repose,— 
form a striking and singularly interesting scene (or rather 
succession of scenes) after the monotony of a long voyage 
during which nothing has been visible but sen and sky. 

But it is not until be arrives at a bend of the river called 
Garden Reach, where the City of Palaces first opens on tho view, 
that the stranger has a full sense of the value of our {lossessions 
in the East. The princely mansions on our right;—(residences 
of English gentry), with their rich gardens and smooth slopes 
verdant to the water’s edge,—the large and rich Botanic Garden 
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and the Gothic edifice of Bishop’s College on our left—^and in 
front, as we advance a little further, the countless masts of 
vessels of all sizes and characters, and from almost every clime, 
—Fort William, with its grifesy ramparts and white barracks,— 
the Government House, a magnificent edifice in spite of many 
imperfections,—the substantial looking Town Hall—the Supreme 
Court House—the broad and ever verdant plain (or madaun) in 
front—and the noble lines of buildings along the Esplanade and 
Chowringliee Road,—the new Cathedral almost at the extremity 
of the plain, and half-hidden amidst the trees,—the suburban 
groves and buildings of Kidderporc beyond, their outlines 
softened by the haze of distance, like scenes contemplated 
through colored glass—the high-sterned budgerowe and small 
trim baulcahs along the edge of the river,—the ue!itly-j)ainted 
palau<juins and other vehicles of all sorts and sizes,—the vari- 
ously-hucd and variously-clad jieopje of all conditions; the fiur 
European, the black and nearly naked Cooly, the clean-robed 
an i lighter-skinned native Baboo, the Orietital nobleman with 
his jewelled turban and kincob vest, and cosily necklace and 
twisted cummerbund, on a horse fantastically caparisoned, and fol¬ 
lowed in barbaric state by a train of attendants with long, golden- 
handled punkahs, peacock feather chowrics, aiul golden chattahs 
and silver sticks,—jfresent tiltogether a scone that is calculated 
to at once delight and bewilder llic traveller, to whom all the 
strange objects before him have something of the enchantment 
and confusion of an Arabian Night’s dream. When he recovers 
from his surprise, the first emotion in the breast of an Englishman 
is a feeling of national pride. He exults in the recognition of so 
many glorious indications of the power of a small and remote nation 
that has founded a splendid empire in so strange and vast a land. 

When the first impression begins to fade, and ho takes a 
closer view of the great metropolis of India—and observes 
what miserable straw huts are intenuingleil with magnificent 
palaces—how much Oriental filth and squalor and idleness 
and superstition and poverty and ignorance are associated 
with savage splendour, and are brought into immediate and 
most incongruous contact with Saxon energy and enterprize 
and taste and skill and love of order, and the amazing intelligence 
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of tlio West in this oiaeteenth oentury— and when familiarity 
breeds somethini^ like oontemid for many things that originally 
excited a vagae and plearing wonder—^the English traveller 
in the East is apt to dwell too efclusively on the worst side 
of the picture, and to become insensible to the real interest, and 
blind to the actual beauty of much of the scene around him. 
Extravagant astonishment and admiration, under the influence 
of novelty, a strong re-action, and a subsequent feeling of 
unreasonable disappointment, seem, in some degree, natural to 
all men; but in no other part of the world, and under no other 
circumstances, is this peculiarity of our condition more conspi¬ 
cuously displayed than in the case of Englishmen in India. 
John Bull, who is always a grumbler even on his own shores, is 
sure to b'-come a still more iuvoterate grumbler in other couiiti ies, 
and perbtips the cliniute of Bengal, prodiu iiig lusHtiuie and low 
spirits, and a yeaniiiig for yieir nati\o land, of «bi( li tiny :irc 
so justly proud, contriliutc to make our eountrymeri jii tlie Ka-jt 
even more than usually nnsiiscc]itible <if plea-arable eiuotioins 
until at last they turn away in positive disgii.-t lioiii tlie seeiics 
and objects M'hich remind them that they are in a state of exile. 

“There is notliiiig,” says Hamlet, “ either goocl or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” At every change of tlie mind’s colored 
optics the scene before it changes also. 1 have .sometimes eoii- 
templated tho vast metropolis of England—or rather (>f the 
world —multitudinous and mighty LoNjro.s—with the prnle and 
hope and exultation, not of a patriot only, but of a cosmopolite 
—a man. Its grand national .structures that seem built for eter¬ 
nity—its noble institutions, charitable, and learned, and scientific, 
and artistical—the genius and science and bravery and moral 
excellence within its countless walls—have overw'helmed me 
with a sense of its glory .and majesty and power. But in 
a less admiring mood, I have quite reversotl the picture. Per¬ 
haps tho following sonnet may seem to indicate that the writer 
while composing it, must have worn his colored spectacles. 

LONDON, IN THE MOIININO. 

The moroing wakes^ and through the misty air 
Tu sickly radiance struggles—hko tho droam 
or sorrow-allroiidcd hojio. O’or 'J’bames’ dull Blrean»> 

Whose iluggibh waves a wealthy burden beai 
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JFwm every port and olime, the pallid glare 
Of early auQ'ligbt spreada. The long streeta steni 
Unpeopled still, but soon each path shall teem 
With hurried feet, msid visages of care. 

And eager throngs iduLu meet where dusky marts 
Resound like ooean'oavems, with tho din 
Of toil aud strife and agony and sin. 

Trade’s busy Babel! Ah I how many hearts 
By lust of gold to thy dim temples brought 
in happier hours have scorned the prize they sought ? 

D, L. K, 

I now give a pair of sonnets upon the City of Palaces as 
viewed through somewhat clearer glasses. 

VIEW OF CALCUTTA. 

Hep Passion’s restless oye and spirit rude 
hfay greet no kindred images of power 
To fear or wonder ministrant. No tower. 

Time-struck and tenantloss, bore seems to brood. 

In the dread majesty of sohtude, 

O’er human pnde departed—no rocks lower 
O’er ravenous billows—no vast hollow wood 
Rings with tho lion’s thunder—no dark bower 
Tho crouching tiger haunts—no gloomy cave 
GlUlers with savage eyes I Bub all the scone 
Is calm and cbooiful. tho mild coininauT 
Of Britain’s sons, the skiTul aud tlio I ravi', 

Fair palace-strueturos decorate tho laud. 

And proud ships boat on Hoogbly’s breast sorcuo I 

D. L. R. 


SONNET, 

ON RETURNING TO CALCUTTA AFTER A VOYAGE TO THE 
STRAITS OF MALACCA. 

Umbkageous woods, green dells, and mountains high. 

And bright cas<‘adcs, and wide cerulean seas, 

Sluinliering, or snow-wreathed by tho freshening braozo, 
Aud isles like motionless clouds upon tho sky 
In nileut summer noons, late charmed mino eye. 

Until my soul was stirred liko wind-touched trees, 

And passionate lovo and speechless ecstasies 
Up-raisod tho thoughts in spiritual depths that lie. 

Fair scenes, yo haunt mo still! Yet I behold 
This sultry city on tho level shore 
Not all unmoved ; for hero our fathers bold 
Won proud historic names in days of yore, 

And hero arc gouorou> hearts that ne’er grow cold, 

Aud many a friendly hand aud open door. 


D. L. B. 
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James Mackintosh was asked by Colonel Wilks, the Historian 
of British India, whether it was true that the poet had never 
been in the East, ^ir James replied, Never.” “Well, that 
shows me," said Colonel Wilks, “ that reading over D’Herbelot 
is as good as riding on the back of a c^el.” Sir John Malcolm, 
Sir William Ouseley and other high authorities have testified to 
the accuracy of Moore’s descriptions of Eastern scenes and 
customs. 

The following lines were composed on the banks of the 
Hooghly at Cossipore, (many long years ago) just after behold¬ 
ing the river one evening almost covered with floating lamps.* 

A HINDU FESTIVAL. 

Seated on a bank of gf^on; 

Gazing on an Indian scene, 

I have dreams the mind to cheer, 

And a feast for eye and car. 

At my feet a river flows. 

And its broa<i face richly glows 
With the glory of the sun, 

Whose proud race is nearly run. 

Ne’er before did sea or stream 
Kindle thus beneath his beam. 

Ne’er did miser's ey^fehold 
Such a glittering maJRf gold ! 

’Gainst the gorgeous radiance float 
Darkly, many a sloop and boat, 

Wliilo in each the figures soeni 
■ Jjiko the shadows of a dream ■ 

Swiftly, passively, they glide 
As sliders on a frozen tide. 

Sinks the sun—the sudden night 
Falls, yet still the soeno is bright. 

Now the fire-fly’s living spark 
Glances through the foliage dark. 

And along the dusky stream 
Myriad lamps with ruddy gleam 
On the small waves float and quiver, 

As if upon the fhvored river, 

And to mark the sacred hour. 

Stars had fallen in a shower. 

* The lines form a portion of a poem published in Literary Leavet 
in the year 1840. 
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For many a mile is either shore 
Illumined with a oonntless store 
Of lostres ranged in glittering rows ; 

Each a golden column throv 
To light the dim depths of the tide; 

And the moon in all her pride. 

Though beauteously her regions glow, 

Views a scene as ihir below. 

o. L. a. 

Mrs. CarsUore allades, I oppose to the above lines, or the 
following sonnet, or both perhaps, when she speaks of my 
erroneous Orientalism:— 

SCENE ON THE GANGES. 

The shades of evening veil the lofty spires 
Of proud Benares’ fanes ! A thickening haze 
Hangs o’er the sl|bam. The weary boatmen raise 
Along the dusky shore their crimson dres 
That tinge the circling groups. Now hope inspires 
Yon Hindu maid, whose heart true passion sways. 

To launch on Gnnga’s flood the glimmering rays 
Of Ijove’s fiail lamp,—but, lo the light expires! 

Alas! what sadden sorrow fills he^broast! 

No charm of life remains. Her tears deplore 
A lover lost; and never, never more 
Shall hope’s sweet vision yield her spirit rest 1 
The cold wave t^nched the flame—an omen dread 
That telleth of tlHaithless —or lie dead / 

D. h. B. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, a high authority on all Oriental 
customs, clearly alludes in the following lines to the launching 
of floating lamps by Hindu females. 

Grave in the tide the Brahmin stands. 

And folds his oord or twists his hands. 

And tells his beads, and all unheard 
Matters a solemn mystio word. 

With reverence the Sudra dips. 

And fervently the current sips. 

That to his humbler hope convoys 
A future life of happier days. 

But chief do India’s simple daughters 
Assemble in these hallowed waters, 

. With vase of classic model laden 
Like Grecian girl or Tuscan maiden, 

Collecting thus their urns to fill 
From gushing fount or trickling rill. 
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And itill with pious ferrour they 
To Gunga veneration pay 
And with pretonoeless rite prefer, 

The wishes of their hearts to her. 

The maid or matron, as she throws 
Champae or lotus, Bel or rose, 

Or sends the quivering light afloat 
In shallow cup or paper boat. 

Prays for a parent’s peace and wealth, 

Prays for a child’s success and health, 

For a fond husband breathes a prayer, 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given 
To lowly life, or hoped in heaven, 

H. H. w. 

On seeing Mrs. Carsliore’s criticism I referred the subject to 
an intelligent Hindu friend from who® I received the following 
answer:— 

M7 dear Sir, 

The Beara, strictly speaking, is a Mahomcdan festival. Some o 
the lower orders of the Hindus of the N. W. Provinces, who have 
borrowed many of their'customs from the Mahomedans, celebrate 
the Beara. But it is not observed by the Hindus of Bengal, who 
have a festival of their own, similar to the Beara. It takes place 
on the evening of the Sarameati Poq7(®when a small piece of the 
bark of the Plantain Tree is fitted out TOn all the necessary accom¬ 
paniments of a boat, and is launched in a private tank with a 
lamp. The custom is confined to the women who follow it in their 
own house or in the same neighbourhood. It is called the JSooa 
Dooa Breta. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. Carshore it would seem is partly right and partly 
wrong. She is right in calling the Beara a Moslem Festival. 
It is BO; but we have the testimony of Horace Hayman Wilson 
to the fact that Hindu maids and 'matrons also launch their 
lamps upon the river. My Hindu friend acknowledges that 
his countrymen in the North West Provinces have bor¬ 
rowed many of their customs from the Mahomedans, and 
though he is not aware of it, it may yet be the case, that 
some of the Hindus of Bengal, as elsewhere, have done the 
same, wad that they set lamp afloat upn the stream to discover 
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by their continued burning or sudden extinction the fate of 
some absent friend or lover, I find very few Natives who are 
able to give me any exact and positive information concerning 
their own national customs. In their explanations of such matters 
they dififer in the most extraordinary manner amongst them¬ 
selves. Two most respectable and intelligent Native gentlemen 
who were proposing to lay out their grounds under my direc¬ 
tions, told me that I must not cut down a single cocoa-nut tree, 
as it would be dreadful sacrilege—ei^ual to cutting the throats of 
seven brahmins! Another equally respectable and intelligent 
Native friend, when 1 mentioned the fact, threw himself back in 
his chair to give vent to a hearty laugh. When he had recover¬ 
ed himself a little frofh ^his risible convulsion he observed that 
his father and his grandfather bad cut down cocoa-nut trees in 
considerable numbers without the slightest remorse or fear. 
And yet again, I afterwards heard that one of the richest Hindu 
families in Calcutta, rather than sufibr so sacred an object to be 
injured, piously submit to a very serious inconvenience occa- 
gioned by a cocoa-nut tree standing in the centre of the carriage 
road that leads to the portico of their largo town palace. I am told 
that there arc other sac||d trees which must not be removed by 
the bands of Hindus oripaferior caste, though in this case there 
is a way of getting over the difliculty, for it is allowable or even 
meritoriooB to make presents of these trees to Brahmins, who cut 
them down for their own fire-wood. But the cocoa-nut tree is 
said to bo too sacred even for the axe of a Brahmin. 

I have been running away again from my subject;—I was 
discoursing upon May-day in England. The st^on there is still “ 
a lovely and a merry one, though the most picturesque and 
romantic of its ancient observances, now live hut in the memory 
of the “oldest inhabitants,” or on the page of history.* 

* Perhaps some forma) or fashionable wiseacres may pronounce such 
simple oeremonies wigar. And such is the advance of civilization that even 
the veiy chimney-sweepers thomselros begin to look upon their old May-day 
merry-makings as beneath the dignity of their profession. “ Suppose now” 
said Mr. Jonas Hanway to a sooty little urchin, ‘I were to give you a shilling.” 

“ Lord Almighty bless your honor, and thank you.” “And what if I were to 
give you a fine tie-wig to wear on May-day ?" “ Ah ! bless your honor, my 
master wont let mo go out on May-day.” “ Why not ?” *' Because, he says. 
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Barry Commll. 

M^poU on tliew days is rarely seen to rise np in Eng¬ 
lish lownB with its proper floral dceoratlons*. In remote mral 
disiriots a solitary May-polo is still, Lowercr, occasionally discov¬ 
ered. “ A May-pole,” says Washington Irving, “ gave a glow 
to my feelings and spread a charm over tho\;ountry for the rest 
of the day: and as I traversed a part of the fair plains of 
Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales and looked from 
among swelling hills down a long green valley, through which 
the Deva wound its wizard stream, m3^imagination turned all 
into a perfect Arcadia. One can readily imagine what a gay 
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it'$ lota life." And yet the merrie makings on May-day which are now 
deemed ujigenteet by ohimney-sweepen were once the delight of Princes:— 

Perth goth all the oonrt, both most and least, 

To fetch the flowres fresh, and branch and blome, 

And namely hawthorn brought both page and grome, 

And then rejoioing in their great delite 
Bke ech at others threw the flowres bright. 

The primrose, violete, and the gold 
With frresh gariants party blue and white. 

Chawer. 

• The May-polo was nsnaHy decorated withihe flowers of the hawthorn, a 
plant as emblematioal of the spring as the holly is of Christmas. Ooldsmith 
has made its name familiar oven to tho people of Bengal, for almost every 
student in the upper classes of the Gorommont Colleges has the following 
couplet by heart. 

The hawihom hmh, with seats beneath the shade. 

For talking age and whispering lovets made. 

The hatrthom was"amongst Burns’s floral pots. “ I have,” says he, " some 
iavorito flowers in spring, among which are, the mountain daisy, the hare¬ 
bell, the fox-glove, the wild-briar rose, the budding birch and the hoary 
hawthorn, that I view and hang over with particular delight. ” 
h. B. L. speaks of the hawthorn hedge on which “ the sweet May has 
showered its white luxuriance," and the Bev. George Croly has a patrietie 
aliusioh to this English plant, suggested by a landscape in France. 

Tis a rich scene, and yet the richest charm 
That e’er clothed earth in beauty, lives not here. 

Winds no green fence around the cultured &rm 
No hlouomed hanihom thielde the cottage dear; 

The land is bright, and yet to thine how drear, 

Unrivalled England I Well the thought may pine 
For those sweet fields where, each a uttlo sphere. 

In shaded, saored fruitfulness doth shine. 

And the heart higher beats that says, ' Thia spot is mine.’ 
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scene old London mnst have ll>een when the doons were decked 
with hawthorn; and Robin Hood, Friar Tnck, Mtud Marian, 
Monia-dancers, and all the other &ntastic dancers and roTellers 
were performing their antics about the May-pole in every part 
of the city. I value every custom which tends to infuse poeti¬ 
cal feeling into the common people, and to sweeten and soften 
the rudeness of rustic manners without destroying their sim¬ 
plicity.’’ 

Another American writer—a poet—has expressed his due ap¬ 
preciation of the pleasures of the season. He thus addresses 
the merrie month of May.* 


MAY. 

Would that thou couldst laugh for aye. 

Merry, over merry May I 

Made of sun-gleams, shade and showers 

Bursting buds, and breathing flowers; 

Dripping-locked, and rosy-vested, 

Violet-slippered, rainbow-crested; 

Girdled with the eglantine. 

Festooned with the dewy vine : 

Merry, over Merry May, 

Would that thou could laugh for aye t 

W. D, Oallagker. 

I must ^ve a dainty bit of description from the poet of 
the poets—our own romantic Spenser. 

Then comes fair May, the fayrest maydo on ground. 

Docked with all dainties of tho season’s ptydo. 

And throwing flowres out of her lap around. 

Upon two brethren’s shoulders she did ride, 

The twins of Leda ; which, on oytber side. 

Supported her like to their Sovereign quoene: 

Iiord 1 bow all creatures laught when her they spi9e. 

And leapt and danced as they had ravisht bseno 
And Cupid's self about her fluttred all in grocne. 

Here are a few lines from Herrick. 

Fled are the hosts, and now the fields appearo 
Be-clothed in freshe and verdant diaper ; 

Thawed are tho snowes, and now the lusty spring 
Gives to each mead a neat onameling ; 


* On May-day, the Ancient Bomans used to go in procession to the grotto 
of Egoria. . 
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Tho palmei* put ferth.their gemmes, and every tree 
Now swaggers in her leavy gallantry. 

The Queen of May—Lady Flora—was the British represeu* 
tative of the Heathen Goddess Flora- May still returns and 
ever will return at her proper season, with all her bright leaves 
and fragrant blossqpis, but men cease to make the same use of 
them as of yore. England is waxing utilitarian and prostuc. 

The poets, let others neglect her as they will, must ever do 
fitting observance, in songs as lovely and fresh as the flowers 
of the hawthorn. 

To the lady of the vernal hours. 

Poor Keats, who was passionately fond of flowers, and every¬ 
thing beautiful or romantic or picturesque, complains, with a 
true poet’s earnestness, that in his day in England there were 

No cro^s of nymphs, soft-voiced and young and gay 
In woven baskets, bringing ears of com, 

Boses and pinks and violets, to adorn 
The shrine of Flora in her early May. 

The Floral Games —Jeitx Floraux —of Toulouse—first cele¬ 
brated at the commencement of the fourteenth century, are 
still kept up annually with great pomp and spirit. Clemence 
Isaure, a French lady, bequeathed to the Academy of Toulouse a 
large sum of money for the annual celebration of these games. 
A sort of College Council is formed, which not only confers de¬ 
grees on those poets who do most honor to the Goddess Flora, 
but sometimes grants them more substantial favors. In 1324 
the poets were encouraged to compete for a golden violet and 
a silver eglantine and pansy. A century later the prizes 
offered were an amaranthus of gold of the value of 400 livres, 
for the bestaodo, a violet of silver, valued at 250 livres, for 
an essay in prose, a silver pansy, worth 200 livres, for an 
eclogue, elegy or idyl, and a silver lily of the value of sixty 
livres, for the best sonnet or hymn in honor of the Virgin Mary, 
—for religion is mixed up with merriment, and heathen with 
Christian rites. He who gained a prize three times was honor¬ 
ed with the title of Doctor en gaye science, the name given to 
the poetry of the Provenqal troubadours. A mass, a sermon, 
and alms-giving, commence the ceremonies. The French poet, 

* Sec what is said of palms in a note on pago 81. 
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Bonsard who had gained a prize in the floral games, so delighted 
Marj Queen of Scots with'his verses on the Eoso tliat she pre¬ 
sented him with a silver rose worth £500, with this inscription— 
“ A Boruard, V Apollon de la tource de» Mmeg." 

At Ghent floral festivals are held twice a year when amateur 
and professional florists assemble together and contribute each 
his share of flowers to the grand general exhibition which 
is under the direct patronage of the public authorities. Hono¬ 
rary medals are awarded to the possessors of the finest flowers. 

The chief floral festival of the Chinese is on their new year’s 
day, when their rivers are covered with boats laden with flowers, 
and gay flags streaming from every mast. Their homes and 
temples are richly hung with festoons of flowers. Boughs of 
the peach and plum trees in blossom, enkianthus quinque- 
flbra, camelias, cockscombs, magnolias, jonquilsHte then exposed 
for sale in all the streets of Canton. Even the Chinese ladies, 
who are visible at no other season, are seen on this occasion in 
flower-boats on the river or in the public gardens on the shore. 

The Italians, it is said, still have artificers called Fettaroli, 
whose business it is Co prepare festoons and garlands. The 
ancient Homans were very tasteful in their nosegays and 
chaplets. Pliny tells us that the Sicyonians were especially 
celebrated for the graceful art exhibited in the arrangement of 
the varied colors of their garlands, and be gives us the story 
of Qlycera who, to please her lover Pausias, the painter of 
Sicyon, used to send him the most exquisite chaplets of her 
own braiding, which he regularly copied on his canvas. He 
became very eminent as a flower-painter. The last work of 
his pencil, and his master-piece, was a picture of his mistress in 
the act of arranging a chaplet. The picture warf called the 
Garland Twiner. It is related that Antony for some time 
mistrusting Cleopatra made her taste in the first instance 
every thing presented to him at her banquets. One day 
“the Serpent of old Nile” after dipping her own coronet of 
flowers into her goblet drank up the wine and then directed 
him to follow her example. He was off his guard. He 
dipped his chaplet in his cup. The leaves had been touched 
with poison. He was just raising the cup to his lips when she 
seized hie arm, and said “ Cease your jealous doubts, for know. 
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that if I had desired yottt death or wished to live without yon, 
I oould easily have destroyed you." The Queen then ordered a 
prisoner to be brought into their presence, who being made to 
drink from the cup, instantly expired.* 

Some of the nosegays made up by “flower-girls” in London 
and its neighbourhood are sold at such extravagant prices that 
none but the very wealthy are in the habit of pnrchasing them, 
though sometimes a poor lover is tempted to present his mistress 
on a ball-night wifli a bouquet that he can purchase only at the 
cost of a good many more loaves of bread or substantial meals 
than he can well spare. He has to make every day a banian- 
day for perhaps half a month that his mistress may wear a 
nosegay for a few hours. However, a lover is often like a 
cameleon and almost live on ^ia—for a time —“promise- 
crammed.” *Tra cannot feed capons so.’ 

At Covent Gkrden Market, (in London) and the first-rate 
Flower-shops, a single wreath or nosegay is often made up 
for the head or hand at a price that would support a poor 
labourer and his family for a month. The colors of the wreaths 
are artfully arranged, so as to suit different complexions, and 
so also as to exhibit the most rare and costly flowers to the 
greatest possible advantage 

All true poets 

-The Beiges 

Who have left strealcs of light athwart their pages— 
have contemplated flowers—^with a passionate love, an ardent 
admiration: none more so than the sweet-souled Shakespeare. 
They are regarded by the imaginative as the fairies of the 
vegetable world—the physical personifications of etherial beauty. 
In The Winter's Tale our great dramatic bard has some 
delightful floral allusious that cannot be too often quoted. 


Here’s flowers for you. 
Hot lavender, mint, savory, majoram; 

The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun. 

And with him rises weeping: theee are flowers 
Of middle summer, and 1 think they are given 
To men of middle age. 

* * * * * 


Phillips's Flora BUtoriea, 
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0, Proserpina, , 

For the flowers now that, frighted, thou lett’st &U 
From Dis’s waggon i Daffodils, 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty | violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Or Cytheroa’s breath; pale primroses, 

That die immarriod ore they can behold 
Groat Phoebus in his strength, —a malady 
Must incident to muds ; bold oxlips and 
The crown imperial; lilies of all kinds, 

The flower-de-luce being one. 

Shakespeare here, as elsewhere, speaks of “ pale primroses.” 
The poets almost always allade to the primrose as a jiaZe and 
interesting invalid. Milton tells us of 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrdae.* 

The poet in the mannscript of his Lyexdm h^ at first made 
the primrose “ die unteedded" which was a pretty close copy 
of Shak^peare. Milton afterwards struck oat the word 
“ unicedded” and substituted the word foreaken." The 
reason why the primrose was said to “ die unmarried," is, 
according to Warton, because it grows in the shade uncherished 
or unseen by the sun, who was supposed to be in love with 
certain sorts of flowers. Ben Jonson, however, describes the 
primrose as a wedded lady —“ the Spring’s own Spouee" —though 
she is certainly more commonly regarded as the daughter of 
Spring not the wife. J. Fletcher gives her the true parentage:— 
PrimroBe, flrst-bom child of Vor. 

There are some kinds of primroses, that are noipale. There 
is a species in Scotland, which is of a deep purple. And even 
in England (in some of the northern counties) there is a 
primrose, the bird’s-eye primrose, (Primula farinosa,) of which 
the blossom is lilac colored and the leaves musk-scented. 

In Sweden they call the Primrose The key of May. 

• The word primrose is supposed to bo a compound of prime and rote, and 
Bponser spells it prime-rose. 

’The pride and prime-rose of the rest 
Made by the maker’s self to be admired. 

The Rev. George Croly oharaotorises Bengal as a mountainous country— 
There's glory on thy mountain!, proud Bengal— 
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&voriUi %itli imagimtiTe an 
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A yilwwi V tka ibM^ brim 
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of • “‘HiUtriw j bat I ma 
*** "*** “oodotoi of a similar chanwtor. Mn 
Wwliworit ttaa ia a grore, Krtening to the cooing of the stock 
aiu! aaaooiating their mnsio with the remembrance of he 
iMMliBinf a -roaea to a atock-dore, when a fermcr’s wife passinj 
hj exclaimed, “Oh, I do like stoefc-doresThe womai 
▼on the heart of the poet’s wife" at once; but she did noi 
long retain it. '“Some people,” contlnncd the speaker, “like 
’em in a pie; for my part I think there’s nothing like ’em stewed 
in inions.” This was a rustic utilitaiian. Here is an instance of 
a very different sort of ntilitarianism—the utilitarianism of men 
who lead a gay town life. Sir W. H. listened, patiently for some 
time to a poetical-minded friend who was rapturously expatiating 
upon the delidous perfume of a bed of violets; “ Oh yes,” said 
Sir W. at last, “ its all very well, but for my part I very much 
prefer the smell of a flambeau at the theatre.” But iuteilects 
far more capacious than that of Sir W. H. liave exhibited 
the same indifference to the beautiful in nature. Locke and 
Jeremy Benthaia and even Sir Isaac Newton despised all 
poetry. And yet God never meant man to bo insensible to 


aad Dr. Johnson in his Journey qf o day, (Rambler No. S5) charms tho 
trareller in Bindostan with a sight of tho primrose and tho oak, 

“ As he passed along, bis ears were delighted with tho morning song of 
the bird of paradise; bo was &nned by tho last flutters of the sinking liroeze, 
and sprinkled with dew by groves of spioes; he sometimes oontomplated tho 
towering height of the o^, monarch of the hills; and sometimes caught 
the gentle fra^nce of the pnmroso, oldest daughter of the spring.” 

In some book of travels, 1 forgot which, tho writer states, that ho bad 
■Sen the primrose in Uysore and in the recesses of tho Pyrenoos. There is a 
flower sold by the Bengalloe gardeners for the primrose, though it bears but 
small resemblance to the English flower of that name. On turning to Mr, 
Hddington’e Index to the Plante of India I find under the head of Pi imufa 
—Primula dentioula—Stuartii—rotundifolia—with the names in tho Uawar 
or Nepaulese dialeot. 
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the bfMtlfHl OT the poetical. “ Poetiy, like tTn^" «j« ^be- 
nezer ^lo^ “ ia a oommcm flover: Qod has aown it 6v^ the 
eajrth, Itice ^Bleiee q>rink]ed with team ot flowing in. the 
eon, eT^ ae he phtces the crootu and the )£aieh froeta tc^et^ 
and beantifoUy mingles life and death." If the finer and more 
spiritual faonlties of men were as well cultivated or exercised as 
are their colder and coarser faculties there wonld be fewer utilita¬ 
rians. But the highest part of our nature is too much Defected 
in all our systems of education. Of the beauty and firagranoe 
of flowers all earthly creatures except man are apparently meant 
to be unconscious. The cattle tread down or masticate the 
flirest flowers without a single “ compunctious visiting of nature.” 
This excites no surprize. It is no more than natural. But it 
is truly painful and humiliating to see any human being &s 
insensible as the beasts of the field to that poetry of the world 
which God seems to have addressed exclusively to the heart and 
soul of man. 

In South Wales the custom of strewing all kinds of flowers 
over the graves of departed friends, is preserved to the present 
day. Shakespeare, it appears, knew something of the customs 
of that part of his native country and puts the {allowingj^oicety 
speech into the mouth of the young Prince, Arviragus, who 
was educated there. 

With iairost flowers, 

While summer lasts, and I live hero, Fidelo, ’ 
ni sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale Primroee, nor 
Tho azured Harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of Eglantine; whom not to slander. 

Out-sweetened not thy breath. 

CyvibtUnt. 

Hero are two more flower-passages from Shakespeare. 

Here’s a few flowers; but about midnight more ; 

Tho herbs that have on them cold dew o’ tho night 
Are strewings fitt’st for graves,—Upon their faces:— ' 

You wore as flowers; now withered ; even so 
Those herblets shall, which we upon you strow. 

Cyvileline. 

Sweets to the sweet. Farewell! 

I hoped thou shoulds’t have been my Hamlet's wife; 
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I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet maid, 

Aad cot t’ have strewed thy grave. 

Samlet, 

Flowers are peculiarly suitable ornaments for the grave, for 
as Evelyn truly says, “ they are just emblems of the life 
of man, which has been compared in Holy Scripture to those 
fading creatures, whose roots being buried in dishonor rise again 
in glory.”* 

This thought is natural and just. It is indeed a most im¬ 
pressive sight, a most instructive pleasure, to behold some “bright 
consummate flower” rise up like a radiant exhalation or a beautiful 
vision—^like good from evil—with such stainless purity and suhh 
dainty loveliness, from the hot-bed of corruption. 

* Milton turns his acquaintance with flowers to divine, account 
in his Lycidas. 

Betum, Sicilian Musa, 

And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye vallies low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh lap the swart-stor sparely looks; 

Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honied showers. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet. 

The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose and the well-attired woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,f 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 

Bid Amaranthns all his beauty shed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 


* In strewing their graves the Bomans affected the rose; the Greeks 
amaranthus and myrtle : the funeral pyre consisted of sweet fuel, cypress, 
fir, larix, yew, and trees perpetually verdant lay silent expressions of their 
surviving hopes. Sir Thomas Browne. 

t The allusion to the cowslip in Shakespeare's description of Imogens 
must not be passed over hero:— 

On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drop 
r the bottom of the cowslip. 
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For, so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with faint surmise. 

Here is a nosegay of spring-flowers from the hand of 
Thomson:— 

Fair handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 

Throws out tho snow-drop and the crocus first; 

The daisy, primrose, violet darkly blue. 

And polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow-wall flower, stained with iron brown ; 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round ; 

From tho soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enriched 

With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves: 

And full ranunculus of glowing red. 

Then comes the tulip race, where Beauty plays 
Her idle freaks : from family difiused 
To family, as flies the father dust, 

The varied colors run; and while they break 
On the charmed eye, the exulting Florist marks 
With secret pride, the wonders of his hand. 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting; from the bird. 

First-born of spring, to Summer’s musky tribes: 

Nor hyacinth, of purest virgin white. 

Low bent, and, blushing inward ; nor jonquils. 

Of potent fragrance ; nor Narcissus fair. 

As o'er tho fabled fountain banging still; 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay-spotted pinks; 

Nor, showered from every bush, the damask-rose. 

Infinite varieties, delicacies, smells, 

With hues on hues expression cannot paint. 

The breath of Nature and her endless bloom. 

Here are two bouquets of flowers from the garden of Cowper : 

Laburnum, rich 

In streaming gold ; syringa, ivory pure; 

The scentless and tho scented rose ; this red. 

And of an humbler growth, the other* tall. 

And throwing up into the darkest gloom 
Of noighb’ring cypress, or more sable yew, 

Her silver globes, light as the foamy surf 
That tho wind severs from the broken wave ; 

The lilac, various in array, now white. 


* The Guelder rose.—This elegant plant is a native of Britain, and whan 
in flower, has at first aght, the appearance of a little maple tree that has 
been pelted with snow-balls, and we almost fear to see them melt away in 
the warm sunshine— OUnntf, 
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Kow sanguine, and her beauteous head now set 

With purple epikes pyramidal, as if 

Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 

Which hue she most approved, she chose them all; 

Copious of flowers the woodbine, pale and wan. 

But well compensating her sickly looks 
With never-cloying odours, early and late; 
Hypericum all bloom, so thick a swarm 
Of flowers, like flies clothing hor slender rods. 

That scarce a leaf appears; mesereon too. 

Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray ; 
Althiea with the purple eye -, the broom 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloy’d. 

Her blossoms; and luxuriant aljove all 
The jasmine, throwing wide her elegant sweets. 
The deep dark green of whose nnvarnish’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more. 

The bright profusion of hor scatter'd stars. 


Th’ amomum there* with intermingling flowers 
And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 
Hor crimson honors, and the spangled beau 
Fiooidos, glitters bright the winter long. 

All plants, of every lea^ that can endure 

The winter’s frown, if screened from his shrewd bite. 

Live there and prosper. Those Ausonia claims, 

Ijevantine regions these; the Azores send 
Their jessamino; her jessamine remote 
Cafiraia: foreigners from many lands. 

They form ono social shade as if convened 
By magic summons of the Orphean lyre. 

Here is a bunch of flowers laid before the public eye by Mr. 
Proctor:— 

There the rose unveils 
Her breast of beauty, and each delicate bud 
O’ the season comes in tom to bloom and perish ; 

But first of all the violet, with an eye 

Blue as the midnight heavens, the frail snowdrop, 

Bom of the breath of winter, andjon his brow 
Fixed like a frill and solitary star: 

The languid hyacinth, and wild primrose 
And daisy trodden down like modesty : 

The fox-glove, in whoso drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet mumc, the Harcissus (named 


* la a greenhouse. 
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From him died for iore) the tangled woodbine, 

Lilacs, and flowering vines, and scented thorns. 

And some from whom the voluptuous winds of June 
Catch their perfltmings. 

Barry Commill. 

I take a second supplj’ of flowers from the same hand. 

Hero, this rose 

(This one half-blown) shall be my M ala’s portion. 

For that like it her blush is beautiful. 

And this deep violet, almost as blue 
As Fallas’ eye, or thine, Lycemnia, 

I’ll give to thee ; for lihe thyself it wears 
Its sweetness, never obtruding. For this Ifly 
Where can it hang but at Cyane’s breast 1 
And yet ’twill wither on so white a bed. 

If flowers have sense of envy :—It shall bo 
Amongst thy ravft tresses, Cytheris, 

Like ono star on the bosom of tho night. 

The cowslip and the yellow primroso,—they 
Are gone, my sad Leontia, to their graves ; 

And April hath wept o’er them, and tho voice 
Of March bath sung, even before their deaths 
The dirgo of those young children of the year. 

But hero is hearta-ease for your woes. And now. 

The honey-suckle flower I give to thee. 

And lovo it for my sake, my own Cyane : 

It hangs upon the stem it loves, as thou 

Hast clung to me, through every joy and sorrow ; 

It flourishes with its guarding growth, as thou dost; 

And if the woodman’s axe should droop the tree. 

The woodbine too must perish. 

Barry Cornwall. 

Lot me add to tho abore heap of floral beauty a basket 
of flowers from Leigh Hunt. 

Then the flowers on all their beds— 

Bow the sparklers glance their heads, 

Daisies with their pinky lashes 
And the marigolds’ broad flashes. 

Hyacinth with sapphire bell 
Curling backward, and the swell 
Of the rose, full-lipped and warm. 

Bound about whose riper form 
Her slender virgin-train are seen 
In their close-fit caps of green ; 

Lilacs then, and daffodillies; 

And the nioe-leaved lesser lilies 
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Shading, like dclcctod light, 

Thoir Uttio gnsen-tipt latnpa of white , 

BliaaftU poppy, otlorous pea, 

With its wing np lightsomely ; 

Balsam with his sliaft of amber, 

Mignionette for lady's chauibor. 

And gontool geranitmi. 

With a leaf for all that come ; 

And the tulip tricked out finest. 

And the pink of smell dirinest; 

And as proud as all of them 
Bonnd in one, the garden’s gam 
Bearts-eaae, like a gallant hold 
In his doth of pnrpls and gold, 

laAj Mary Wortley Montague, who introduced inoculation 
into England—a' practically useful ^on to us,—had also the 
honor to be amongst the first to bring from the East to the 
West an elegant amusement—the Language of Flowers.* 

Then he took np his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold. 

Bid signify; and how all, ordered thus. 

Expressed his grief; and, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wished. 

Beaumont’s and Fletcher's “ Bkilasier.’' 

There from richer bonks 
Culling out flowers, which in a learned order 
Do become characters, whence they disclose 
Their mutual meanings, garlands then and nosognyH 
Being flamed into epistles. 

Cartwright's “Love's Covenant.” 

An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honied kiss. 

This art of writing hillet-doux 
In buds and odours and bright hues. 

In saying all one teels and thinks 
In clever daSbdils and pinks, 

Uttering (as well as sileno© may,) 

The sweetest words the sweetest way. 

Leygh Bunt, 

* Some flowere have always been made to a certain degree emblematical 
of sentiment in England as elsewhere, but it was the Turks who substituted 
flowers for words to such an extent as to entitle themselves to be regarded 
as the investors of the floral language. 
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Yet, no—not words, for they 
But half oan tell love's feeling ; 

Sweet flowers alone con say 
What passion fears revealing.* 

A once bright rose’s withered leaf— 

A towering lily, broken— 

Oh, these may paint a grief 
No words oould e’er have spcdcen. 

Jfoors. 

By all those token flowers that tell 
What words oan ne’er express so well. 

Byron, 

A mystic language, perfect in each part, 

Made up of bright hoed thoughts and perfumed speeches. 

Adams. 

If we are to beliere Shakespeare it is not human beings oniy 
who use a floral language:— 

Fairies use flowers for their charaotery. 

Sir Walter Scott tells us that;— 

The myrtle bough bids lovers live— 

A sprig of hawthorn has the same meaning as a sprig of myrtle: 
it gives hope to the lover—the sweet heliotrope tells the depth 
of his passion,—if ho would charge hie mistress with levity 
he presents the larkspur,—and a leaf of nettle speaks her 
cruelty. Poor Ophelia (in Bamlef) gives rosemary for remem¬ 
brance, and pansies (pentee») for thoughts. The laurel 
indicates victory in w%f or success with the Muses, 

“ The meed of mighty conquerors and poets sage.” 

The ivy wreathes the brows of criticism. The fresh vine- 
leaf cools the hot forehead of the bacchanal. Bergamot and 
jessamine imply the fragrance of friendship. 

The Olive is the emblem of peace—the Laurel, of glory—the 
Rue, of grace or purification (Ophelia’s Herb of Grace €fSun- 
dayt) —the Primrose, of the spring of human life—the Bud of the 

• The floral or vegetable language is not always the language of love or 
compliment. It is sometimes severe and scornful. A gentleman sent a lady 
a rose as a declaration of his passion and a slip of paper attached, with the 
inscription—" If not accepted, I am off to the war.” The lady forwarded 
in return a mango (man, go!) 
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w lOTe—U»e Cfom of Jonwlpm, of devotion in rolipon—the 
Foi'get»ine«not, of fidelity—the Myrrh, of gladness—the Yew, of 


sorrow— the Michwlmaa Daisy, of cheerfulness in age—the Chinese 
ChiysaotbemuiD, of cheerfulness in ad veisity—the Yellow Carna¬ 
tion, of disdain—the Sweet Violet, of modesty — the white Chry- j 
eanthemum, of truth—the Sweet Sultan, of felicity—the Sensitive i 
Plant, of maiden shyness—the Yellow Day Lily, of coquetry— j 
the Snapdragon, of presumption—the Broom, of humility—the J 
Amaryllis, of pride—the Grass, of submission—the Fuschia, of 
taste—the Verbena, of sensibility—the Nasturtium, of splen¬ 
dour—the Heath, of solitude—the Blue Periwinkle, of early 
friendship—the Honey-suckle, of the bond of love—the Trum¬ 
pet Flower, of fame—the Amaranth, of immortality—the Ado¬ 
nis, of sorrowful remembrance,—and the Pojipy, of oblivion. 

The Witch-hazel indicates a spell,—the Cape Jasmine says 
I’m too happy —the Laurestine, I die if I am neglected —the 
American Cowslip, You are a dirmity —the Volkamenica 
Japonic®, May yoM be happy —the Rose-colored Chrysanthemum, 

I love, —and the Venus' Car, Fly leith me. 

For the following illustrations of the language of flowers I 
am indebted to a useful and well conducted little periodical ■ 
published in London and entitled the Family Friend; —the 
work is a great favorite with the fair scjf. 


“ Of the floral grammar, the first rule to be observed is, that the 
pronoun I or me is expressed by inclining the symbol flower to 
the and the pronoun thou or thee by inehuiug it to the right. 
When, however, it is not a real flower ofiTered, but a representation 
upon paper, these positions must be reversed, so that the symbol 
leans to the heart of the person whom it is to signify. 

The second rule is, that the opposite of a particular sentiment 
expressed by a flower presented upright is denoted when the 
symbol is reversed ; thus a rose-bud sent upright, with its thorns 
and leaves, means, “ 1 fear, hut 1 hope." If the bud is returned 
upside down, it means, “ Pom must neither hope nor fear." Should 
tjie thorns, however, be stripped off, the signification is, “ There 
u everything to hope;" ^but if stript of its,leaves, “ There is every- 
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thing to fear." By this* it will be seen that the expression of 
almost all flowers may be varied by a change in their positions, or 
an alteration of th^ir state or condition. For example, the mari* 
gold flower placed in the hand signifies “trouble of epiritt;" on 
the heart, “ trovlle or love on the bosom, “ wearinese." The 
pansy held upright denotes “ hearse eaee reversed, it speaks the 
contrary. When presented upright, it says, “ Think of me and 
when pendent, “ Forget me." So, too, the amaryllis, which is the 
emblem of pride, may be made to express, “ My pride is humbled,” 
or, “ Viiur pride is checked," by holding it downwards, and to the 
right or left, as the sense requires. Then, again, the wallflower, 
which is the emblem of fidelity in misfortune, if presented with 
the stalk upward, would iutinuate that the person to whom it was 
turned was unfaithful in the time of trouble. 

The third rule has relation to the manner in which certain 
words may be represented; ns, for instauee, the articles, by tendrils 
with single, double, and treble branches, as under— 

The . . 


Ah . 




A .. . 



The numbers are reirresented by leaflets running from one to 
eleven, as thus— 

1 2 



3 


4 
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From eleven to twraity, berries are added to the ten leavea thus— 
12 




15 

From twenty to one hundred, compound leaves are added to the 
other ten for the decimals, and berries stand for the odd numbers 
SO¬ 
SO 
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A hundred ia represented by ten tons; and this may be increased 
by a third leaflet and a branch of berries up to 999. 



A thousand may be symbolized by a frond of fern, having ten 
or more leaves, and to this a common leaflet may be added to in¬ 
crease the number of thousands. In this way any given number 
^ may be represented in foliage, such as the date of a year in which 
' a birthday, or other event, occurs, to which it is desirable to make 
allusion, in an emblematic wreath or floral picture. Thus, if I 
presented my love with a mute yet eloquent expression of good 
wishes on her eighteenth birthday, I should probably do it in this 
wise:—Within an evergreen wreath ( lasting as mg affection), 
consisting of ten leaflets and eight berries ( the age of the beloved), 

■ I would place a red rose bud (pure ancllovelg), or a white lily 
! (pure and modest), its spotless petals half concealing a ripe straw¬ 
berry (perfect excellence ); and to this I might add a blossom of 
the rose-scented geranium ( expressive of my preference), a peach 
blossom to say “I am your captive," fern for sincerity, and perhaps 
bachelor’s buttons for hope in love"—Family Friend. 

There are many anecdotes and legends and classical fables to 
illustrate the history of shrubs and flowers, and as they add 
something to the peculiar interest with which we regard 
individual plants, they ought not to be quite passed over by the 
writers upon Floriculture. 

THE FLOS ADONIS. 

The Plos adonis, a blood-red flower of the Anemone tribe, 
is one of the many plants which, according to ancient stoiy 
sprang from the tears of Venus and the blood of her coy 
favorite. 
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Hose-ohoeked Adonis hied him to the chose 
Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to scorn. 

Shahetpeare. 

Venus, the Goddess of Beauty, the mother of Love, the 
Queen of Laughter, the Mistress of the Graces and the Pleasures, 
could make uo impression on the heart of the beautiful son of 
Myrrha, (who was changed into a myrrh tree,) though the 
passion-stricken charmer looked and spake with the lip and 
eye of the fairest of the immortals. Shakespeare, in his poem 
of Venus and Adonis, has done justice to her burning eloquence, 
and the lustre of her unequalled loveliness. She had most 
earnestly, and with all a true lover’s care entreated Adonis to 
avoid the dangers of the chase, but ho slighted all her warnings 
just as he had slighted her affections. lle%was killed by a wild 
boar. Shakespeare makes Venus thus lament over the beautiful 
dead body as it lay on the blood-stained grass. 

Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost! 

What face remains alive that's woj th the viewing ? 

Whoso tongue is music now '{ What cau’st thou boast 

Of things long'since, or any thing ensuing I 

The flowers are sweet, their colors fresh and trim ; 

But true-sweet beauty lived and died with him. 

In her ecstacy of grief she prophecies that henceforth all 
sorts of sorrows shall be attendants upon love,—and alas! she 
was too correct an oracle. 

The course of true love never does run smooth. 

Here is Shakespeare’s version of the metamorphosis of Adonis 
into a flower. 

By this the boy that by her side lay killed 
Was melted into vapour from her sight. 

And in his blood that on the ground lay spilled, 

A purple flower sprang up, choequered with white, 

Eesembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell. 

Comparing it to her Adonis’ breath; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell 
Since he himself is reft from her by death; 

She crops the stalk, and in the branch appears 
Green dropping sap which she compares to tears. 
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The reader may like to contrast this account of the change 
from human into flora) beauty with the version of the same 
story in Ovid as translated by Eusden. 

Then on the blood sweet nectar she bestows, 

The scented blood in little bubbles rose ; 

Little as rainy drops, which fluttering fly. 

Borne by the winds, along a lowering sky; 

Short time ensued, till where the blood was shed, 

A flower began to rear its purple head. 

Such, as on Pimic apples is revealed 
Or in the filmy rind hut half concealed. 

Still hero the fate of lovely forms wo see, 

So tudden fada the tweet Anemone. 

The feeble stems to stormy blasts a prey 
Their sickly beauties droop, and pine away 
The wind/forbid the flowers to flourish long 
Which owe to winds their names in Grecian song. • 

The concluding couplet alludes to the Grecian name of the 
flower (ovepoj, anemnt, the wind.) 

It is said of the Anemone that it never opens its lips until 
Zephyr kisses them. Sir William .Jones alludes to its short-lived 
beauty. • 

Youth, like a thin anemone, disjilaj’s 
His silken leaf, and in a morn dec.ays. 

Horace Smith speaks of 

The coy anemone that no’er discloses 
Her lips until they 'ro blow u on by tho wind. 

Plants open out their leaves to breathe the air just as eagerly 
as they throw down their roots to suck up tho moisture of the 
earth. Dr. Linloy, indeed says, “ they feed more by their leaves 
than their roots.” I lately met with a curious illustration of 
the fact that plants draw a larger proportion of their nourish¬ 
ment from light and air than is commonly supposed. I had a 
beautiful convolvulus growing upon a trellis work in an upper 
verandah with a south-western aspect. The root of the plant 
was in pots. Tho conv(dvulus growing too luxuriantly and 
encroaching too much upon the s])ace devoted to a creeper of 
another kind, I separated its upper branches from the root and 
left them to die. The leaves began to fade the second day and 
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most of them were quite dead the third or fourth day, but two 
or three of the smallest retained a sickly life for some days 
more. The buds or rather chalices outlived the leaves. The chalices 
continued to expand every morning, for—I am afraid to say how 
long a time—it might seem perfectly incredible. The convolvulus 
is a plant of, a rather delicate character and I was perfectly 
astonished at its tenacity of life in this case. I should mention that 
this happened in the rainy season and that the upper part of 
the creeper was partially protected from the sun. 

The Anemone seems to have been a great favorite with Mrs. 
Hemans. She thus addresses it. 

Flower! The laurel still may shed 
Brightness round the victor’s head ; 

And the rose in beauty’s hair 
Still its festal glory wear; 

And the willow-loaves droop o’er 
Brows which love sustains no more ; 

But by living rays refined, 

Thou the trembler of the wind, 

Thou, the spiritual flower 
Sentient of each breeze and shower,* 

Thou, rejoicing in the skies 

And transpierced with all their dyes ; 

Breathing vase with light o’erflowing. 

Gem-like to thy centre flowing. 

Thou the Poet’s type shall be 
Flower of soul. Anemone ! 

The common anemone was known to the Sclents but the 
finest kind was introduced into Franco from the East Indies, 
by Monsieur Bachelier, an eminent Florist. He seems to have 
been a person of a truly selfish disposition, for he refused 
to share the possession of his floral treasure with any of his 
countrymen. For ten years the new anemone from the East 
was to be seen no where in Europe but in Monsieur Ba- 
chelier's parterre. At last a counsellor of the French Parliament 

• No part of the creation, supposed to be insentient, exhibits to an ima¬ 
ginative observer such an aspect of spiritual life and such an apparent 
sympathy with other living things as flowers, shrubs and trees. A tree of 
the genus Mimosa, according to Niebuhr, bonds its branches downward 
as if in hospitable salutation when any one approaches near to it. The Arabs, 
are on this account so.fond of the “courteous tree” that tho injuring or 
cutting of it down is strictly prohibited. 
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disgusted with the florist’s selfishness, artfully contrired when 
visiting the garden to drop his robe upon the flower in such a 
manner as to sweep oflT some of the seeds. The servant, who 
was in hie master’s secret, caught up the robe and carried it 
away. The trick succeeded; and the counsellor shared the 
spoils with all his friends through whose agency the plant was 
multiplied in all parts of Europe. 

THE OLIVE. 

The OLIVE is generally regarded as an emblem of peace, and 
should have none but pleasant associations connected with it, 
but Ovid alludes to a wild species of this tree into which a 
rude and licentious fellow was converted as a punishment for 
“ banishing the fair,” with indecent words and gestures. The 
poet tells us of a secluded grotto surrounded by trembling reeds 
once frequented by the wood-nymphs of the sylvan race :-7- 

Till Appulus with a dishonest air 

And gross behaviour, banished thence the fair. 

The bold buffoon, whene’er they tread the green. 

Their motion mimics, but with jest obscene ; 

Loose language oft he utters ; but ore long 
A bark in filmy net-work binds his tongue ; 

Thus changed, a base wild olive he remains; 

The shrub the coarseness of the clown retains. 

GaHh’$ Ovid. 

The moral this is excellent. The sentiment reminds me of 
the Earl of Boscommon’s well-known couplet in his Ettay on 
Translated Verse, a poem now rarely read. 

Immodest words admit of no defense,* 

For want of decency is want of sense, 

THE HYACINTH. 

The Hyacinth has always been a great favorite with the 
poets, ancient and modern. Homer mentions the Hyacinth as 
forming a portion of the materials of the couch of Jove and 
Juno. 

Thick new-born Violets a soft carpet spread. 

And clustering Iiotos swelled the rising bed, 

* It has been observed that the defense is supplied in the following line 
—leatit gf Mfus —a stupidity that “errs in ignorance and not in cunning.” 

w 
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And sudden HyaeiKOa the turf bestrew. 

And darning Crocus made the mountains glow. 

Iliad, Book 14. 

Milton gives a similar conch to Adam and Eve. 

Flowers were the couch 
Pansies, and Violets, and Asphodel 
And Syaeinth ; earth's freshest, softest lap. 

With the exception of the lotus (so common in Hindustan,) 
all these flowers, thus celebrated by the greatest of Grecian 
poets, and represented as fit luxuries for the gods, are at the 
command of the poorest peasant in England. The common 
Hyacinth is known to the unlearned as the Harebell, so called 
from the bell shape of its flowers and from its growing 
so abundantly in thickets frequented by hares. Shakespeare, 
as we hare seen, calls it the 5f«c-boll.* 

The curling flowers of the Hyacinth have suggested to our 
poets the idea of clusters of curling tresses of hair. 


• There is apparently so much doubt and confusion as to the identity of 
the true Hyacinth, and the proper application of its several names that 
I shall here give a few extracts from other writers on this subject. 

Some authors suppose the Red Martagon Lily to bo the poetical 
Hyacinth of the ancients, but this is evidently a mistaken fopinion, as the 
azure blue color alone would decide ; and Pliny describes the Hyacinth as 
having a sword grass and the smell of tho grapo flower, which agrees with 
the Hyacinth, but not with the Martagon. Again, Homer mentions it with 
fragrant flowers of tho same season of the Hyacinth. Tho poets also notice 
the hyacinth under different colors, and every body knows that the hyacinth 
flowers with sapphire-colored purple, crimson, flesh, and white bolls, but a 
blue martagon will be sought for in vain. Pkillipt’ FleraVittorica. 

A doubt hangs over tho poetical history of tho modern, as well as of the 
ancient flower, owing to tho appellation Harehell being, indiscriminately 
applied both to Scilfa, wild Hyacinth, and also to Campanula rotundifolia, 
Blue-Bell. Though the Southern bards have occasionally misapplied tho 
word Barehell, it will facilitato our understanding which flower is meant 
if we bear in mind as a general rule that that name is applied diflcrently in 
various parts of the island; thus the Harebell of Scottish writers is the 
Campanula, and the Bluebell,-* so celebrated in Scottish song, is the wild 
Hyacinth, or Scilla ; while in England the same names aro used conversely; 
the Campanula being tho Bluebell and the wild Hyacinth tho Harebell. 
£den Warvict. 

The Hyacinth of the ancient fabulitits appears to have been tho corn- 
flag, (Gladiolui communis of botanists) but tho name was applied vaguely 
and had been early applied to the groat larkspur (Delphinium Aiaois) on 
account of the similar siiots on the petals, supposed to represent the Oreek 
exclamation of grief Ai Ai, and to the hyacinth of modem times. 

Our wild hyacinth, which contributes so much to tho beauty of our woodland 
scenery during the spring, may be regarded as a transition species between 
scilla and hyacinthus: the form and drooping habit of its flower connecting 
it with the latter, while the six pieces that form the two outer circles, being 
seporate to the base, give it the technical character of the former. It is 
still called Hyacinthus non-scriptus —but as the true hyacinth equally wants 
the inscription, the name is singularly inappropriate. Tho botanical name of 
the hyacinth is Hyacinthus orientalis, which applies equally to all the varietiea 
of colour, sise and fulness.—If. Hinks. 
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His &ir large front, and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule ; and byaointhine looks 
Bound from bis parted forelock manly bung, 

Clustering. 

Milton. 

The youths whose looks diyinely spreading 
Like remal hyacinths in sullen hue. 

Collint. 

Sir William Jones describes— 

The fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair. 

That wanton with the laughing summer air. 

A similar allusion may also be found in prose. 

“ It was the exquisitely fair queen Helen, whose jacinth* hair, 
curled by nature, intercuried by art, like a brook through golden 
sands, had a rope of fair pearl, which, now hidden by the hair, did, 
as it were play at fast and loose each with the other, mutually 
giving and receiving richness .”—Sir Philip Sidney. 

“ The ringlets so elegantly disposed round the fair countenances 
of these fair Chiotest are such as Milton describes by ‘ byacinthine 
locks’ crisped and curled like the blossoms of that flower.” 

DaXlaway. 

The old fable about Hyacinthus is soon told. Apollo loved 
the youth and not only instructed him in literature and the arts, 
but shared in his “pastimes. The divine teacher was one day 
playing with his pupil at quoits. Some say that Zephyr (Ovid 
says it was Bdleas) jealous of the god’s influence over young 
Hyacinthus, wafted the ponderous iron ring from its right course 
and caused it to pitch upon the poor boy’s head. He fell to the 
ground a bleeding corpse. Apollo bade the scarlet hyacinth 
spring from the blood and impressed qpon its leaves the words 
Ai Ai, (alas! alas!) the Greek funeral lamentation. Milton 
alludes to the flower in Lychlas; 

Like to that sanguine fiower inscribed with woe. 

Drummond had before spoken of 

That sweet flower that bears 
In sanguine spots the tonor of our woes 

* Old Qerard calls it Blew Harebel or English Jaeint, from the French 
JaeinSke. 


t Inhabitants of the Island of Chios. 
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Hordis speaks of: 

The melanolioly Hyacinth, that ireopa 
All night, and nerer lilts an eye all day. 

Ovid, after giving the old fable of Hyacintlins, tells ns that 
“ the time shall come when a most valiant hero shall add his name 
to this flower.” “ He alludes,” says Mr. Riley, “ to Ajax, from 
whose blood when he slew himself, a similar flower* was 
said lo have arisen with the letters .4t At on its leaves, 
expressive either of grief or denoting the first two letters of 
his name Afo;.” 

Ab poets feigned from Ajax’s streaming blood. 

Arose, with grief inscribed, a mournful flower. 

Young. 

Keats has the following allusion to the old story of Hyaciuthus. 

Or they might watch the quoit-pitchers, intent 
On either side ; pitying the sad death 
Of Hyaointhus, when the cruel breath 
Of Zephyr slew him,—^Zephyr penitent. 

Who now, ere Phoebus mounts the firmament 
Fondles ihe flower amid the sobbing rain. 

Endymion. 

Our English Hyacinth, it is said, is not eatitled to its legen¬ 
dary honors. The words Non Scriptut were applied to this 
plant by Dodonasus, because it had not the Ai At upon its 
petals. Professor Martyn says that the flower called Lilium 
Mariagon or the Scarlet Turk'* Cap is the plant alluded to 
by the ancients. 

Alphonse Karr, the eloquent French writer, whose “ Tour 
B(mnd my Garden" I ‘recommend to the perusal of all who 
can sympathize with reflections and emotions suggested by 
natural objects, has the following interesting anecdote illustrative 
of the force of a floral association :— 

“ I had in a solitary corner of my garden three hyacinthe which 
my father had planted and which death did not allow him to see 
bloom. Every year the period their flowering was for me a 

• Supposed by gome to bo Delpbiuium Ajacis or Larkspur. But no one 
•an discover any letters on the Larkspur. 
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flolenmitf, a funeral and religious festival; it was a melancholy 
remembrance which revived and reblossomed every year and ex¬ 
haled certain thoughts with its perfume, 'fhe roots are dead now 
and nothing lives of this dear association but in my own heart. 
But what a dear yet sad privilege man possesses above all created 
beings, while thus enabled by memory and thought to follow those 
whom he loved to the tomb and there shut up the living with the 
dead. What a melancholy privilege, and yet is there one amongst 
us who would lose it 1 Who is he who would willingly forget all.” 

Wordsworth, suddenly stopping before a little bunch of 
harebells, which along with some parsley fern, grew out of a 
wall, he exclaimed, ‘ How perfectly beautiful that is! 

Would (hat tho little Sowers that grow could live 
Conscious of half the pleasure that they give.’ 

The Hyacinth has been cultivated with great care and success 
in Holland, where from two to three hundred pounds have been 
given for a single bulb. A florist at Haarlem enumerates 800 
kinds of double-flowered Hyacinths, besides about 400 varieties 
of the single kind. It is said tliA there are altogether upwards 
of 2000 varieties of the Hyacinth. 

The English are particularly fond of the Hyacinth. It is 
a domestic flower—a sort of parlour pet. When in “ close city 
pent” they transfer the bulbs to glass vases (Hyacinth glasses) 
filled with water, and place them in their windows in the winter. 

An annual solemnity, called Hyacintbia, was held in Laconia 
in honor of Hyacinthus and Apollo. It lasted three days. So 
eagerly was this festival honored, that the soldiers of Laconia 
even when they had taken the field against an enemy would 
return home to celebrate it. 

THE NARCISStTS. 

Foolish Norcisse, that likes the watery shore. 

Sptmer. 

With respect to the Karcissus, whose name in the floral 
vocabulary is the synonyme of egotism, there is a story that 
must be familiar enough to ii|| 9 t of my readers. Harcissus was a 
beautiful youth. Teresias, the Soothsayer, foretold that he should 
enjoy felicity until he beheld his own face: but that the first 
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sight of that irould be fittal to him. Every kind of mirror was 
kepi carefully out of hie way. Echo was enamoured of him, but 
he slighted her love, and she pined and withered away until 
she had nothing left her but her voice, and even that could 
* only repeat the last syllables of other people’s sentences. He 
at last saw his own image reflected in a fountain, and taking it 
for that of another, he fell passionately in love with it. He 
attempted to embrace it. On seeing the fruitlessness of all his 
efforts, he killed himself in despafr. When the n 3 nDnphs raised 
a fnneral pile to burn bis body, they found nothing but a flower. 
That flower (into which he had been changed) still bears his name. 

Here is a little passage about, the fable, from the Ttco Noble 
Kinrmen of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Smilia. —This garden hath a world of pleasure in It. 

What flower is this ? 

Servant. —'Tig called Narcissus, Madam. 

A!m.~That was a fair bo; certain, but a fool 
To love himself; were there not maids, 

Or were the; al^ard-hearted! 

Sen. —That could not bo to one so fitir. 

Ben Jonson touches the true moral of the fable very forcibly. 

’Tis now the known disease 
That beauty hath, to boar too deep a sense 
Of her own self-ooncoived excellence. 

Oh! had’st thou known the worth of Heaven’s rich gift. 

Thou would’st have turned it to a truer use. 

And not (with starved and covetous ignorance) 

Fined in continual eyeing that bright gem 
The glance whereof to others had been more 
Than to thy famished mind the wide world’s store. 

Gay’s version of the fable is as follows : 

Here young Narcissus o’er the fountain stood 
And viewed his image in the crystal flood ; 

The crystal flood reflects his lovely charms 
And the pleased image strives to meet his arms. 

No nymph his inexperienced breast subdued, 

Echo in vain the flying hoy pursued ; 

Himself alone, the foolish y^h admires 
And with fond look the smiling shade desires ; 

O’er the smooth lake with flruitless tears he grieves. 

His spreading fingers shoot in verdant leaves. 
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Through his pale toim green sap now gently flow% 

And in a short lived flower bis beauty glows, 

Addison has given a full translation of the story of Narcissus 
from Ovid's Metamorphoses, Book the third. 

The common daffodil of our English fields is of the genus 
Narcissus. “Pray,” said some one to Pope, “what is this 
Asphodel of Homer ?” “ Why, I believe," said Pope “ if one was 
to say the truth, 'twas nothing else but that poor yellow flower 
that grows about our orchards; and, if so, the verse might be 
thus translated in English : 

-The stem Achilles 

Stalked through a mead ^ daffodillies.” 

TUE LAUBEI,. 

Daphne was a beautiful nymph beloved by that very amorous 
gentleman, Apollo. The love was not reciprocal. She 
endeavored to escape his godship’s importunities by flight. 
Apollo overtook her. She at that instant solicited aid from 
hea'' on; and was at once turned into a laurel. Apollo gathered 
a wreath from the tree and placing it on his own immortal 
brows, decreed that from that hour the laurel should be sacred to 
his divinity. 

THE SUN-FLOWER. 

Who can unpitying see the flowery race 
• Shed by the mom, their newflushed bloom resign, 

Before the parching beam ? So fade the fair. 

When fever revels in their azure veins. 

But one, the lofty follower of the tun, 

Sad when ho sits, shuts up her yellow leaves. 

Drooping all night; and when he warm returns. 

Points her enamoured bosom to his ray. 

Thornton. 

The Sun-flowee (Helianthm) was once the fair n}Tnph 
Clytia. Broken-hearted at the falsehood of her lover, Apollo, 
(who has so many similar sins to answer for) she pined away 
and died. When it was too late Apollo’s heart relented, and in 
honor of true affection he changed poor Clytia into a Sun- 
JloKer. It is sometimes called '^ume-sol —a word that signifles 
turning to the sun. Thomas Moore helps to keep the old story 
in remembrance by the concluding couplet of one of his sweetest 
ballads. 
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Oh I the heart that has truly loved, never forgets. 

But as truly loves on to its olose. 

As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sots • 

The same look that she turned when he rose. 

But Moore has hero poetized a vulgar error. Most planto 
naturally turn towards the light, but the sun-flower (in spite 
r' it name) is perhaps less apt to turn itself towards Apollo 
than the majority of other flowers: for it has a stiff stem and 
a number of heavy heads. At all events it does not change 
its attitude in the course of the day. The flower-disk that 
faces the morning sun has it back to it in the evening. 

Gerard calls the sun-fl^’''er “ The Flower of the Sun or the 
Marigold of Pern.” Speah ing<t>f it in the year 1596 he tells 
us that he had some in his own garden in Holbom that had 
grown to the height of fourteen feet.* 

THE WALL-Fl. WER. 

The weed is w^en gri wcail. 

And bloBBomF r w* o ♦’"t 

Herrick gives u.pr'-' , version of the story .. the Wall¬ 
flower, CcheiranthuL •. (“ the yellow -11-flower stained 

with iron brown’”' 

..y L- or -s now called so, 

• jist, sweet maids, •>—’ von shal’ know ; 

. iderstand tuis firs.— ^ was 
Once a brisk 'o d bonny lass 
Kept as cl ’• as Danae was ; 

Who a sprightl springal loved, 

And to hav ' lly p ^ 

Up she got upon a wau 
’Tempting down to slide : 

But the silken twist untied. 

So she fell, and bruised and died. 

Love in pity of the deed 
And her loving, luckless speed, 

Turned her to the plant wo call 
Now, ' The Flower of the Wall.’ 

• Some tavanU say that it was not the mn-flomr into which the lovelorn 
lass was transformed, but the Belioirope with its sweet odour of vanilla. 
Heliotrope signifies 1 turn towards th^sun. It could not have been the sun¬ 
flower, Booording to some authors, because that came from Peru, and Peru 
was not known to Ovid. But it is difficult to settle this grave question. As all 
flowers turn towards the son, we cannot fix on any one that is partioularly 
entitled to notice on that account. 
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The wall-flower ie the emblem gf fldelity in misfortane, because 
it attaches itself to fallen towers and gives a grace to ruin. 
David Moir (the Delta of Blackwood’s MagazineJ has a poem 
on this flower. I must give one stanza of it. 

In the season of tho tulip olp 
When blossoms clotho the trees. 

How sweet to throw the lattice up 
And scent thee on tho breeze; 

Tho butterfly is then abroad, 

Tho bee is on the wing, 

And on tho hawthorn by tho road 
The linnets sit and sing. 

Lord Bacon observes that wall-tlrv-e-, .ro very delightful 
when set under the parlour window irr a •ower ■:;,-ijit,er window. 
The/ are delightful, I think, any where. 
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As tho I' viic wbioh eirclos Dian’s waist 
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Tlie elee'aiit and fragnnt Je.s? ine, smi > , (Jasmimum 
OJH.'.i-J.' >vi(l) its ‘'i'.;,;!.* protiisimi of '■nattered stars,” is 
said to bat'o pas.sed from !’• o A^’est. .V ’’a.s originally a 
native of Hindu.stan, ' u -./V i;ov >i found in every clime, 
and in a fawmritr n all. ,",l'liorc aij many varieties of it in 
Europe. In I-ii'.y u is wo' • ’• hriJal wreaths and is used on 
all festive oeca 'on.s. Tbere is a proverbial saying there, that 
she who is wonliy of h^ing decorated with jessamine is rich 
enough for any husband. Its first introduction into that sunny 
land is thus told. A certain Duke of Tuscany, the first possessor 
of a jilaut of this tribe, wislied to preserve it as an uuitjue, and 
forbade bis gardener to give away a single sprig of it. But the 
gardener was a more faithful lover than servant and was more 
willing to please a young mistress than an old master. He pre- 


Zephyrus. 
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seated the young girl with a hranch of jessamine on her birth-day. 
She planted it in the ground j it took root, and grew and blos¬ 
somed. She multiplied the plant by cuttings, and by the sale 
of these realized a little fortune, which her lover received as her 
marriage dowry. 

In England the bride wears a coronet of intermingled 
orange blossom and jessamine. Orange flowers indicate chas¬ 
tity, and the jessamine, elegance and grace. 

THE ROSE. 

For here the rose expands 
Her paradise of leaves. 

Southey. 

The Rose, (Rosa) the Queen of Flowers, was given by Cupid 
to Harpoerates, the God of Silence, as a bribe, to prevent him 
from betraying the amours of Venus. A rose suspended from 
the ceiling intimates that all is strictly confidential that passes 
under it. Hence the phrase —under the Rose.’’’ 

The rose was raised by Flora from tbo remains of a favorite 
nymph. Venus and the 'Graces assisted in the transformation 
of the nymph into a flower. Bacchus .sujiplied streams of 
nectar to its root, and Vertumnus showered his choicest per¬ 
fumes on its head. 

The loves of the Nightingale and the Rose have been cele¬ 
brated by the Muses of many lands. An Eastern poet says 
“ You may place a hundred handfuls of fragrant herbs and 
flowers before the Nightingale; yet he wishes not, in his 
constant heart, for more than the sweet breath of his beloved 
Rose.” 

The Turks say that the rose owes its origin to a drop of per¬ 
spiration that fell from the person of their prophet Mahommed. 

The classical legend runs that the rose was at first of a pure 
white, but a rose-thorn piercing the foot of Venus when she 

* “ A remarkably intelligent young bot^jnist of our aoquaintanoo asserts 
it as his firm conviction that many a young lady who would shrink from 
being kissed under tho^mistletoe would not have the same objection to that 
oeremony if performed under ilie rose." — Punch.. 
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was hastening to protect Adonis from the rage of Mars, her 
blood dyed the flower. Spenser alludes to this legend; . 

AVhito as the native rose, before the change 
Which Venus’ blood did on her leaves impress. 

, Spemtr. 

Milton says that in Paradise were, 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorns the rote. 

According to Zoroaster there was no thorn on the rose until 
Ahriman (the Evil One) entered the world. 

Hero is Dr. Hooker’s account of the origin of the red rose.' 

To sinloss Eve*H admiring Bight 
Tho roBO expanded snowy white, 

When ill tho ecstacy of bliss 
She gave tho modest flower a kiss ; 

And instantaneous, lo ! it drew 
From lier red lip its blushing hue ; 

While from her breath it sweetness found, 

And spread new fragrance all around* 

This reminds me of a passage in Mrs. Barrett Browning's 
Drama of Exile in which she makes Eve say— 

— For was I not 

At that last sunset soon in Paradise, 

When all the westering clouds flashed out in throngs 
Of sudden angcl faccs, faro by face. 

All hushod and solemn, as a thought of God 
Held them suspended,—was I not, that hour 
Tho lady of the world, princess of life, 

Mistress of feast and favour ? Coxtld 1 touch 
A Rose with »iy white but it became 
Redder at once t 

Another poet. {Mr. C. Cooke) tells us that a species of red 
rose with all her blushing honors full u])OU her, taking pity on 
a. very pale maiden, changed complexions with tho invalid 
and became herself as white as snow. 

Byron expressed a wish that all woman-kind liad but one rosy 
mouth, that ho might kiss all woman-kind at once. This, as some 
one has rightly observed, is better than Caligula's wish that all 
mankind had but one head that he might cut it off at a single 
blow. 
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Leigh Hunt hae a pleasant line about the rose: 

And what a red mouth hath the rose, the woman of the flowers 1 

In the Malay language the same word signifies jiower»- and 
women. 

Human beauty and the rose are ever suggesting images of 
each other to the imagination of the poets. Shakespeare has 
a beautiful description of the two little princes sleeping toge- 
thw in the Tower of London. 

Their lips were four red roses on a stalk 
That in their summer beauty kissed each other. 

William Browne (our Devonshire Pastoral Poet) has a rosy 
description of a kiss 

To her Amyntas 

Came and saluted; never man before 

More blest, nor like this kiss bath been another 

But when two dangling cherries kist each other ; 

Nor ever beauties, like, met at such closes, 

But in the kisses of two damask roses. 

Here is something in the same spirit from Crashaw. 

So have I seen 
Two silken sister-flowers consult and lay 
Their bashful cheeks together; newly they 
Peeped from their buds, showed like the garden’s eyes 
Scarce waked ; like was the crimson of their joys. 

Like wore the tears they wept, so like that one 
Seemed but the other's kind reflection. 

Loudon says that there is a rose called the York and Lan- 
eatter which when it comes true has one half of the flower red 
and the other half white. It was named in commemoration of 
the two houses at the marriage of Henry VII. of Lancaster 
with Elizabeth of York. 

Anacreon devotes one of his longest and best odes to the 
laudatiott of the Rose. Such innumerable translations have 
been made of it that it is now too well known for quotation in 
this place. Thomas Moore in his version of the ode gives in a 
foot-note the following translation of a fragment of the Lesbian 
poetess. 
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If Jove would give Ibe leafy bowers 
A queen for all their world ef flowers 
The Hose would be the choice of Jove, 

And blush the queen of every grove. 

Sweetest child of weeping morning, 

Gem the vest of earth adorning, 

Eye of gardens, light of lawns, 

Nursling of soft summer dawns ; 

June’s own earliest sigh it breathes. 

Beauty’s brow with lustre wreathes. 

And to young Zephyr’s warm caresses 
Spreads abroad its verdant tresses. 

Till blushing with the wpnton’s play 
Its cheeks wear e’en a redder ray. 

From the idea of excellence attached to this Queen of Flowers 
arose, as Thomas Moore observc.a, the pretty prorerbial expres¬ 
sion used by Aristophanes —you hare gpoken roses, a phrase adds 
the English poet, somewhat similar to the dire des Jleurettes of 
the French. 

The Festival of the Eose is still kept up in many villages of 
Franco and Switzerland. On a certain day of every year the 
young unmarried women assemble and undergo a solemn trial 
before competent judges; the most virtuous and industrious girl 
obtains a crown of roses. In the valley of Engandine, in 
Switzerland, a man accused of a crime but proved to be not 
guilty, is publicly presented by a young maiden with a white 
rose called the Eose of Innocence. 

Of the truly elegant Moss Eose I need say nothing myself; 
it has been so amply honored by far happier pens than mine. 
Here is a very ingenious a«d graceful story of its origin. The 
lines are from the German. 

THE MOSS ROSE. 

The Angel of the Flowers ono day. 

Beneath a rose tree sleeping lay. 

The spirit to whom charge is given 
.To bathe young buds in dews of heaven; 

Awaking from his light repose 
The Angel whispered to the Koso : 

“ 0 fondest object of my care 
Still fairest found where all is fair ; 
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For the sweet shade thou givest to me 
Ask whatethou wilt ’tis granted thee.” 

“ Then” said the Bose, “ with deepened glow 
On mo another grace bestow." 

The spirit paused in silent thought 
What grace was there the flower had not ? 

’Twas but a moment—o’er the rose 
A veil of moss the Angel throws, 

And robed in Nature's simple wood. 

Could there a flower that rose exceed ? 

Madame de Genlis tells us that during her first visit to 
England she saw a moss-rose for the first time in her 
life, and that when she took it back to Paris it gave 
great delight to her fellow-citizens, who said it was the 
first that had ever been seen in that city. Madame de 
Latour says that Madame dc Genlis was mistaken, for the moss- 
rose came originally from Provence and had been known to the 
French for ages. 

The French are said to have cultivated the Rose with extra¬ 
ordinary care and suctsess. It was the favorite flower of the 
Empress Josephine, who caused her own name to be traced 
in the parterres at Malmaison n ith a plantation of the rarest 
roses. In the royal rosary at Versailles there are standards 
eighteen feet high grafted with twenty different varieties 
of the rose. 

With the Romans it was no metaphor but an allusion to a 
literal fact when they talked of sleeping upon beds of roses. 
Cicero in his third oration against Verres, when charging the 
proconsul with luxurious habit.s, stated that he had made the 
tour of Sicily seated upon roses. And Seneca says, of course 
jestingly, that a Sybarite of the name of Smyrndiride was 
unable to sleep if one of the rose-petals on his bed happened 
to be curled! At a feast which Cleopatra gave to Marc 
Antony the floor of the hall was covered with fresh roses to the 
depth of *eighteen inches. At a f6te given by Nero 4t Baia? the 
sum of four millions of sesterces or about 20,000f. was incurred 
for roses. The Natives of India are fond of the rose, and are 
lavish in their expenditure at great festivals, but I suppose that 
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ho millioniare amongst them ever spent such an amount of money 
as this upon flowers alone.* 

I shall close the poetical quotations on the Rose with one of 
Shakespeare’s sonnets. 

0 how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 

By that Bwoet ornament wliich truth doth give : 

The rose looks fair, hut fairer wo it doom 
For tliat sweet odour wliich doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the rosea, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly. 

When summer’s breath ttieir masked buds discloses; 

But for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo’d and unrespoctod fade; 

Hie to themselves. Sweet Uose., do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 

When that shall lade, my verso distils your tnith. 

%There arc many hundred acres of ro.se trees at Ghazeepore 
which arc cultivated for distillation, and making “ attar.” 
There are large lields of roses in England also, for the manu¬ 
facture of rose-water. 

There is a story about the origin of attar of Roses. The 
Princess Nourmalial caused a large tank, on which she used 
to bo rowed about with the great Slogul, to be filled with 
rose-water. The heat of the sun separating the water from 
the essential oil of the rose, the latter was observed to be float¬ 
ing on the surface. The discovery was immediately turned 
to good account. At Oliuzoepoor, the em'tice, atta or uilar or 
otto, or whatever it shouhWbo called, is obtained with great sim¬ 
plicity and ease. After the rose water is prepared it is put into 
largo open vessels which arc left out at night. Early in the 
morning the oil that floats ujion the surface is skimmed ofif, or 
sucked up with line dry cotton wool, put into bottles, and care¬ 
fully scaled. Bishop Heber ssiys that to produce one rupee’s 
weight of atta 200,000 well grown roses are required, and that 

* Wary Howitt mentions that amongst tlio private cultivators of roses in 
the ncigliboiirhood of London, tho well-known publisher Mr. Henry S. Bohn 
Is particularly distiuguishod. In hLs garden at Twickenham one thousand 
varieties of tho rose are brought to groa^ perfection. He gives a sort of 
fioral fete to his felouds in tho height of tho rose season. 
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a rnpee’s weight sells from 80 to 100 rupees. The atta sold io 
Calcutta is commonly adulterated with the oil of sandal wood. 

I.1NN.£A BOREALIS. 

The Linn.s:a Borealis, or two flowered Linnsna, though a 
simple Lapland flower, is interesting to all botanists from its 
association with the name of the Swedish Sage. It has pretty 
little bells and is very fragrant. It is a wild unobstrusire 
plant and is very averse to the trim lawn and the gay flower- 
border. This little woodland beauty pines away under too 
much notice. She prefers neglect, and would rather waste her 
sweetness on the ’desert air, than be introduced into the fashion¬ 
able lists of Florist’s flowers. She shrinks from exposure to the 
sun. A gentleman after walking with Linnteus on the shores 
of the lake near Charlottendal on a lovely evening, writes thus# 
“ I gathered a small flower and asked if it was the Linncea 
borealis. ‘ Nay,’ said the philosopher, ‘ she lives not h^, 
but in the middle of our largest woods. She clings with 
her little arms to the moss, and seems to resist very gently if 
yon force her from it- She has a complexion like a milkmaid, 
and ah! she is very, very sweet and agreeable !’ ” 

THE FORGET-ME-NOT. 

The dear little Fouget-me-not, (myosotis palustris) with 
its eye of blue, is said to liave derived its touehing appellation 
from a sentimental German story. Two lovers were walking on 
the bank of a rapid stream. The lady beheld the flower grow¬ 
ing on a little island, and expressed a. j)assionate desire to 
possess it. He gallantly plunged into the stream and obtained 
the flower; but exhausted by the force of the tide, he had only 
suflSeient strength left as he neared the shore to fling the flower 
at the fair one’s feet, and exclaim Foryet-me-not!" (Vergiss- 
mein-nicht). He was then carried away by the stream, out of 
her sight for ever.* 

• The learned dry the flower of the Forget-me-not and flatten it down in 
their herbals, and call it, Myototit Scorpioida-Scmpioti-thaped nouu's 
fdYi They have been reproached for this by a brother savant, Charles 
Nodier, who was not a leamoi man only but a man of wit and sense.— 
Alphonse Karr. 
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THE PERIWINKLE. 

The Periwinkle (vinca or pervinca) has had its due share 
of poetical distinction. In France the common people call it 
the Witch’s violet. It seems to have suggested to Wordsworth 
an idea of the consciousness of flowers. 

Through primroso tufts, in that sweet bower, 

The Periwinkle trailed its wreaths. 

And ’iis my faith tiMt every flower 
Snjoyi the air it breathes. 

Mr. J. L. Merritt, has some complimentary lines on this 
flower. 

The Periwinkle with its fen-like loaves 

All nicely levelled, is a lovely flower 

Whose dark wreath, myrtle like, young Flora weaves; 

There’s none more rare 
Nor aught more meet to deck a fiury’s bower 
Or grace her hair. 

He little blue Periwinkle is rendered especially interesting to 
the admirers of the genius of Rousseau by an anecdote that re¬ 
cords his emotion on meeting it in one of his botanical excursions. 
He had seen it thirty years before in company with Madame de 
Ware®. On meeting its sweet face again, after so long and 
cventfM an interim, he fell upon his knees, crying out —A A ! 
voila de la pertanche ! “ It struck him,” says Hazlitt, “ as the 
same little identical flower that he remembered so well; and 
thirty years of sorrow and bitter regret were eflaced from his 
memory.” 

The Periwinkle was once supposed to be a cure for many 
diseases. Lord Bacon says that in his time people afflicted with 
cramp wore bands of green periwinkle tied about their limbs. 
It had also its supposed moral influences. According to Cul¬ 
pepper the leaves of the flower if eaten by man and wife together 
would revive between them a lost afiection. 

THE basil. 

Sweet moijaram, with her like, sweet hasU, rare for smrll. 

Drayton. 

The Basil is a plant rendered poetical by the genius which 
has handled it. Boccaccio and Keats have made the name of the 
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tmef hatil sound pleai^ntly in the ears of many people who 
know nothing of botany. A species of this plant ^known 
in Europe under the botanical name of Ocymum villomtn, and 
in India as the Tooltee) is held sacred by the Hindus. Tool- 
see was a disciple of Vishnu. Desiring to be his wife she 
excited the jealousy of Lukshmee by whom she was transformed 
into the herb named after her.* 

THE TULIP. 

Tulips, like the ruddy evening streaked. 

The Tulip (tulipa) is the glory of the garden, as far as color 
without fragrance can confer such distinction. Some suppose 
it to be ‘ The Lily of the Field’ alluded to in the Sermon on 
the Mount. It grows wild in Syria. ^ 

The name of the tulip is said to be of Turkish origin. It 
was called Tulipa from its resemblance to the tulipan or turban. 

What crouds the rich Divan to-day 
With turbaned heads, of every hue 
Bowing before that veiled and awful face 
Like Tulip-beds of different shapes and dyes, 

Bending beneath the invisible west wind’s sighs t 

Moore. 

The reader has probably heard of the Tulipomania once carried 
to so great an excess in Holland. 

With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s heart. 

At a vast price, with one loved root to part. 

Cralbe. 

About the middle of the 17th century the city of Haarlem 
realized in three years ten millions sterling by the sale of tulips. 


• The Abbe Molina in his History of Chili mentions a species of basil 
which ?o calls ocymum, salin^m: he says it resembles the common basil, 
except that the stalk is round and jointed ; and that though it grows sixty 
miles from the sea, yet every morning it is covered with saline globules, 
which are hard and splendid, appearing at a distance like dew; and that each 
plant furnishes about an ounce of fine salt every day, which the peasants 
collect and use as common salt, but esteem it superior In fiavour.-^i^oles io 
DarvinU Leva of the Plante. 
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A aingle tulip (the Semper Auffustut) was sold for one thousand 
pounds. Twelve acres of land were given for a single 
root and engagements to.the amount of £5,000 were made for 
a first-class tulip when the mania was at its height. A gentle¬ 
man, who possessed a tulip of great value, hearing that some 
one was in possession of a second root of the same kind, eagerly 
secured it at a most extravagant price. The moment he got 
possession of it, he crushed it under his foot. “ Now," he 
exclaimed, “ my tulip is unique !” 

A Dutch Merchant gave a sailor a herring for his breakfast. 
Jack seeing on the Merchant’s counter what he supposed to he a 
heap of onions, took up a handful of them and ate them with 
his fish. The supposed onions were tulip bulbs of such value that 
they would have paid the cost of a thousand Royal feasts.* 

The tulip mania never reached so extravagant a height in 
England as in Holland, hut our country did not quite escape the 
contagion, and even so late as the year 1836 at the sale of Mr. 
CTarke’a tulips at Croydon, seventy two pounds were given for 
a single bulb of the Fanny Kemble ; and a Florist in Chelsea 
in the same year, priced a bulb in his catalogue at 200 guineas. 

Tlip Tulip is not endeared to us by many poetical associations. 
Wo have read, however, one pretty and romantic talc about it. 
A poor old woman who lived amongst the wild hills of Dart¬ 
moor, in Devonshire, possessed a beautiful bed of Tulips, the 
prhle of her small garden. One fine moonlight night her atten¬ 
tion was arrested by the sweet music which seemed to issue 
from a thousand Liliputian choristers. She found that the 
sounds proceeded from her many colored bells of Tulips. After 
watching the flowers intently she perceived that they were not 

* The Dutch are a strange people and of the most hetorogeneous composi¬ 
tion They have an odd mixture in their nature of the coldest utilitarianism 
and tho most extravagant romance. A curious illustration of this is furnished 
in their tulipomania, in which there was a struggle between the lovo of tho 
Bubstantial’and tho love of tho beautiful. One of their authors onumoratos 
the following articles as equivalent iu money v^uo to tho price of one tulip 
root:—“ two lasts of wheat—four lasts of ryo—four fat oxen—eight fat 
(jwino—twelve fat sheep—two hogsheads of wine—four tons of butloi^ono 
thousand pounds of cheese—a complete bed—a suit of clothes—and a surer 
drinking cup.*' 
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Bw»yed to and fro by the wind, bnt by innnmerable little beings 
that were climbing on the stems and learee. They were pixies. 
Each held in its arms an elfin baby tinigr than itself. She saw 
the bsbies laid in the bells of the*plant, which were thus used 
as cradles, and the mnsic was formed of many lullabies. When 
the babies were asleep the pixies or fairies left them, and gam¬ 
boled on the neighbouring sward on which the old lady dis¬ 
covered the day after, several new green rings,—a certain 
evidence that her fancy had not deceived her! At earliest dawn 
the fairies had returned to the tulips and taken away their little 
ones. The good old woman never permitted her tulip bed to 
be disturbed. She regarded it as holy ground. But when she 
died, some Utilitarian gardener turned it into a pardey bed! 
The parsley never flourished. The ground was now cursed. 
In gratitude to the memory of the benevolent dame who had 
watched and protected the floral nursery, every mouth, on the 
night before the full moon, the fairies scattered flowers on her 
grave, and raised a sweet musical dirge—'heard only by poetic 
ears—or by maids and children who 

Hold each atiauge tale devoutly true. 

For as the poet says : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give, 

The fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Men of genius are often as trustful as maids and children. 
Collins, himself a lover of the wonderful, thus speaks of Tasso :— 

Prevailing poet I whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders that he sung. 

All nature indeed is full of mystery to the imaginative. 

And visions as poetic eyes avow 

Bang on each leaf and cling to every bough. 

The Hindoos believ^that the Peepul tree of which the foli¬ 
age trembles like that of the aspen, has a spirit in every leaf. 

“ Did you ever see a fairy’s funeral. Madam?” said Blake, the 
artist. “Never Sir.” “ / have," continued that eccentric genius, 
“ One night I was walking alone in my garden. There was 
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great stillness amongst the branches and flowers and more than 
common sweetness in the air. I heard a low and pleasant 
sound, and knew not whence it came : at last I perceived the 
broad leaf of a flower move, and underneath I saw a procession 
of creatures the size and color of green and gray grasshoppers, 
hearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, which they buried with 
song, and then disappeared." 

THE PINK. 

The Pink {dianthus) is a very elegant flower. I have but a 
short story about it. The young Duke of Burgundy, grandson 
of Louis the Fifteenth, was brought up in the midst of flatterers 
as fulsome as those rebuked by Canute. The youthful prince 
was foud of cultivating pinks, and one of his courtiers, by 
substituting a floral changeling, persuaded him that one of 
those pinks planted by the royal hand had sprung up into 
bloom in a single night! One night, being unable to sleep, he 
wished to rise, but was told that it was midnight; he replied 
' Well then, I desire it to be morning." 

The pink is one of the commonest of the flowers in English 
gardens. It is a great favorite all over Europe. The botanists 
have enumerated about 400 varieties of it. 

THE PANSY OB HEABTS-EASE. 

The Pansy {riola tricolor) commonly called Hearts-ease, or 
Love-in-idleness, or Herb-Trinity {Flos Trinitarium), or Three- 
faccs-under-a-Jiood, or Kit-run-alout, is one of the richest and 
loveliest of flowers. 

The late Mrs. Siddons, the great actress, was so fond of this 
flower that she thought she could never have enough of it. 
Besides round beds of it she used it as an edging to all the 
flower borders in her garden. She liked to plant a favorite 
flower in largo masses of beauty. But such beauty must soon 
fatigue the eye with its sameness. A round bod of one sort of 
flowers only is like a nosegay composed of one sort of flowers 
or of flowers of the same hue. She was also particnlarly fond 
of evergreens because they gave her garden a pleasant aspect 
even in the winter. 

“ Do ybu hear him?”—(John Bnnyan makes the guide enquire 
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of Chmima while a shepherd boy is eiapag beside bis sheep)— 
“ I will dare to sajr this boy leads a merrier life, and wears 
more of the herb called hearU-ease in his bosom, than he that is 
clothed in silk and purple.” 

Shakespeare has connected this flower with a compliment to 
the maiden Queen of England. 

That very time 1 saw (but thou oouldst not) 

Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 

Cupid ail armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair Vestal, thron^d by the west; 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierco a hundred thousand hearts. 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon— 

And the imperial votaress paSs4d on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free ; 

Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell: 

It fell upon a little western fiowers, 

B^ore milk-white, now pnrple with love’s wound — 

And maidens call it Love-in-idleiibss. 

Fetch me that fiower; the herb I showed thee onoe ; 

The juice of it on sleeping eyelids laid. 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature lhat it sees. 

Fetch mo this herb : and be thou hero again. 

Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The hearts-ease has been cultivated with great care and suc¬ 
cess by some of the most zealous flower-fanciers amongst our 
countrymen in India. But it is a delicate plant in this clime, 
and requires most assiduous attention, and a close study of its 
habits. It always withers here under ordinary hands. 

THE MIGNONETTE. 

The Mignonette, (reseda odorato,) the Frenchman’s little 
darling, was not introduced into England until the middle of the 
17th century. The Mignonette or Sweet Reseda was onoe supposed 
capable of assuaging pain, and of ridding men of many of the ills 
that flesh is heir to. It was applied with an incantation. This 
flower has found a place in the armorial bearings of an illustri¬ 
ous family of Saxony. I must tell the story: The Count of 
Walsthim loved the fair and sprightly Amelia de Ifordbourg. 
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She was a spoilt child and a coqnette. She had an humble 
companion whose Christian name was Charlotte. One evening 
at a party, all the ladies were called upon to choose a flower 
each, and the gentlemen were to make verses on the selections. 
Amelia fixed upon the flaunting rose, Charlotte the modest 
mignonette. In the course of the evening Amelia coquetted so 
desperately with a dashing Colonel that the Count could not 
suppress his vexation. On this ho wrote a verse for the Rose : 

Elio no vit qu'nn jour, et no plait qu’un moment. 

(She lives but for a day and pleases but for a moment.) 

He then presented the following line on the Mignonette to 
the gentle Charlotte: 

“ Sos qtialitios surpassent ses charmos." 

The Count transferred Lis affections to Charlotte, and when 
he married her, added a branch of the Sweet Reseda to the 
ancient arras of his family, with the motto of 
Your qualities surpass your charms. 

VEUVAIN. 

The vervain— 

That hind’reth witches of theii- will. 

Drayton. 

Vebvain (verlena) was celled by the Greeks the sacred 
herh. It was used to brush their altars. It was supposed to 
keep oflT evil spirits. It was also used in the religious cere¬ 
monies of the Druids and is still held sacred by the Persian 
Magi. The latter lay branches of it on the altar of the sun. 

The ancients had their Verlenalia when the temples were 
strewed with vervain, and no incantation or lustration was 
deemed perfect without the aid of this plant. It was supposed 
to cure the bite of a serpent or a mad dog. 

THE DAISY. 

The Daisy or day’s eye (helli* peretmis) has been the darling 
of the British poets from Chaucer to Shelley. It is not, however, 
the darling of poets only, but of princes and peasants. And it 
is not man’s favorite only, but, as Wordsworth says. Nature’s 
favourite also. Yet it is “the simplest flower that blows." Its 
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seed ia broadcast on the land. It is the most familiar of flowers. 
It sprinkles every field and lane in the country with its little 
mimic stars. Wordsworth pays it a beautiful compliment in 
saying that 

Oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet it like a pleatant thought 
When euch is wanted. 

But though this poet dearly loved the daisy, in some moods 
of mind he seems to have loved the little celandine (common 
pile wort) oven better. He has addressed two poems to this 
bumble little flower. One begins with the following stanza. 

Pansios, Lilies, Eingenps, Daisies, 

Lot thorn live upon their praises; 

Long as there’s a sun that sets 
Primroses will have their glory ; 

Long as there are Violets, 

They will have a place in story: 

There’s a flower that shall bo mine, 

’Tis the little Celandine. 

No flower is too lowly for the affections of Wordsworth. 
Hazlittsays, “the daisy looks up to Wordsworth with sparkling 
eye as an old acquaintance ; a withered thorn is weighed down 
with a heap of recollections ; and even the lichens on the rocks 
have a life and being in hie thoughts.” 

The Lesser Celandine, is an inodorous plant, but as Words¬ 
worth possessed not the sense of smell, to him a deficiency of 
fragrance in a flower formed no objection to it. Miss Martineau 
alludes to a newspaper report that on one occasion the poet 
suddenly found himself capable of enjoying the fragrance of 
a flower, and gave way to an emotion of tumultuous' rapture. 
But I have seen this contradicted. Miss Martineau herself has 
generally no sense of smell, but we have her own testimony to 
the fact that a brief enjoyment of the faculty once actually 
occurred to herf In her. case there was a simultaneous awaken¬ 
ing of two dormant faculties—the sense of smell and the sense 
of taste. Once and once only, she enjoyed thfe scent of a 
bottle of Eau de Cologne and the taste of meat. The two senses 
died away again almost in their birth. 
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Shelley calls Daisies “ those pearled Arcturi of the earth”— 
“ the constellated flower that never sots.” 

The Father of English poets does high honor to this star of 
the meadow in the “ Prologue to the Legend of Goode Women.” 

He tells us that in the merry month of May he was wont to 
quit even his beloved books to look upon the fresh morning 
daisy. 

Of all tho floores in the mode 

Then love 1 most those flouros white and rod, 

Such that men calion Daisies in our town; 

To them I have so great affection, 

As I sayd erst, when oomen is the Maio, 

That in my beddo there dawneth mo no daie 
That I n’am up and walking in the mode 
To see this flouro agonst the Sunn6 spredo ; 

Whan it up-risoth early by the morrow 
That blisfull sight softoneth all my sorrow. 

Chaucer. 

The poet then goes on with his hearty laudation of this lilli- 
put an luiuinary of the fields, aud hesitates not to describe it 
as “ of all flouros the floure.” The famous Scottish Peasant 
loved it just as truly, and did it equal honor. WIio that has 
once rciid, can ever forget his harmonious and pathetic address 
to a mountain daisy on turning it up with the plough ? ’ I must 
give the poem a place here, though it must be familiar to,every 
reader. But wo can read it again and again, just as we can look 
day after day with undiminished interest upon the flower that it 
commemorates. 

Mrs. Stowe (the American writer) observes that “ the daisy 
with its wide plaited rufi" and yellow centre is not our (that is, 
an American’s) flower. The English flower is the 

Woe, modest, crimson-tipped flower 

which Burns celebrated. It is what we (in America) raise in 
green-houses and call the Mountain Daisy. Its eflect, growing 
profusely about fields and grass-plats, is very beautiful.” 
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TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 

OK TURNDta ONE DOWK WITH THE PLOOGH IN APEIl, 1786. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow’r, 

Thou’s met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun* crush among the stouret 
Thy slouder stem ; 

To spore thee now is post my pow’r, 

Thou bonuie gem. 

Alas! its no thy noehor sweet. 

The bounie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee 'mang the dewy weett 
Wi’ speckled breast. 

When upward-springing, blylhe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Canid blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble, birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinto(l§ forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared oboro the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers oiu* gardens yield. 

High sheltering woods and wa’sH maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bieldfll 
O’ cliwl or stano. 

Adorns the histio** stibblo-fieldtt 
Unseen, alano. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 

Thy snawye bosom sun-ward spread ; 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 

But now the share up-tcars thy bed. 

And low thou lies! 

Such is the fate of artless Maid, 

Sweot flow’rot of the rural shade! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 


* Maun, must. + Stovre, dust. J fVeet, wetness, roin^ § QUuted, peeped. 
II Wo’s, walls, f Btrid, shelter. ** dry. if StilhU-Jield, & &c\d 
covered with stubble—the stalks of com left by the reaper. 
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Such i« the fete of simple Bard, 

On Life’s rough ocean luckless starred 1 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent loro, 

Till billows rago, end gales blow hard 
And whelm him o'er I 

Such fate to suffering worth is given 
Who long with wants and woes has striven 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misery’s brink. 

Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, ruined, sink! 

Ev’n thou who moum’st the Daisy’s fate. 

That fate is thine—no distant date; 

Stem Ruin’s plough-share drives elate. 

Full on thy bloom ; 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom. 

Burnt, 

The following verses though they make no pretension to the 
strength and pathos of the poem by the great Scottish Feasant, 
have a grace and simplicity of their own, for which they have 
long been deservedly popular. 

A FIELD FLOWER. 

ON FINDING ONE IN FULL BLOOM, ON CHRISTMAS DAT, 1803. 

There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine, 

Eaoe after race their honours yield. 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear. 

While moons and stars their courses run. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 

Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s arms. 
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The purple heath and golden broom, 

^ On moory mountains oatoh the gale. 

O’er lawns the lily sheds'perAinio, 

The violet in the vale. 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 

Plays on the margin of the rill. 

Peeps round the fox’s don. 

Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem. 

The wild-boo murmurs on its breast. 

The blue-fly bends its ponsilo stem, 

Light o'er tho sky-lark’s nest. 

’Tis Floka’s page,—in every place. 

In every season fresh and fair ; 

It opens with perennial grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rook and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a smnmer-roign ; 

The Daisy never dies. 

James Montgomery, 

Montgomery has another very pleasing poetical address to the 
daisy. The poem was suggested by the first plant of the kind which 
had appeared in India. The flower sprang up unexpectedly out of 
some English earth, sent with other seeds in it, to this country. The 
amiable Dr. Carey of Serampore was the lucky recipient of tho 
living treasure, and the poem is supposed to bo addressed by him 
to the dear little flower of his home, thus bom under a foreign 
sky. Dr. Carey was a great lover of flowers, and it was one of 
his last directions on his death-bed, as I have already said, that 
his garden should be always protected from tho intrusion of 
Goths and Vandals in the form of Bengallec goats and cows. I 
must give one stanza of Montgomery’s second poetical tribute to 
the small flower with “ the silver crest and golden eye.” 

Thrice welcome, little Engliah flower ! 

To this resplondent hemisphere 
Where Flora’s giant ofisprings tower 
In gorgeous liveries all tho year; 
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Thou, only thou, art littio bore 
Like worth unhiended and unknown, 

Yet to my British heart more dear 
Than all the torrid zone. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the feeling with which an exile 
welcomes a home-flower. A year or two ago Dr. Ward 
informed the Royal Institution of London, that a single prim¬ 
rose had been taken to Australia iu a glass-case and that when 
it arrived there in full bloom, the sensation it excited was so 
great that oven those who wore in the hot pursuit of gold, 
paused in their eager career to gaze for a moment upon the 
flower of their native fields, and such immense crow'ds at last 
pressed around it that it actually became necessary to protect 
it by a guard. 

ily last poetical tribute to the Daisy shall be three stanzas 
from Wordsworth, from two diflerent addresses to the same 
flower. 


With littio here to do or seo 
Of things that iu tUo great world be. 

Sweet Daisy! oft I talk to thco. 

For thou art worthy. 

Thou unassuming Common-place 
Of Nature, with that homely face. 

And yet with something of a graoo. 

Which Lovo makes for thee ! 


If stately passions in me bum. 

And one chance look to Thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 

A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 

Of hoai'ts at leisure. 

When, smitten by the morning ray', 

1 see thee rise, alert and gay. 

Then, cheerful Flower ! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness ; 
And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink’st, the imago of thy rest 
Hath often cased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 
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It is peculiarly interesting to observe how the profoundest 
depths of thought and feeling are sometimes stirred in the heart 
of genius by the smallest of the works of Nature. Even more 
ordinarily gifted men are similarly affected to the utmost extent 
of their intellect and sensibility. We grow tired of the works 
of man. In the realms of art we ever crave something 
unseen before. We demand new fashions, and when the old 
are once laid aside, we wonder that they should ever have 
excited even a moment’s admiration. But Nature, though she 
is always the same, never satiates us. The simple little Daisy 
which Burns has so sweetly commemorated is the same flower 
that was “ of all flowres the flowre,” in the estimation of the 
Patriarch of English poets, and which so delighted Wordsworth 
in his childhood, in his middle life, and in his old age. He 
gazed on it, at intervals, with unchanging affection for upwards 
of fourscore years. 

The Daisy—the miniature sun with its tiny rays—is especially 
the fovorite of our earliest years. In our remembrances of the 
happy meadows in which we played in childhood, the ilaisy’s 
silver lustre is ever connected with the deeper radiance of its gay 
companion, the butter-cup, which when held against the dimple 
on the cheek or chin of beauty turns it into a little golden dell. 
The thoughtful and sensitive frequenter of rural scenes discovers 
beauty every where; though it is not always the sort of beauty 
that would satisfy the taste of men who recognize no gaiety or 
loveliness beyond the walls of cities. To the poet’s eye even 
the freckles on a milk-maid’s brow are not without a grace, 
associated as they are with health and the open sunshine. 

Chaucer tells us that the French call the Daisy La hello 
Marguerite. There is a little anecdote connected with the 
appellation. Marguerite of Scotland, the Queen of Louis the 
Eleventh, presented Marguerite Clotilde de Surville, a poetess, 
with a bouquet of daisies, with this inscription; “ Marguerite 
d’Ecosse i Marguerite (the pearl) d’Helicon." 

The country maidens in England practise a kind of sortilege 
with this flower. They pluck off leaf by leaf, saying alternately 
“ He loves me" and “ He loves me not." The omen or oracle is 
decided by the fall of either sentence on the last leaf. 
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It is extremely difficult to rear the daisy in India. It is 
accustomed to all weathers in ^England, but the long continued 
sultriness of this clime makes it as delicate as a languid English 
lady in a tropical exile, and however carefully and skilfully 
nursed, it generally 2)ines for its native air and dies.* 

THE PKICKET GOESB. 

— Yon swelling downs where the sweet air stirs 
The harebells, and where prickly ftirze 
Buds lavish gold. 

Keat't Bndymion. 

Pair maidens. 111 sing you a song; 

I’ll toll of the bonny wild flower, 

Whose blossoms so yellow, and branches so long, 

O’er moor and o’er rough locky mountains are flung 
Far away from trim garden and bower. 

L. A. Ttcuinley. 

Tlie Peickly Goese or Goss or Fur^e, (ulcx)i I cannot 
omit to notice, because it was the plant-which of all others 
most struck Dillenius when he first trod on English ground. 
Ho threw himself on his knees and thankc<l Heaven that he had 
lived to sec the golden undulation of acres of wind-waved gorse. 
Linnaeus lamented that he could scarcely keep it alive in Sweden 
even in a greenhouse. 

* The of the AeAv/ '—When Christ was tliroo years old Iiis mother 

wished to twine him a hirthday wreath Jint as no llower was jrrowinL^ out 
ol doore ou Cl>n.'»t!nns-o\c, not in all the }n*<»inisod land, and as no made up 
flowers were tt) bo laaight, Mary rosolrod to projiave a fiowor hui*8elf. To 
this end sho took a piece of biij^ht yelhov silk which liati come down to her 
from Uavid, and ran tho sanio, thick threatls t)f wliito silk, thread by 

thread; uinl while thus ciJ^'‘a.G:o<I, she lujcketi Iior hn^^or with tho ncedlo, 
and the pure blood staiiicfl some of tho threads with crimson, whereat the 
littlo elnld was much affected. But when tho winter was past and the rains 
W'Oj’c eonio ami g«»no, and when spiinjf came to strew tlio oartli with flowers, 
and the fi;^*trco began to put Ibith her green figs and tho vine her buds, and 
when tho >oico of the turtle was hcjird in the land, then e.‘vme Clunst and 
took the tender plant with its single stem and ogg-shnpod loaves and the 
flower w'itli its gtildeii centre and rays of wliito ami rod, and planted it in 
tho vale of N.v/.arcth. Then, taking np the cup of gold wliich had boon 
proKcntod to him by tho wise men of the East, he tilled it at a neighbouring 
fountain, and watovod the flouor ami bftathed upon it. And tho i)laut grew 
and became tho most pei'Ieot of j»lants, and it flowers in every meadow, 
wlien tho snow disappears, and is it'Clf tho snow of spring, delighting the 
young licart and enticing the old men from tho village to tno fields. From 
then until now this flower has continued to bhM>m, and althongh it may be 
plucked a hundred times, again it blo.^oms.— CoUlujrn's Deutsche Mytko-> 
loyie fiirs JHutsche Vvlk. 

f The Guise is a low bush with prickly loaves mowing like a juniper. The 
contrast of its very brilliant yellow pca-shapofl blossoms with the darlc grecu 
of its loaves is very beautiful. It grows in hedges and on commons and is 
thought rather a plebeian affair. 1 tliink it would make quite an addition to 
our garden shrubl>ery« Possibly it might make as much sensation with us 
(Americans) as our mullein does in foreign green-houses.—-ifrr. Hivve, 
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I have the most delightful associations connected with this 
plant, and never think of it without a summer feeling and a 
crowd of delightful images and remembrances of rural quietude 
and blue skies and balmy breezes. Cowper hardly does it 
justice: 

The common, over-grown with fem, and rough 
With prickly gorso, that shapeless and deformed 
And dangerous to the touch, has yet its bloom 
And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

Yields no unploosing ramblo. 

The plant is indeed irregularly shaped, but it is not deformed, 
and if it is dangerous to the touch, so also is the rose, unless 
it be of that species which Milton places in Panidise—“ and 
without thorns the rose.'’ 

Hurdis is more complimentary and more just to the richest 
ornament of the swelling hill and the level moor. 

And what moro noble than the vomal furze 
With golden caskets hung? 

I have seen whole cotees or cotcaux (sides of hills) in the 
sweet little island of Jersey thickly mantled with the golden 
radiance of this beautiful wildflower. The whole Vall6o dcs 
Vaux (the valley of tallies) is sometimes alive with its lustre. 

VALLEE DES VAUX. 

AIR-THE MEETING OP THE WATERS. 

If I dream of the past, at fair Fancy’s command. 

Up-floats from the blue soa tliy small sunny land! 

O’er thy green hills, sweet Jersey, the fresh breezes blow, 

And silent and warm is thy Valleo des Vaux ! 

There alone have I loitered 'mid blossoms of gold. 

And forgot that the great world was crowded and cold. 

Nor believed that a land of enchantment could show 
A vale more divine than the Vallee des Vaux. 

• 

A few scattered cots, like white clouds in the sky. 

Or like still sails at sea when the light breezes die. 

And a mill with its wheel in the brook’s silver glow. 

Form thy beautiful hamlet, sweet Valleo dcs Vaux ! 

As the brook prattled by like an infant at play. 

And each wave as it passed stoic a moment away, 

I thought how serenely a long life would flow. 

By the sweet little brook in the Vallee dcs Vaux. 


D. L. R. 
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Jersey is not the only one of the Channel Islands that is 
enriched with “blossoms of gold." In the sister island of 
Onemsey the prickly gorso is much used for hedges, and Sir 
George Head remarks that the premises of a Guernsey farmer 
are thus as impregnably fortified and secured as if his grounds 
were surrounded by a stone wall. In the Isle of Man the furze 
grows so high that it is sometimes more like a fir tree than the 
ordinary plant. 

There is an old proverb :—“ When gorse is out of blossom, 
kissing is out of fashion”—that is never. Tho gorso blooms all 
the year. 


FERN. 

I’ll seek the ahaggy fera-olad hill 

And watch, 'mid munuurs muttering stern, 

Tho seed departing from tho fom 
Ero wakofiU demons can convoy 
Tho wonder-working charm away. 

Leyden. 

“ The green and graceful Fern” (filices) with its exquisite 
tracery must not be overlooked. It recalls many noble home- 
scenes to British eyes. Pliny says that “of ferns there are 
two kinds, and they hear neither flowers nor seed.” And this 
erroneous notion of the fern bearing no seed was common 
amongst the English even so late as the time of Addison who 
ridicules “ a Doctor that had arrived at tho knowledge of tho 
green and red dragon, and had dieeovered the female fern-seed." 
The seed is very minute and might easily escape a careless eye. 
In the present day every one knows that the seed of the fern lies 
on the under side of the leaves, and a single leaf will often bear 
some millions of seeds. Even those amongst the vulgar who believ¬ 
ed the plant bore seed, liad an idea that the seeds were visible only 
at certain mysterious seasons and to favored individuals who by 
carrying a quantity of it on their person, were able, like those 
who wore the helmet of Pluto or tho ring of Gyges, to walk 
unseen amidst a crowd. The seed was supposed to be best seen 
at a certain hour of tho night on which St. John the Baptist 
was born. 

Wo have the receipt of fom-sood; wo walk luvisiblo. 

Shakeepeare't Henry IV, Pari I. 
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In Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s Fair Maid of the Inn^ is the 
following allasion to the fern. 

■ Had you Oygos’ ring. 

Or ikt herb that givet invitSnlUg. 

Ben Jonson makes a similar allasion to it: 

Ihad 

No medioine, sir, to go invisiblo, 

Ifo fern-md in my pocket. 

Pope pats a branch of spleen-wort, a species of fern, (A*ple- 
nium trichomane*) into the hand of a gnome as a protection 
from evil influences in the Cave of Spleen. 

Safe passed the gnome through this fantastic band 
A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand. 

The fern forms a splendid ornament for shadowy nooks and 
grottoes, or fragments of ruins, or heaps of stones, or the odd 
comers of a large garden or pleasure-ground. 

I have had many delightful associations with this plant both 
at home and abroad. When I visited the beautiful Island of 
Penang, Sir William Norris, then the Eecorder of the Island, 
and who was a most indefatigable collector of ferns, obligingly 
presented me with a specimen of every variety that he had 
discovered in the hills and vallies of that small paradise; and I 
suppose that in no part of the world could a finer collection of 
specimens of the fem be made for a botanist’s herbarium, Fcm 
leaves will look almost as well ten years after they arc gathered 
as on the day on which they are transferred from the dewy hill¬ 
side to the dry pages of a book. 

Jersey and Penang are the two loveliest islands on a small scale 
that I have yet seen: the latter is the most romantic of the two and 
has nobler trees and a richer soil and a brighter sky—but they are 
both charming retreats for the lovers of peace and nature. As I 
have devoted some verses to Jersey I must have some also on 

THE ISLAND OF PENANG. 

I. 

1 STAND upon the mountain's brow— 

1 drink the cool iresb mountain breeze— 

I see thy little town below,* 

Tby villas, hedge-rows, fields and trees, 


Oeoreo Town. 
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And bail thee with exultant glow, 
Gem of the OBlimaL Seas 1 


n. 

A cloud had settled on my heart— 

My frame had borne perpetual pain— 

I yearned and panted to depart 
From dread Bengala’s sultry plain— 

Fate smiled,—Disease withholds his dart— 

I breathe the breath of life again ! 

m. 

With lightened heart, clastic tread. 

Almost with youth’s rekindled flame, 

I roam where loveliest scones outspread. 

Raise thoughts and visions none could name, 

Save those on whom the Muses shod 
A spoil, a dower of deathloss fame, 

IV. 

1 feel, but oh! could ne’er pourlray, 

Sweet Isle ! thy charms of land and wave. 

The bowers that own no winter day. 

The brooks where timid wild birds lave. 

The forest hills where insects gay* 

Mimic the mude of tho bravo ! 

V. 

I see from this proud airy height 
A lovely Lilliput below! 

Ships, roads, groves, gardens, mansions wlute. 

And trees in trimly ordered row,+ 

Present almost a toy-liko sight, 

A miniature scono, a fahy show ! 

VI. 

But lo ! beyond the ocean stream. 

That like a sheet of silver lies, 

As glorious as a poet’s dream 
The grand Malayan mountains rise, 

And while their sides in sunlight beam 
Their dim heads mingle with tho skies. 

VI 

Mon laugh at bards who live t» clouds — 

Tho clouds hentalh mo gather now, 

Or gliding slow in solemn crowds. 

Or singly, tonchod with sunny glow, 

Tiike mystic shapes in snowy shrouds. 

Or lucid veils on Beauty’s brow. 

• The hill-trumpeter. t Nutmeg and Clove plautalions. 
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■ Fin. 

WhUe all around, the wandering eye 
Beholds enchantments rich and rare, 

Of wood, and water, earth, and sky 
A panoramic vision fair. 

The dyal breathes his liquid sigh. 

And magic floats upon the air ! 

IX. 

Oh ! lovely and romantic Isle ! 

How cold the heart thou oouldst not please ! 

Thy very dwellings seem to smile 
Like quiet nests mid summer trees ! 

I leave thy shores—but weep the while— 

Gem of the Oeiental Seas ! 

D. L. B. 

HENNA. 

TBo henna or al hinna (Latesonia inermis) is found in great 
abundance in Egypt, India, Persia and Arabia. In Bengal it 
goes by the name of Mindee. It is much used here for garden 
hedges. Hindu females mb it on the palms of their hands, 
the tips of their fingers and the soles of their feet to give 
them a red dye. The same red dye has been observed upon 
the nails of Egjiptian mummies. In Egypt sprigs of henna are 
hawked about the streets for sale with the cry of “ 0, odours 
of Paradise; flowers of the henna!" Thomas Moore alludes 
to one of the uses of the henna :— 

Thus some bring leaves of henna to imbue 
The fingers' ends of a bright roseate hue. 

So bright, that in the mirror’s depth they seem 
Like tips of coral branches in the stream. 

MOSS. 

Mosses (musci) are sometimes confounded with Lichens. 
True mosses are green, and lichens are gray. All the mosses are 
of exquisitely delicate structure. They are found in every part 
of the world where the atmosphere is moist. They have a 
wonderful tenacity of life aud can often be restored to their 
original freshness after they have been dried for years. It was 
the sight of a small moss in the interior of Africa that sug¬ 
gested to Mungo Park such consolatory refioctions as saved him 
from despair. He had been stripped of all he had by banditti. 

“ In this forlorn and almost helpless condition,” he says, “when 
the robbers had left me, 1 sat for some time looking around 
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me with amazement and terror. Whichever way I turned, 
nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. I found myself in 
the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of the rainy season 
—naked and alone,—surrounded by savages. I was fivS hundred 
miles from any European settlement. All these circumstances 
crowded at once upon my recollection ; and I confess that my 
spirits began to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and that 
I had no alternative, but to lie down and perish. The influence 
of religion, however aided and supported me. I reflected that no 
human prudence or foresight could possibly have averted my 
present sufferings. I was indeed a stranger in a strange land, yet 
I was stUl under the eye of that Providence who has condescended 
to call himself the stranger’s friend. At this moment, painful 
as my reflections were, the extraordinary beauty of a small Moss 
irresistibly caught my eye; and though the whole plant was not 
larger than the top of one of my fingers, I could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and fruit, without 
admiration. Can that Being (thought I) who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of the world, a 
thing which appears of so small importance, look with unconcern 
upon the situation and suflerings of creatures formed after his 
own image ? Surely not.—lieflcctions like these would not allow 
me to despair. I started up; and disregarding both hunger and 
fatigue, travelled forward, assured that relief was at hand ; and I 
was not disappointed.” 


VICTORIA RF.GIA. 

On this Queen of Aquatic Plants the language of admiration 
lias been exhausted. It was discovered in the first year of the 
present century by the botanist Hiunke who was sent by the 
Spanish Government to investigate the vegetable productions 
of Peru. When in a canoe on the Rio Maiuorc, one of the 
great tributaries of the river Amazon, ho came suddenly upon 
the noblest and largest flower that he had ever seen. He fell 
on his knees in a transport of admiration. It was the plant now 
known as the Victoria Regia, or American Water-lily. 

It was not till February 1849, that Dr. Hugh Rodie and Mr. 
Lachie of Demerara forwarded seeds of the plant ^o Sir W. 
T. Hooker in vials of pure water. They were sown in earth, in 
pots inimorsed in water, and enclosed in a glass case. They 
vogcUitod rapidly. The plants first came to perfection at Chats- 
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worth the seat of the Duke of Devonshire,* and subsequently 
at the Koyal gardens at Kew. 

Early ^n November of the same year, (1849,) the leaves of 
the plant at Chatsworth were 4 feet 8 inches in diameter. A 
child weighing forty two pounds was placed upon one of the 
lejives which bore the weight well. The largest leaf of the 
plant by the middle of the next month was five feet in diameter 
with a turned up edge of from two to four inches. It then 
boro up a person of II stone weight. The flat leaf of the 
Victoria Kegia as it floats on the surface of the water, resembles 
in point of form the brass high edged platter in which Hindus 
eat their rice. 

The flowers in the middle of May 1850 measured one foot 
one inch in diameter. The rapidity of the growth of this plant 
is one of its most remarkable characteristics, its leaves often 
expanding eight inches in diameter daily, and Mr. John Fisk 
Allen, who has published in America an admirably illustrated 
work upon the subject, tells us that instances under his own 
observation have occurred of the leaves increasing at the rate 
of half an inch hourly. 

Not only is there an extraordinary variety in the colours of 
the several specimens of this flower, but a singularly rapid 
succession of changes of hue in the same individual flower as 
it progresses from bud to blossom. 

This vegetable wonder was introduced into North America 
in 1851. It grows to a larger size there than in England. 
Some of the leaves of the plant cultivated in North America 
measure seventy-two inches in diameter. 

This plant has been proved to be perennial. It grows best 
in from 4 to 6 feet of water. Each plant generally sends but 
four or five leaves to the surface. 

In addition to the other attractions of this noble Water Lily, 
is the exquisite character of its perfume, which strongly resembles 
that of a fresh pineapple just cut open. 

* Leigh ftont, in the dedication of his Storiet in Verse to the Puko of 
Devonshire speaks of his Grace as ** tho adorner of the country with boauti* 
faX gardens, and with the far-fetched botany of other climateR; one of whom 
it may be said without exaggeration and even without a metaphor, that his 
footsteps may bo traced in flowers. ” ^. 
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The Victoria Bogia in the Calcutta Botanic Garden has from 
some cause or other not flourished so well as it was expected 
to do. The largest leaf is not more than four feet and three 
quarters in diameter. But there can be little doubt that when 
the habits of the plant are better understood it will be brought 
to great perfection in this country. I strongly recommend my 
native friends to decorate their tanks with this the most 
glorious of aquatic plants. 

THE FLY-ORCHIS—THE BEE-ORCHIS. 

Of these strange freaks of nature many strange stories are 
told. I cannot repeat them all. I shall content myself with 
quoting the following passage from DTsraeli’s Curiotitie* of 
Literature :— 

“ There is preserved in the British Museum, a black stone, 
on which nature has sketched a resemblance of the portrait of 
Chaucer. Stones of this kind, possessing a sufficient degree of 
resemblance, are rare; but art appears not to have been used. 
Even in plants, wo find this sort of resemblance. There is a 
species of the orchis found in the mountainous parts of Lincoln¬ 
shire, Kent, <kc. Nature has formed a bee, apparently feeding 
on the breast of the flower, with so much exactness, that it is 
impossible at a very small distance to distinguish the imposi¬ 
tion. Hence the plant derives its name, and is called the Bee-~ 
fl^cr. Langhorne elegantly notices its appearance. 

' Seo on tlint floweret's velvet breaat, 

How close the busy vagrant lies ? 

His thin-wrought plume, his downy breast, 

Tb’ ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 

‘ Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His limbs we’ll sot the captive free— 

I sought the living boo to find. 

And found the picture of a bee.’ 

The late Mr. James of Exeter wrote to mo on this subject: 
‘ This orchis is common near our sea-coasts; but instead of being 
exactly like a bee, it is not like it at all. It has a general re¬ 
semblance to a y?y, and by the help of imagination, may be 
supposed to be a fly pitched upon the flower. The mandrake 
very frequently has a forked root, which may be fancied to re- 
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semble tbighs and legs. I have seen it helped out with nails 
on the toes.’ 

An ingenious botanist, % stranger to me, after reading this 
article, was so kind as to send me specimens of the fly orchis, 
ophry> mmcxflra, and of the hee orchis, ophryt apifem. Their 
resemblance to these insects when in full flower is the most per¬ 
fect conceivable; they are distinct plants. The poetical eye of 
Langhorno was equally correct and fanciful •, and that too of 
Jackson, who differed so positively. Many controversies have 
been carried on, from a want of a little more knowledge; like 
that of the bee orchis and the fly orchis ; both parties prove 
to be right.”* 


THE FUCHSIA. 

The Fuchsia is decidedly tho most graceful flower in the 
world. It unfortunately wants fragrance or it would bo the 
leau ideal of a favorite of Flora. There is a story about its 
first introduction into England which is worth reprinting here : 

‘ Old Mr. Lee, a nurseryman and gardener, near London, well 
known fifty or sixty years ago, was one day showing his variegated 
treasures to a friend, who suddenly turned to him, and declared, 
* Well, you have not in your collection a prettier flower than I saw 
this morning at Wapping!’—‘ No ! and pray what was this phoenix 
likef ‘Why, the plant was elegant, and the flowers hung in 
rows like tassels from the pendant branches; their colour tho 
richest crimson; in the centre a fold of deep purple,’ and so forlb. 
Particular directions being demanded and given, Mr. Lee posted 
off to Wapping, where he at once perceived that the plant was 
new in this part of the world. He saw and admired. Entering 
the house, he said, ‘ My good woman, that is a nice plant. I should 
like to buy it.’—I could not sell it for any money, for it was 


* The following account of a newly discovered flower may be interesting 
to my readers. “ It is about the size of a walnut, perfectly white, with fine 
loaves, resembling very much the wax plant. Upon the blooming of tho 
flower, in the cup formed by tho leaves, is the exact imago of a dove lying 
on its bach with its wings extended. The peak of the bill and tho eyes are 
plainly to be seen and a small leaf before the flower arrives at maturity 
forms the outspread tail. The leaf can be raised or shut down with tho 
Anger without breaking or apparently injuring it until tho flower reaches its 
bloom, when it drops,”—/’antutio Slar. 
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brought me from the West Indies by my husband, who has now 
left again, and I must keep it for his sake.’—But I must have 
it!’—‘No sir!’—‘Here,’ emptying his pockets; ‘here are gold, 
silver, copper.' (His stock was something more than eight 
guineas.)—‘Wella-day! but this is a power of money, sure and 
sure.’—‘’Tis yours, and the plant is mine; and, my good dame, 
yon shall have one of the first young ones I rear, to keep for your 
husband’s sake ,’—‘ Alack, alack!’—‘ You shall.’ A coach wras 
called, in which was safely deposited our florist and his seemingly 
dear purchase. His first work was to pull oft’ and utterly destroy 
every vestige of blossom and bud. The plant was divided 
into cuttings, which were forced in bark beds and hotbeds; were 
redivided and subdivided. Every effort was used to multiply it. 
By the commencement of the next flowering season, Mr. Lee was 
the delighted possessor of 300 Fuchsia plants, all giving promise 
of blossom. The two which opened first were removed into his 
show-house. A lady came:—‘ Why, Mr. Lee, my dear Mr. Lee, 
where did you get this charming flower?’—‘Hem! ’tis a new 
thing, my lady; pretty, is it not ?’—‘ Pretty! ’tis lovely. Its price?’ 
—‘ A guinea: thank your ladyship;’ and one of the plants stood 
proudly in her ladyship’s boudoir. ‘My dear Charlotte, where 
did you get?’ &c.—‘Oh! ’tie a new thing; I saw it at old Lee’s; 
pretty, is it not ?’—‘ Pretty ! ’tis beautiful! Its price!’—‘ A guinea; 
there was another left.’ The visiter’s horses smoked off to the 
suburb; a third flowering plant stood on the spot whence the 
first had been taken. The second guinea was paid, and the second 
chosen Fuchsia adorned the drawing-room of her second ladyship 
The scene was repeated, as new-comers saw and were attracted 
by the beauty of the plant. New chariots flew to the gates of old 
Lee’s nursery-ground. Two Fuchsias, young, graceful and bursting 
into healthy flower, were constantly seen on the same spot in his 
repository. He neglected not to gladden the faithful sailor’s wife 
by the promised gift; but, ere the flower season closed, 300 golden 
guineas clinked in his purse, the produce of the single shrub of 
the widow of Wapping; the reward of the taste, decision, skill, 
and perseverance of old Mr. Lee.’ 

Whether this story about the fuchsia, be only partly 
fact and partly fiction 1 shall not pretend to determine; but 
the best authorities acknowledge that Mr. Lee, one of the 
founders of the Hammersmith Nursery, was the first to make 
the plant generally known in England, and that he for some 

B 2 * 
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time got a guinea for eaeh of the cuttings. The fuohi^ u a 
native of Mexico and Chili. I believe that most of the plants 
of this genus introduced into India have flourished for a brief 
period and then sickened and died. 

The poets of England have not yet sung the Fuschia’s praise. 
Here are three stanzas written for a gentleman who had been 
presentod by the lady of his love with a superb plant of this 
kind. 

A FUCHSIA. 

1 . 

A deed of grace—a graceful gift—and graceful too the giver! 

like ear-ringa on thine own fair head, these long buds hang and quiver; 

Each tremulous taper branch is thrilled—Sutter the wing-like leaves— 

For thus to part from thee, sweet maid, the Soral spirit grieves! 

11 . 

Bode gods in brass or gold enchant an untaught devotee— 

Fair marble shapes, rich paintings old, are Art's idolatry; 

But nought e’er charmed a human breast like this small tremulous Sower, 

Minute and delicate work divine of world-creative power! 

in. 

This Sower’s the Queen of all earth’s Sowers, and loveliest things appear 

Linked by some secret sympathy, in this mysterious sphere; 

The giver and the gift seem one, and thou thyself art nigh 

When this glory of the garden greets thy lover’s raptured eye. 

D. L. B. 

“ Do you know the proper name of this flower ?” writes 
Jeremy Bentham to a lady-friend, “and the signification of its 
name? Fuchsia from Fuchs, a German botanist.” 

ROSEMARY. 

There’s rosemary—that’s for remembrance : 

Pray you, love, remember. 

Samlet. 

There's rosemarie ; the Arabians justifie 

(Fhysitions of exceeding perfect skill) 

It comforteth the brain and memory. 

Chetier. 

Bacon speaks of heaths of Rosemary (Bonnarinui*J that 
“will smell a great way in the sea; perhaps twenty miles.” 
This reminds us of Milton’s Paradise. 

• Signifying the deu of the tea. The rosemary grows best near the 
saa-shore, an^ when the wind is off the land it delights the home-returning 
voyager with its fcmiliar fragrance. 
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So lovely wemed 

That landecapa; and of pare, now purer air, 

Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 

Vomal delight and joy, able to drive 

All sadness bat despair. Now gentle gales 

Fanning their odoriferoui wings, dispense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 

Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blost; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 

Cheered with the gratefhl smell, old Ocean smiles. 

Rosemary used to be carried at funerals, and worn as wedding 
favors. 

Levis, Pray take a piece of Rosemary. 

Miramont, I'll wear it; 

But for the lady’s sake, and none of your’s ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s "Elder Brother," 

Rosemary, says Malone, being supposed to strengthen the 
memory, was the emblem of fidelity in lovers. So in A Handfull 
of Pleasant Delites,, containing Sundrie Nmo Sonets, 16t»o. 1854: 

Rosemary is for remembrance 
Between us dale and night; 

Wishing that 1 might alwaies have 
You present in my sight. 

The poem in which these lines are found, is entitled, ’■A 
Nosegay alwaies sweet for Loners to send for Tokens of Love.' 

Roger Hoohet in his sermon entitled A Marriage Present 
(1607) thus speaks of the Rosemary:—“It overtoppeth all 
the flowers in the garden, boasting man’s rule. It helpeth the 
brain, strengtheneth the memorie, and is very medicinable for 
the head. Another propertie of the rosemary is, it aflects the 
heart. Let this rosemarinns, yiis flower of men, ensigno of 
your wisdom, love, and loyaltie, be carried not only in your 
hands, but in your hearts and heads.” 

“ Hungary water” is made up chiefly from the oil distilled 
from this shrub. 


I should talk' on a little longer about other shrubs, herbs, 
and flowers, (particularly of flowers) such as the “pink- 
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quence used in bis worship. It is supposed to possess medicinal 
virtues and is used by the native doctors. 

Bakd'la (Mimusopt Elengi).—E very smali,'yellowish, and 
flagrant flower. It is used in making garlands and other female 
ornaments. Krishna is said to have fascinated the milkmaids of 
Biiddabun by playing on his celebrated flute under a Baku'la tree 
on the banks of the Jumna, which is, therefore, invariably alluded 
to in all the Sanscrit and vernacular poems relating to his amours 
with those young women. 

Ba'kabha (JvMicia Adhaloda).—K white flower, having a slight 
smell. It is used in certain native medicines. 

Bela (Jaminum. Zattibac ).—A fragrant small white flower, in 
common use among native females, who make garlands of it to 
wear in their braids of hair. A kind of uttar is extracted from 
this flower, which is much esteemed by natives. It is supposed 
to form one of the darts of Kama Deva or the Qod ^ Love. 
European Botanists seem to have confounded this flower with the 
Monika, which they also call the Jasminum Zambac. 

Bhd'mi Champaea. —An oblong variegated flower, which shoots 
out from the ground at the approach of spring. It has a 
slight smell, and is considered to possess medicinal properties. 
The great peculiarity of this flower is that it blooms when there 
is not apparently the slightest trace of the existence of the shrub 
above ground. When the flower dies away, the leaves make their 
appearance. 

Chaufa' {Michelia Champaka ).—A tulip shaped yellow flower 
possessing a very strong smell.* It forms one of the darts 
of Kama Beva, the Indian Cupid. It is particularly sacred to 
Krishna. 

Chdndra Mallika' (Chrysanthemum Indiana ).—A pretty round 
yellow flower which blooms in winter. The plant is used in 
making hedges in gardens and presents a beautiful appearance in 
the cold weather when the blossoms appear. 

Dhastu'ra (Datura Fastuosa'p —A large tulip shaped white 
flower, sacred to Mahadeva, the third Qodfacad of the Hindu 
Trinity. The seeds of this flower have narcotic properties.t 

Dbona. —A white flower with a very slight smell. 

Dopati (Impatiens Balsamina ).—A small flower having a slight 


* Roxburgh calls it “ intensely fragrant.” 

t Sometimes employed by robbers to deprive their victims of the power of 
resistance. In a strong dose it is poigjn. 
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smell. There are several varieties of this flower. Some are red and 
some white, while others are both white and red. 

Qa'nda' {Tagetu erecta), —A handsome yellow flower, which 
sometimes grows very large. It is commonly used in making gar¬ 
lands, with which the natives decorate their idols, and the Europeans 
in India their churches and gates on Christmas Day and New 
Year’s Day. 

Gandha Ra'j (Gardenia Florida). —A strongly scented white 
flower, which blooms at night. 

QiOUXCB.k(Meni»permmn Glabrum). —A white flower. The plant 
is already well known to Europeans as a febrifuge. 

Java' (Hibiicus Rosa Sinensis). —A large blood coloured flower 
held to be especially sacred to Kali. There are two species 
of it, viz. the ordinary Jav4 commonly seen in our gardens and 
parterres, and the Fancha Mukhi, which, as its name imports, has 
five compartments and is the largest of the two.* 

Jayanti {JEschynomene Sesban). — A small yellowish flower, held 
to be sacred to Shiva. 

Jha'nti. —A small white flower possessing medicinal proper¬ 
ties. The leaves of the plants are used in curing certain ulcers. 

Ja'nti (Jasminum Gra)idiJioruni ).—Also a small white flower 
having a sweet smell. The uttar called Chumeli is extracted from it. 

JUYIN {Jasminum Auriculatum). —The Indian Jasmine. It 
is a very small white flower remarkable for its sweetness. It 
is also used in making a species of uttar which is highly prized by 
the natives, as also in formuig a great variety of imitation female 
ornaments. 

Kadamba {Fauclea Cadamba). —A ball shaped yellow flower 
held to be particularly sacred to Krishna, many of whose gambols 
with the milkmaids of Brindabun are said to have been performed 
under the Kadamba tree, which is in consequence very frequently 
alluded to in the vernacular poems relating to his loves with those 
celebrated beauties. 

Kinsuka {Butea Frondosa ).—A handsome but scentless white 
flower. 

Kanaka Champa {Pterospermum Acerifolium). —A yellowish 
flower which hangs down in form of a tassel. It has a strong 
smell, which is perceived at a great distance when it is on the tree, 
but the moment it is plucked off, it begins to lose its fragrance. 
KanchaNa {Bauhinia Variegata). —There are several varie- 


* It is said to be used by the Chinese to blacken their eyebrows and their 
shoes. 
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-j of this flower. Some are white, some are purple, while 
others are red. It gives a handsome appearance to the tree when 
the latter is in full blossom. 

KoNDi {,Jatm n pubescent), —A very pretty white flower. 
Indian poets frequently compare a set of handsome teeth to 
this flower. It is held to be especially sacred to Vishnu. 

KsRaBiBA {Nerium Odomm). —^There are two species of this 
flower, viz. the white and red, both of which are sacred to Shiva. 

Eauini {Murraya Exotica). —A pretty small white flower 
1 .ving a strong smell. It blooms at night and is very delicate 
to the touch. The kamini tree is frequently used as a garden hedge* 

KBisinJA Chcra (Poindana Pulcherrima). —A pretty small 
flower, which as its name imports resembles the head ornament of 
Krishna. When the Krishna Cfliura tree is in full blossom, it has 
a very handsome appearance. 

Krishna Keli {Mirdbilis Jalapa.)* —A small tulip shaped 
yellow flower, '^he bulb of the plant ''as medicinal properties 
and is used by the nati s ' u •'ulticc 

KestADA {Aj.,tp/iaa I jI, m.)- 
the lotus, but Woo’- at njg}i+. wnei 
that it is in love witn C... -.a or ' 
by them to be in love with the ■‘^un. 

Lavanoa Lata' oi. 

growing upon a creeper, whie.. . 
in his famous --'vV called the O’ui. Ooi 
in native gardens bowers. 

Ma’LIKA' (Ja-rtiinum Zambac.) —A white flower resembling 
'•ho Bda. It has a very sweet smell and is used by native females 
to make ornaments. It •" frequently alluded to by Indian poets. 

Mucha unda jspenitum Suberi/olia). —A strongly scented 
flower, . all grov .n clusters and is of a brown colour. 

Ma'lati (Eckites Cary,.phyllata.)—The flower of a creeper which 
is commonly used in native gardens. It has a slight smell and is 
of a white colour. 

Ma'dhavi {Ocertnera Bacem,osa.)—Th.e flower of another creeper 
which is also to be seen in native gardens. It is likewise of a 
white colour. 


.. e flower, resembling 
ban I ots suppose 
le lotus is imagined 

’mall red flower 
ated by Taya Deva 
.jreeper is u 


• MirdlUit jdlapa, or Marvel of Peru, is called by the country people in 
Sngland the four o’clock flower, from its opening regularly at that time. 
There is a species of broom in America which is called the American clock, 
because it exhibits its golden flowers every morning at eleven, is fully open 
by one and closes again at two. 
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Na'geswaba {Metua Ferrua) —A white flower with yellow 
filaments, which are said to possess medicinal properties and are 
used by the native physicians. It has a very sweet smell and is 
supposed by Indian poets to form one of the darts of Kama Deva. 
See Sir William Jones’s Hymn to that deity. 

Padua (Felumbium Speciomm.)—'Ihe Indian lotos, which is 
held to be sacred to Vishnu, Brama, Mahadava, Durga, Lakshami 
and Saraswati as well as all the higher orders of Indian deities. It 
is a very elegant flower and is highly esteemed by the natives, in 
consequence of which the Indian poets frequently allude to it ir 
their writings. 

Pa'bijata {Bitchanania LcUifolia.) —A handsome white flower, 
with a slight smell. In native poetry, it furnishes a simile for 
pretty eyes, and is held to be sacred to Vishnu. 

PAREa.4.TA (Erythrina Fulgens.) —A flower which is supposed 
to bloom in the garden of Indra in heaven, and forms the subject 
ri m interesting episode in the Puranof in whkb the two wives 

Krisn", (Rukmini and Siitvabhama) s -e siid r>®vo quarreUed 
'-r theexclu‘''vc possession of '^hia flow-i. which t.ieir husband 
had stolen from the celestial "‘"'der r-'’ '"edH Tf is supposed to 
be identical with the flower oi ^aUa mr'in- 

Rajani OANDff (PoUanthu. * white tulip-shaped 

flower which blooms at night, rom whieV ^i.cumstance it is called 
' ihc Rajani (^tondha, (or night-fragrunce giver).” It is the Indian 
tuberose. 

”.iKG.\NA.—A sma’I and very pretty 'cd fle 'er which is 
•'.seel by native females m oiT!.an’.ooting their betels, 

Skonti. Rosa Qlanddefera. A white flow - 'rcsemb'ing the rose 
in size and appearance. It has a .sweet smell 

Sei’ha'lika {Nyctanthes A rbor (riseis .)—A very p'ottv ar .icate 
flower which blooms at night, and drops down shortly after. 
It has a sweet smell and is held to be sacred to Shiva. The juice 
of the leaves of the Sephalika tree arc used in curing both remit- 
tant and intermittent fevers. 

Sdbyja Mdehi {Hdianihus Annuus). — h. large and very hand¬ 
some yellow flower, which is said to turn itself to the Sun, as he 
goes from East to West, whence it has derived its name. 

Sdbyja Maki (Hibiscus Pheenieeus). —&. small red flower. 

Qolaka Chaufa. —A large beautiful white tulip-shaped flower 
having a sweet smell. It is estemally white but internally orange- 
colored. 

Tagdb ITabermnwi^m Cormaria ).—A white flower having 
a slight smolL 
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Tabc lata.—a beautiful creeper with small red flowers, 
used in native gardens for making hedges. 


K. a. 


It is 


Pliny in his Natural History alludes to the marks of time 
exhibited in the regular opening and closing of flowers. Lin¬ 
naeus enumerates forty-six flowers that might be used for the 
construction of a floral time-piece. This great Swedish botanist 
invented a Floral horologe, “ whose wheels were the sun and earth 
and whose index-figures were flowers." Perhaps his invention, 
however, was not wholly original. Andrew Marvell in his 
“ Thoughts in a Garden" mentions a sort of floral dial:— 

How well the skilful gardener drew 
Of flowers and herbs this dial new! 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Does through a fragrant zodiac nui: 

And, as it works, th’ industrious boo 
Computes its time as well as we : 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckoned, but with herbs and flowers! 

Marvell.* 

Milton’s notation of time—“ at shut of evening flowers," has 
a beautiful simplicity, and though Shakespeare does not seem 
to have marked his time on a floral clock, yet, like all trne poets, 
he has made very free use of other appearances of nature to 
indicate the commencement and the close of d.ay. 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch— 

Than we will ship him hence. 

Hamlet. 

Fare thee well at once! 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near 
And gins to pale his uneflectual fire. 

Hamlet. 

But look I The mom, in russet mantle clad. 

Walks o’kr the dew of yon high eastern hill:— 

Break we our watch up. 

Hamlet. 

Light thickens, and the crow 
Hakes wing to the rooky wood. 

Jiaebeth. 

Buch picturesque notations of time as these, are in the works 
of Shakespeare, as thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 

* Harrell died in 1678; Linmeus died just a hundred years later. 
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brooks in Valombrosa. In ono of his Sonnets he thus counts the 
year of human life by the succession of the seasons. 

To me, fair friend, you never can bo old. 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from tho forests shook three summers’ pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned 
In prooese of the seasons have I seen ; 

Three April’s perfumes in three hot Junes burned 
Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green. 

Grainger, a prosaic verse-writer who once commenced a 
paragraph of a poem with “ Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats!" 
called upon tho slave drivers in the West Indies to time their 
imposition of cruel tasks by the opening and closing of flowers. 

Till morning dawn and Lucifer withdraw 
His beamy chariot, let not the loud bell 
Call forth thy negroes from their rushy couch : 

And ere tho sun with mid-day fervor glow. 

When every broom-bush opes her yellow flower. 

Lot thy black laborers from their toil desist: 

Nor till the broom her every petal look. 

Let the loud boll recal them to the hoe. 

But when the jalap her bright tint displays. 

When the solanum fills her oup with dew. 

And crickets, snakes and lisards gin their coil. 

Lot them find shelter in their cane-thatched huts. 

Su^ar Catu.* . 

I shall here give ('from Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening) 
the form of a flower dial. It may bo interesting to many of 
my readers;— 

’Twas a lively thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
That laugh to the summer day.f 

Mr. Hemans. 

* This poem {The Sugar Cane) when read in manuscript at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, had made all the ossemblod wits burst into a laugh, when after 
much blank-verso pomp the poet began a paragraph thus 
“Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats.” 

And what increased tho ridicule was, that ono of the company who slyly 
overlooked the reader, porooivod that tho word had been originally mice and 
had been altered to rats as more dignified.—Bosu’cH’s Life of Johnson. 

+ Haslitt has a pleasant essay on a garden Snn-dial, from which I take the 
following passage 
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A FLOWEK DIAL. 
Tuts 07 OrSKIDG. 


TSUAW ooat’s beabo 

LATB-FU)WEBn>a DANOEUOR 
BBOrrST HEUtINTBIA 
ALTUnt BOBKBAOBU 
mw SDOOOBT 
BAKES STALKED BOFFT 
COFFEB-OOLOSBES DAT LILT 
BUOOTH SOW THISTLE 
ALFIBE AOATHTBSDS 
SMALL BtMD^WEED 
COMMOM BIPFLE WOBT 
C0M3I0B DAHDEUON 
BFOBTES ACBTBOFHORUB 
WHITE WATEB LILT 
OABDEB LETTUCE 
A7BICAM MABIQOU3 
COMMOH FIMFEBNEL 
IIOCSS-EAB HAWKWEED 
FBOUFEBOUS FIHK 
FIELD ICABtOOLD 
TDBPLE SAHDWOBT 
shall FUBBLABE 
CBEEPIBO MALLOW 
CaiCKWEED 


TIME or CLOSIBO. 


EELMIBTBIA ECHIOIDES 
AQATHTBSU8 ALPIB08 
BOBKHAUBU ALFIBA 


h. m. 

*T.P. 8 6 

X.eon.8. 4 U 

B. B. 4 S 
B.A. 4 6 

C. I. 4 S 
F.B. S 0 

B.F. 5 0 
B.L, 6 0 
Aga.A. 6 0 
CoD.A. S 6 
L.o. 5 6 

L. T. 6 6 

A. M. e 7 

B. A. 7 0 
Lec.s. 7 0 

T.B. 7 0 
A.A. 7 8 
H.P. 8 0 

D. F. 8 0 
Cal.A. 9 0 

A. F. 9 10 
F.o. 9 10 

M. C. 9 10 

B. M. 9 10 

li. m. 
B.H. 12 0 
A.E. 12 0 
A.B. 12 0 


Bora$ non numero niti terenat —is the motto of ^ sun-dial near Vonioo. 
There is a softness and a harmony in the words and in the thought unparal¬ 
leled, Of all conceits it is surely the most classical. “ I count only the 
hours that are serene.” What a bland and care-dispelling feeling! How 
the shadows seem to fede on the dial-plate as the sky lours, aud time pre¬ 
sents only a blank unless m its progress is marked by what is joyous, aud 
all that is not happy sinks into oblivion ] What a hue lesson is conveyed 
to the mind—to take no note of time but by its benefits, to watoh only for 
the smiles and neglect the frowns of fiite, to compose our lives of bright 
and gentle moments, tuminp always to the sunny side of things, and letting 
the rest slip from our imaginations, unheeded or forgotten I How different 
from the common art of self-tormeuting ! For myself, os I rode along the 
Brenta, while the sun shone hot upon its sluggish, slimy waves, my sensa¬ 
tions were &r from comfortable; but the reading this inscription on the side 
of a glaring wall m an instant restored me to myself; and still, whenever 1 
think of or repeat it, it has the power of wafting mo into the region of pure 
and blissfiil abstraction. 

' These are the initial letters of the Latin names of the plants; they will 
be found at length on the lower column. 
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IBONTODON SKBOTINUS 
U^VA CABOUNIANA 
DAIHTHDS rHOLWEB 
HIEBACIDM FILOSEIiliA 
ANAQALUS ABYENSIS 
ABENABIA FOBFUBEA 
OALKNDDLA ABVEN8B 
TAQBTES EBBCTA 
0ONVOLYULO8 ABYENSIS 
ACHYBOFBOBES NACULATUS 
NYMFlLfiA ALBA - 
PAPAVBB KOTWAULE 
HEMEBOCALUB f'ULYA 
OICHOBIUM IHTYBOS 
TBAOOPOOON PBATEESia 
STELLABIA MEDIA 
LAPSANA COMUDNIS 
LAOTUCA SATIVA 
SONCHUS UEVIS 
POBTCLACA OLEBACEA 


b. m. 

L. D. 12 0 
C.M. 12 1 
P.P. 1 0 

M. H. 0 2 
8.P. 2 8 
p.s. 2 i 
F.M. 8 0 
A.H. 8 8 
8.B. 4 0 

B. A. 4 S 
w.w.B. 6 0 

N. P. 7 0 
AJ.D.L. 7 0 

w.s. 8 9 
Y.Q.B. 9 10 
0. 9 10 

C. N, 10 0 

O. L. 10 0 
B.T. 11 10 

8.P. a 12 


Of course it will be necessary to adjust the Horologium Flores 
(or Flower clock) to the nature of the climate. Flowers expand 
at a later hour in a cold climate than in a warm one. “ A 
flower,” says Loudon, “ that opens at six o’clock in the morning 
at Senegal, will not open in Franco or England till eight or 
nine, nor in Sweden till ten. A flower that opens at ten 
o'clock at Senegal will not open in France or England till noon 
or later, and in Sweden it will not open at all. And a flower 
tliat does riot open till noon or later at Senegal will not open 
at all in France or England. This seems as if heat or its 
absence were also (as well as light) an agent in the opening and 
shutting of flowers; though the opening of such as blow only 
in the night cannot bo attributed to either light or heat.” 

The seasons may be marked in a similar manner by their 
floral representatives. Mary Howitt quotes as a motto to her 
poem on Holg Flowers tho following example of religious 
devotion timed by flowers;— 

“ Mindful of the pious festivals which our church prescribes,” 
(says a Franciscan Friar) “ I have sought to make these charming 
objects of floral nature, the time-pieces of my religious calendar, 
and the mementos of the hastening period of my mortality. 
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Thus I can light the taper to our Virgin Mother on the blowing 
of the white snow-drop which opens its floweret at the time of 
Candlemas; the lady’s smock and the daflbdil, remind me of the 
Annunciation; the blue harebell, of the Festival of St. Qeorge; 
the ranunculus, of the Invention of the Cross; tho scarlet lychnis, 
of St. John the Baptist’s day; the white lily, of the Visitation of 
our Lady; and the Virgin’s bower, of her Assumption; and 
Michaelmas, Martinmas, Holyrood, and Christmas, have all their 
appropriate monitors. I learn the time of day from the shutting 
of the blossoms of the Star of Jerusalem and the Dandelion, and 
the hour of the night by the stars.” 

Some flowers aflbrd a certain means of determining the state of 
the atmosphere. If I understand Mr. Tyas rightly ho attributes 
tho following remarks to Hartley Coleridge:— 

“ Many species of flowers arc admirable barometers. Most of 
tho bulbous-rooted flowers contract, or close their petals entirely 
on the approach of rain. The African marigold indicates rain, 
if the corolla is closed after seven or eight in the morning. The 
common bind-wced closes its flowers on the approach of rain; but 
the anagallis arveusis, or scarlet pimpernel, is the most sure in 
its indications as the petals constantly close on the least humidity 
of the atmosphere. Barley is also singularly aflcctcd by tho 
moisture or dryness of the air. The awns ai-e furnished with 
stiff' points, all turning towards one end ; which extend when 
moist, and shorten when dry. The points, too, prevent their 
receding, so that they arc drawn up or forward; as moisture is 
returned, they advance and so on ; indeed they may Toe actually 
seen to travel forwards. The capsules of the geranium furnish 
admirable barometers. Fasten the beard, when fully ripe, upon a 
a stand, and it will twist itself, or untwist, according as tho air 
is moist or dry. The flowers of the chick-weed, convolvulus, and 
oxalis, or wood sorrel, close their petals on the approach of rain.” 

The famous German writer, Joan Paul Eicbter, describes what 
ho calls a Human Clock. 

A HUMAN CLOCK. 

“1 believe” says Richter “the flower clock of Liunoms, in Dpsal 
(Horologium Flora), whose wheels arc the sun and earth, and 
whose indcz-iigurcs are flowers, of which one always awakens and 
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opeus later than another, was what secretly suggested my concep¬ 
tion of the human clock. 

I formerly occupied two chambers in Scheeraw, in the middle 
of the market place: from the front room I overlooked the whole 
market-place and the royal buildings and from the back one, the 
botanical garden. Whoever now dwells in these two rooms 
possesses an excellent harmony, arranged to his hand, between the 
flower clock in the garden and the human clock in the market¬ 
place. At three o’clock in the morning, the yellow meadow goats- 
beard opens; and brides awake, and the stable-boy begins to 
rattle and feed the horses beneath the lodger. At four o’clock 
the little hawk weed awakes, choristers going to the Cathedral who 
are clocks with chimes, and the bakers. At live, kitchen maids, 
dairy maids, and butter-cups awake. At six, the sow-thistle and 
cooks. At seven o’clock many of the Ladies’ maids are awake in the 
Palace, the Chicory in my botanical garden, and some tradesmen. 
At eight o’clock all the colleges awake and the little mouse-ear. 
At nine o’clock, the female nobility already begin to stir; 
the marigold, and even many young ladies, who have come 
from the country on a visit, begin to look out of their windows. 
Between ten and eleven o’clock the Court Ladies and the whole 
stafiT of Lords of .the Bed-chamber, the green colewort and the 
Alpine dandelion, and the reader of the Princess rouse themselves 
out of their morning sleep ; and the whole Palace, considering that 
the morning sun gleams so brightly to-day from the lofty sky 
through the coloured silk curtains, curtails a little of its slumber. 

At twelve o’clock, the Prince; at one, his wife and the carnation 
have their ey^ open in their flower vase. What awakes late in 
the afternoon at four o’clock is only tho red-hawkweed, and the 
night watchman as cuckoo-clock, and these two only tell the time 
as evening-clocks and moon-clocks. , 

From tho eyes of the unfortunate man, who like the jalap plant 
(Mirabilis jalapa), first opens them at five o’clock, we will turn 
our own in pity aside. It is a rich man who only exchanges the 
fever fancies of being pinched with hot pincers for waking pains. 

I could never know when it was two o’clock, because at that 
time, together with a thousand other stout gentlemen and the 
yellow mouse-ear, I always fell asleep; but at three o’clock in tho 
afternoon, and at three in tho morning, I awoke as regularly as 
though I was a repeater. Thus we mortals may be a flower-clock 
for higher beings, when our flower-leaves close upon our last bed; 
or sand clocks, when the sand of our life is so run down that it is 
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renewed in the other world; or picture-clocks because, when our 
death-bell here below strikes and rings, our image steps forth 
from its case into the next world. 

On each event of the kind, when seventy years of human life 
have passed away, they may perhaps say, what! another hour 
already gone! how the time flies '"—From Balfour't Phyto-Theology. 

Some of the natives of India who possess extensive estates 
might think it worth their while to plant a Labyrinth for 
the amusement of their friends. 1 therefore give a plan of one 
from Loudon’s Arboretum et Frudcetum Britannkum. It 
would not be advisable to occupy much of a limited estate in a 
toy of this nature; but where the ground required for it can be 
easily spared or would otherwise be wasted, there could be no 
objection to adding this sort of amusement to the very many 
others that may be included in a pleasure ground. The plan here 
given resembles the labyrinth at Hampton Court. The hedges 
should be a little above a man’s height and the paths should 
be just wide enough for two persons abreast. The ground 
should be kept scrupulously clean and well rolled and the 
hedges well trimmed, or in this country the labyrinth would 
soon be damp and unwholesome, especially in the rains. To 
prevent its afibrding a place of refuge and concealment for 
snakes and other reptiles, the gardener should cut off all young 
shoots and leaves within half a foot of the ground. The centre 
building should be a tasteful summer-house, in awhich people 
might read or smoke or take refreshments. To make the 
labyrinth still more intricate Mr. London suggests that stop- 
hedges q^ght be introduced across the path, at different places, 
os indicated in the figure by dotted lines.* 

• Hampton Court was laid out by Cardinal WoUoy. The labyrinth, one 
of the best which remmns in England, occupies only a quarter of an aore, 
and contains nearly a mile of winding walks. There is an adjacent stand, 
on whieh the gardener places himself, to extricate the adventuring stranger 
by his directions. Switzer condemns this plan for having only four stops 
and gives a plan for one with twenty.—Xpadea. 
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A GARDEN LABYRINTH. 


Ft. 10 5 0 10 JO 30 40 Ft. 
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Of strictly Oricni'il trees and shrubs and flowers, perhaps 
the majority of A^lo Indians think with much less enthusiasm 
than of the common weeds of England. The remembrance of 
the simplest wild flower of their native fields will make them 
look with perfect indifference on the <lccorotions of an Indian 
Garden. This is in no degree surprizing. Yet nature is lovely 
in all lands. 

Indian scenery has not been so much the subject of descrip¬ 
tion in either prose or verse as it deserves, but some two or 
three of our Anglo-Indian authors have touched upon it. 
Hero is a pleasant and truthful passage from an article entitled 
“ A Morning Walk in India,’’ written by the late Mr. 
Lawson, the Missionary, a truly good and a highly gifted man• 

“The rounded clninps that afford the deepest shade, are formed 
by the mangoe, the banian, and the cotton trees. At the verge of 
this decp-g*een forest are to be seen the long and slender hosts of 
the betle and cocoanut trees; and the grey bark of their trunks, 
as they catch the light of the morning, is in clear relief from the 
richness of the back-ground. These as they wave their feathery 
tops, add much to the picturesque interest of the straw-built 
hovels beneath them, which are vai’iegated with every tinge to bo 
found amongst the browns and yellows, according to the respective 
periods of their construction. Some of them are enveloped in blue 
smoke, which oozes through every inter.->tice of the tbateh, and 
spreads itself, like a cloud hovering over these frail habitations, or 
moves slowly along, like a strata of vapour not far from the ground, 
as though too heavy to ascend, and loses itself in the thin air, so 
inspiring to all who have courage to leave their beds and enjoy it. 
The champa tree forms a beautiful object in this jungle. It may bo 
recognized immediately from the surrounding scenery. It has 
always been a favourite with nqp. I suppose most persons, at times, 
have been unaccountably attracted by an object comparatively 
trifling in itself. There are also particular seasons, when the mind 
is susceptible of peculiar impressions, and the moments of happy, 
careless youth, rush upon the imagination with a thousand tender 
feelings. There are few that do not recollect with what pleasure 
they have grasped a bunch of wild flowers, when, in the days of 
their childhood, the languor of a lingering fever has prevented them 
for some weary months from enjoying that chief of all the plea¬ 
sures of a robust Bnglish boy, a ramble through the fields, where 
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every tree, and bush, and hillock, and blossom, arc endeared to 
him; because, next to a mother’s caresses, they were the first 
things in the world upon which he opened his cye-s, and, doubtless, 
the first which gave him those indescribable feelings of fairy plea¬ 
sure, which even in his dreams were excited ; while the coloured 
clouds of heaven, the golden sunshine of a landscape, the fresh 
nosegay of dog-roses and early daisies, and the sounds of busy 
whispering trees and tinkling brooks presented to the sleeping 
child all the pure pleasure of his waking moments. And who is there 
here that does not sometimes recal some of those feelings which 
were his solace perhaps thirty years ago ? Should I be wrong, were I 
to say that oven at his desk, amid all the excitements and anxieties 
of commercial pursuits, the weary Calcutta merchant has been lulled 
into a sort of pensive reminiscence of the past, and, with his pen 
placed between his lips and liis fevered forehead leaning upon his 
hand, has felt his heart bound at some vivid picture rising upon his 
imagination The forms of a fond mother, and an almost angel- 
looking sister, have been so strongly conjure<l up witl#ho scenes of 
his boyish days, that the pen has been unceremoniously dashed to 
the ground, and ‘ I will go home’ was the sigh that heaved from a 
bosom full of kindness and English feeling; vChile, as the dream 
vanished, plain truth told its tale, and the man of commerce is still 
to be seen at his desk, pale, and getting into years and perhaps less 
desirous than ever of winding up his concern. No wonder! bo ■ 
cause the dearest tics of his heart have been broken, and those 
who were the charm of home have gone down to the cold grave,the 
home of all. Why then shoidd he revisit his native place i What is 
the cottage of his birth to him? What charms has the village now 
for tho geiitloman just arrived from India ! Every well remember¬ 
ed object of nature, seen after a lapse of twenty years, would only 
serve to renew a host of buried, psunful feelings. Every visit to 
the house of a surviving neighbour would but bring to mind some 
melancholy incident; for into what house coidd ho enter, to idle 
away an ho\ir, without seeing some wreck of his own family ; such 
as a venerable clock, once so loved for the painted moon that 
waxed and waned to tho a.st<)ni.>limcnt of tho gazer, or some 
favourito ancient chair, edged so nobly with rows of brass nails. 


-but perforated sore, and drill’d in holes 

By worms voitveioua, eating through aud through. 


Tliesc are little things; but thei iue objects which will In e iii 
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his memory to the latest day of his life, and with which are associ¬ 
ated in his mind the dearest feelings and thoughts of his happiest 
hours.” 

Hero is an attempt at a description in Terse of some of 
tho most common 

TEEES AND PIOWEBS OF BENGAL. 

This land is not my fathor-land. 

And yet I love it—for tho hand 
Of God hath left its mark sublime 
On nature’s face in every climo.— 

Thongh from home and friends we part, 

Nature and the human heart 

Still may soothe the wanderer’s care— 

And his God is every-where. 

Beneath BenoaLs’s azure skios, 

No valllos sink, no greon hills rise, 
liiko thoso tho vast sea-billows make— 

Tho land is level as a lake.* 

But, oh, what giants of tho wood 
Wave their wide arms, or calmly brood 
Each o’er his own deep rounded shade 
When noon’s fierce sun the breeze hath laid, 

And all is still. On every plain 
How green tho sward, or rich tho grain ! 

In jungle wild and garden trim, 

And open lawn and covert dim, 

Wlrnt glorious shrubs and flowerets gay, 

Bright birds, and lordly boasts of prey ! 

How prodigally Gunga pours 

Hor woalth of waves through verdant shores 

O’or which tho sacred poepul bonds, 

A nd oft its skeleton linos extends 
Of twisted root, woU-laved and baro, 

Half in water, half in air! 

fair seonOB! whore broezo and sun difiuso 
Tho Bwootost odours, fairest huos— 

Whoro brightest tho bright day-god shows. 

And whoro his gentle sister throws 
Hor softest spell on silent plain. 

And stirless wood, and slumbering main— 

Where tho lucid starry sky 
Opens most to mortal eye 

* Tho lower part of Bengal, not far from Calcutta, is here dcscribetl. 
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The wide and mystic dome serene 
Meant for visitants unseen, 

A drcam-like temple, air-bnilt hall. 

Where spirits pure hold festlTal 1 

Fair scones I whence envious Art might steal 
More charms than ihncy'g realms reveal— 
Whore the tall palm to the shy 
Lifts its wreath triumphantly— 

And the bambu’s tapering bough 
Lotos its floxile arch to throw— 

Whore sloops the favored lotus white. 

On the still lake’s bosom bright— 

Where the champao's* blossoms shine ; 
Offerings moot for Brahma’s shrine; 

While the fragranoo floatoth wide 
O’er volvot lawn and glassy tide - 
Whore the mangoo tope bestows 
Night at noon-day—cool repose, 

Neath burning heavens—a hush profound 
Breathing o’er the shaded ground— 

Whore tho modioinal noem. 

Of palest foliage, softest gleam. 

And tho small-leafed tamarind < 

Tromblo at ouch whispering wind— 

And the long plumed coeoas stand 
like tho princes of tho land. 

Near tho betel’s pillar slim, 

With capital richly wrought and trim— 

And tho neglected wild sonail 
Drops her yellow ringlets pale— 

And light airs summer odours throw 
From tho bala’s breast of snow— 

Whoro tho Briarean banyan shades 
Tho crowded ghat, while Indian maids. 
Untouched by noon-tido’s scorching rays. 
Lave the sleek limb, or fill tho voso 
With liquid life, or on the head 
Koplaco it, and with graceful tread 
And fonn oroet, and movement slow. 

Back to their simple dwellings go— 

[Walls of earth, that stoutly stand, 

Noatly smoothed with wotted hand— 
Straw-roofs, yellow onoo and gay. 

Turned by time and tempest gray—j 


• Sir William Jones states that tho Brahmins believe that (he Hne 
chompac flowsrs only in Taradisc, it bemg yellow every where else. 
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Where the merry minaha crowd 
Uubrageous hatmts, and chirrup loud— 
And shrilly talk the parrots green 
’Midst the thick loaves dimly seen— 

And through the quivering foliage play. 
Light as birds, the squirrels gay, 

Quickly as the noontido beams 
Banco upon the rippled streams— 

Where the pariah* howls with fear. 

If the white man passeth near— 

Where the beast that mocks our race 
With taper linger, solemn loco. 

In the cool stiade sits at ease 
Calm and grave as Socrates— 

Whore tho sluggish buflaloe 
Wallows in mud—and huge and slow, 
liiko massive cloud or sombro van. 

Moves tho land leviathan—+ 

Where beneath tho jungle’s screen 
Closo-cnwoven, lurks unseen 
The couohant tiger—and the snake 
His sly and sinuous way doth make 
Through tho rich mead’s grassy not. 

Like a miniature rivulet— 

Where small white cattle, scattered wide. 
Browse, from dawn to even-tide— 

Where tho river-watered soil 
Scarce demands the ryot’s toil— 

And the rice field’s emerald light 
Out-vies Italian meadows bright;— 

Whore leaves of every shairo and dye. 

And blossoms varied as tho sky. 

The fimey kindle;—fingers fair 
That never closed on aught but air— 
Hearts, that never heaved a sigh— 

Wings, that never learned to fly— 

Cups, that no’or went table round— 

Bells, that never rang with sound— 
Golden crowns, of little worth— 

Silver stars, that straw tho earth— 
Filagree fine and ourious braid. 

Breathed, not labored, grown, not made — 
Tresses like tho beams of mom 
Without a thought of triumph worn— 
Tongues that prate not—many an eye 
Untaught ’midst hidden things to pry— 


The wild dog of Bengal. 


t The elephant. 
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Brozon trampeta,.loi)g and bright, 

That ncTor summonod to tho fight— 

Shafts, that noTOr pierced a side— 

And plumes that never waved with pride 

Scarcely Art a shape may know 

But Nature here that shape can show. 

Through this soft air, o’er this warm sod, 

St<^ deadly Winter never trod; 

'■''’s their pride for centuries wear, 

. living branch is bare; 

,B ii,.ld for over boasts its bowers. 

And every season brings its flowers. 

D. L. B. 

Wc all “ uphold Adam’s profession”: -wo arc all gardeners, 
either practically or theoretically. Tho love of trees and 
flowers, and shrubs and the green sward, with a summer sky 
above them, is an almost universal sentiment. It m.ty bo 
smothered ffir a time by some one or other of the innumerable 
chances and occupations of busy life ; but a painting in oils by 
Claude or Gainsborough, or a picture in words by Spenser or 
Shakespeare that shall for ever 

Livo in description and look ^oon in song, 
or the sight of a few flowers on a window-sill in tho city, can fill 
tho eye with tears of tenderness, or make the secret passion for 
nature burst out again in sudden gusts of tumultuous pleasure 
and lighten up tho soul with images of rural beauty. There are 
few, indeed, who, when they have the good fortune to escape on a 
summer holiday, from the crowded and smoky city and find them¬ 
selves in the heart of a delicious garden, have not a secret 
consciousness within them that the scene afibrds them a glimpse 
of a true paradise below. Rich foliage and gay flowers and rural 
quiet and seclusion and a smiling sun are ever associated with 
ideas of earthly felicity. 

And oh, if there be an Elysium on earth. 

It is this, it is this! 

The princely merchant and the potty trader, tho soldier and 
the sailor, the politician and the lawyer, tho artist and the 
artisan, when they pause fur a moment in the midst of their 
career, and dream of tho happiness of some future day. 
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almost invariably fix tbeir imaginary palaco or cottage 
of delight in a garden, amidst embowering trees and fragrant 
flowers. This disposition, even in the busiest men, to indulge 
occasionally in fond anticipations of rural bliss— 

In Tiaions so profuse of pleasautnosa— 

shows that God meant us to appreciate and enjoy the beauty of 
his works. The taste for a garden is the ono common feeling 
that unites us all. 

Ono tovich of ■" makes tho whole world kin. 

There is this much oi poet- 'al sensibility—of a sense of natu¬ 
ral beauty—at the core jf almost every human heart. Tho 
monarch shares it with the peasant, and Nature takes care that 
as the thirst ."or her society ^ ‘he universal passion, tho 
power of gratifying it shall b more or less within the reach 
of all.* 

Our present '■'.•f Justice, -iu' T’c<- who has 

se* so cxc. .lent an example uis i ..atrym ■) in res¬ 
pect * Horti itural pursuits aia ^hc eiuov /iment 

of w'iiat Wo call our “ compouiidi, and who, .ixe .sii William 
Jones at. Sir Thomas .Jaliourd, sees no reason why 

Themii should b,^ ..usulc to tio 'ui' 'is bliged mo with the 
following stanzsI ni-' -atner religion. influence.of a 

garitcn. They . a highly appropriate avu' ecptablo con¬ 
tribution to this volume. 

I HEAKD THY VOICE IN THE CAKDEN. 

That voice yet spoaketh, heed it well— 

But not in tones of wrath it chidotb, 

Tho moss rose, and tho lily smoU 
Of God—^in them his voice abidoth. 


• Even Jeremy Benthsm, tho groat Utilitarian Philosopher, who pro¬ 
nounced the oompoation and perusal of poetry a more amusomont of no 
higher rai^ thtm the game of Pushpin, had still something of the common 
feeling of the poetry of nature in his soul. He says of himself I mas 
paiHonattly fond (f fiowertfrom fay youVt, and the pauion hoe never left 
me." In praise of botany ho would sometimes observe, “ We cannot pro¬ 
pagate tlonai” meaning that the mineralogist cannot circulate his treasures 
without injuring himself, but the botanist can multiply his si)ecimoa8 at will 
and add to the pleasures of others without leseonisg his own. 
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There is a blessiag on the spot 

The poor man decks—the sun dolighteth 

To smile upon each homely plot. 

And why 1 The voice of God inviteth. 

God knows that he is worshipped there, 

The ohaliced cowslip's graooful bendir-j! 

Is muto devotion, and the air 
Is swsot with inoanso of hor londinp 

The primrose, aye the children’s net. 

Pale bride, yet proud of its norootino' 

The crocus, snowdrop, violet 

And sweet-briar with its soft it ^ si uotlng. 

Tr.ero nestles oueh—u Preacher euo.-'- 
(O’l heart of man! bo slow to hardenl 
Each cottoire flo in sooth doth tcacn 
God walk 11’ u, ’ho gard . 

T un .-urpri ed tint ■ -v* O icut-a' vnere eo 

many kinds o* cxncrimc’ cr in education have been -reposed, 
the directors c' pablic instruction Lave never ihoii^h* ittoeb- 
ing taste.ul Gardens ■.< tae U furaent Collegtv --especLily 
where iiotai'} .s -u t' o regular course ot‘ itc studies. 

The Company’s T „anic Uard ■ ’: ug on the • ’>e, i of the 

river and at an inconvenient diB,;anco ri) t "i;_j canno* be much 
resorted to ’ any i -e whr time is ’ ccious. A ■ -tenipt was 
made not lot jago v. 1 1 • . jraTueii of the iJorticultural Society 
(now forrnii' irt oi ' Company’s Botanic Garden) on this side 
of the ri , hut the public subscriptions that were called for 
to meet the neoessaiy expenses were so inadequate to the pur¬ 
pose tliat the money realized was returned to the subscribers, 
and the idea relinquished, to the great regret of many of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta who would have been delighted to possess 
such a place of recreation and instruction within a few minutes’ 
drive. 

Hindu students, unlike English boys in general, Temi|id us of 
Beattie’s Minstrel:— 

The exploit of strength, dexterity and spped 
To him nor vanity, nor joy ooold bring. 

A sort of Gkirden Academy, therefore, full of pleasant shades, 
would be peculiarly suited to the tastes and habits of our Indian 

B 2 * 
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Collegians. They are not fond of cricket or leap-frog. They would 
rejoice to dorote a leisure hour to pensive loiterings in a pleasure- 
garden, and on an occasional holiday would gladly pursue even 
their severest studies, book in hand, amidst verdant bowers. A 
stranger from Europe beholding them, in their half-Qreoian 
garments, thus wandering amidst the trees, would be reminded 
of the disciples of Plato. . 

“ It is not easy,” observes Lord Eames, “ to suppress a de¬ 
cree of enthusiasm, when we reflect on the advant^es of 
gardening with respect to virtuous education. In the beginning 
of life the deepest impressions are made; and it is a sad truth, 
that the young student, familiarized to the dirtiness and dis¬ 
order of many colleges pent within narrow bounds in populous 
cities, is rendered in a measure insensible to the elegant beauties 
of art and nature. It soems to me far from an exaggeration, 
that good professors are not more essential to a college, than a 
spacious garden, sweetly ornamented, but without any thing 
glaring or fantastic, is upon the whole to inspire our youth with 
a taste no less for simplicity than for elegance. In this respect 
the University of Oxford may justly be deemed a model." 

It may be expected that I should ofler a few hints on the 
laying out of gardens. Much has been said (by 'writers on 
ornamental and landscape gardening) on art and nature^ and 
almost always has it been implied that these must neces¬ 
sarily be in direct opposition. I am far from being of this 
opinion. If art and nature be not in some points of view 
almost identical, they are at least very good friends, or 
may easily be made so. They are not necessarily hostile. 
They admit of the most harmonions combinations. In no place 
are such combinations more easy or more proper than in a 
garden. Walter Scott very ^ truly calls a garden the child of 
Art. But is it not also the child of Nature?—of Nature and 
Art together ? To attempt to exclude art—or even the appear¬ 
ance of art—fipm a small garden enclosure, is idle and absurd. 
He who objects to all art in the arrangement of a flower-bed, 
ought, if consistent with himself, to turn away vrith an expres¬ 
sion of disgust from a well arranged nosegay in a rich porcelain 
vase. But who would not loathe or laugh at such manifest 
affectation or such thoroughly bad taste ? As there is a time 
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for every thing, so alao is there a place for every thing. No 
man of true judgment would desire to trace the hand of human 
art on the form of nature in remote and gigantic forests, and 
amidst vast mountains, as irregular as the billows of a troubled 
sea. In such scenery there is a sublime grace in wildness,— 
there “ the very weeds are beautiful.” But what true judg¬ 
ment would be enchanted with weeds and wildness in the small 
parterre. As Pope rightly says, we mmst 

Consult the genius of the place in aU. , 

It is pleasant to enter a rural lane overgrown with field- 
flowers, or to behold an extensive common irregularly decorated 
with prickly gorse or fern and thistle, but surely no man 
of taste would admire nature in this wild and dithcvelled state 
in a little suburban garden. Symmetry, elegance and beauty, 
(—no tMimily or grandeur —) trimnoss, snugness, privacy, 
cleanliness, comfort, and convenience—the results of a happy 
conjunction of art and nature—are all that we can aini at 
within a limited extent of ground. In a small parterre we 
either trace with pleasure the marks of the gardener's attention 
or are disgusted with his negligence. In a mere patch of earth 
around a domestic dwelling nature ought not to be left entirely 
to herself. 

Whays agreeable in one sphere of life is ofiensive in another. 
A dirty smock frock and a soiled face in a ploughman’s 
child who has been swinging on rustic gates a long sum¬ 
mer morning or rolling down the slopes of hills, or grubbing 
in the soil of his small garden, may remind us, not unplea- 
.santly, of one of Gainsborough’s pictures; but wo look for a 
different sort of nature on the canvas of Sir Joshua Eoynolds 
or Sir Thomas Lawrence, or in the brilliant drawing-rooms of 
the nobility; and yet an Bari’s child looks and moves at least as 
naturally as a peasant’s. 

There is nature every where—in the pahice as well as in the 
hut, in the cultivated garden as well as in the wild wood. Civi¬ 
lized life is, after all, as natural as savage life. All our 
faculties are natural, and civilized man cultivates his mental 
powers and studies the arts of life by as true an instinct as 
that which leads the savage to make the most of lus mud hut, 
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tuad to improve himself oe bis child as B buBteff B Stbertmti, or 
a warrior. The mind of mn is the noblest work of its Maker 
(—in this world—) and the movements of man’s mind may be 
quite as natural, and quite as poetical too, as the life that rises 
from the ground. It is as natural for the mind, as it is for a tree 
or flower to advance towards perfection. Nature suggests art, 
and art again imitates and approximates to nature, and this 
principle of . action and reaction brings man by degrees to¬ 
wards that point of comparative excellence for which Qod 
seems to have intended him. The mind of a Milton or a 
Shakespeare is surely not in a more unnatural condition than 
that of an ignorant rustic. We ought not then to decry refine¬ 
ment nor deem all connection of art with nature an offensive 
incongruity. A noble mansion in a spacious and well kept 
park is an object which even an observer who has no share 
himself in the property may look upon with pleasure. It 
makes him proud of his race.* We cannot witness so har¬ 
monious a conjunction of art and nature without feeling that 
man is something better than a mere beast of the field or forest. 
We see him turn both art and nature to his service, and 
we cannot contemplate the lordly dwelling and the richly deco¬ 
rated land around it—and the neatness and security and order of 
the whole scene—without associating them with the higji accom¬ 
plishments and refined tastes that in all probability distinguish 
the proprietor and his family. It is a strange mistake to 
suppose that nothing is natural beyond savage ignorance—that 
all refinement is unnatural—that there is only one sort of sim¬ 
plicity. For the mind elevated by civilization is in a mora 
natural state than a mind that has scarcely passed the boundary 
eff brutal instinct, and the simplicity of a savage’s hut, does 
not prevent there being a nobler simplicity in a Grecian temple. 

Kent,t the famous landscape gardener, tells us that nature 


* A man of a p<dite imagination is let into a great many pleaanres that 
the vulgar are not capable of receiving. He can converee with a picture 
and find an agreeable companion in a statue. He meets with a secret 
refreshment in a description, aiid often feele a greater eatitfaetion in the 
protpect offieldt and meadows, than anoOter does in the possession. — Spectator. 

■r Keut 'died in 1748 in the 64th jrear of his age. As a painter he bad no 
great merit, but many men of genius amongst his contemporaries had the 
highest opinion of his skill as a Landscape-gardener. He sometimes, how¬ 
ever, carried his lot c of the pni-ely natuyai to a fantastic erccss, as when in 
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ab/iort a ttraiffht line. And so she does—in some cases—but 
not in all. A ray of light is a straight line, and so also is a 
Grecian nose, and so also is the stem of the betel-nnt tree. 
It must, indeed, be admitted that he who should now lay ont 
a large park or pleasure-ground on strictly geometrical prin¬ 
ciples or in the old topiary style would exhibit a deplorable 
want of taste and judgment. But the ‘provinces of the land¬ 
scape gardener and the parterre gardener arC' perfectly distinct. 
The landscape gardener demands a wide canvas. All his 
operations are on a large scale. In a small garden we have 
chiefly to aim at the gardeneeque and in an extensive park at the 
picturesque. Even in the latter case, however, though 

Tis Nature still, ’tt. nature methodizetl; 

Or in other words : 

Nature to advantage dressed. 

for own in the largest parks or pleasure-grounds, an observer 
of true taste is oifended by an air of negligence or the absence 
of all traces of human art or care. Such places ought to 


Kensington-garden bo planted dead trees to give an air of wild truth to the 


landscape. 


In Ether’s p-ncefu! t: ovo. 

Where Kent and nature strove foi Pelliaui'slovo, 


this landscape-gardener is said to have exhibited a very remarkable 
degree of taste and ludgmont. I cannot resist the temptation to quote hero 
Horace Walpole’s eloquent account of Kent: “At that moment appeared 
Kent, painter and poet enough to taste the charms of landscape, bold and 
opinionative enough to dare and to dictate, and bom with a genius to strike 
out a great system from the twilight of imperfect essays. He leaped the 
fence and saw that all nature was a garden (a). He felt the delicious 
contrast of hilt and valley changing imperceptibly into each other, tasted 
the beauty of the gentle swell, or concave swoop, and remarked how loose 
groves crowned an easy eminence with happy ornament, and while they 
called in the distant view between their graceful stems, removed and extend¬ 
ed the perspective by delusive comparison .”—On A/odera Qardeniug. 


(a) I suppose in the remark that Kent leapt the fence, Horace Walpole 
alludes to that artist’s practice of throwing down w.alls and other boundaries 
and sinking fosses oatlod by the common people //a ! Ila's / to express their 
astonishment when the edge of the fosse brought them to an unexpected stop. 

Horace Walpole’s History of Modem Gardening is now so little road that 
authors think they may steal from it with safety. In the Encgclopadia 
Britannica the article on Gardening is taken almost verbatim from it, with 
one or two deceptive aUusiens such as —“At Mr. Walpole olitcrves"—'‘Saut 

... eloqiienm and sagacity. 'I'ho whole of Walpole’s Hitlory of .. 

hardening is given piece-meal as an original contribution to Uarriton’t Flo- 
ricuUvrai C'avinel, each portion being signod cusujcua. 
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twSatie the preeeaee of eirilhud lik mi «e<fflnt^ 

We aw not pleaawl to m woods and jangjo-Hjf litter of 
uj 8ort>-em dry fesvas—apoa the prinoely domain, whidi 
ehonld look like a portion of natore eet apart or devoted to 
the especial care and enjoyment of the ownmr and his friends >— 
a strictly private property. The grass carpet should be trimly 
shorn and well swept.' The trees should be tastofully separated 
from each other at irregular but judirions dietancee. They 
should have fine round heads of foliage, ol^ stems, and no 
weeds or underwood below, nor a single dead branch above. 
When we visit the finest estates of the nobility and gentry 
in England it is impossible not to perceive in every case a 
marked distinction between the wild nature of a wood and the 
civilized nature of a park. In the latter you cannot overlook 
the fact that every thing injurious to the health and growth 
and beauty of each individual tree has been studiously removed, 
while on the other hand, light, air, space, all things in fact 
that, if sentient, the tree could itself be supposed to desire, 
are most liberally supplied. There is as great a diflerence 
between the general aspect of the trees in a nobleman’s plea¬ 
sure ground and those in a jungle, as between the rustics of a 
village and the well bred gentry of a great city. Park trees 
have generally a fine air of aristocracy‘about them. 

A Oainsborough or a Morland would seek his subjects in remote 
vUlages a Watteau or a Stothard in the well kept pleasure 
ground. The ruder nature of woods and villages, of sturdy 
ploughmen and the healthy though soiled and ragged children 
in rural neighbonrhoods, affords a by no means unpleaeing 
contrast and •introduction to the trim trees and smoothly 
undulating lawns, and curved walks, and gay parterres, and 
fine ladies and well dressed and graceful children on some 
old ancestral estate. We look for rusticity in the village, 
and for elegance in the park. Tho sleek and noble air of 
patrician trees, standing proudly on tho rich velvet sward, the 
order and grace and beauty of all that meets the eye, lead us, 
as I have said already, to form a high opinion of the owner. In 
this we may of course be sometimes disappointed; but a 
man's character is generally to bo traced in almost every 
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cAjeet aaroiind hkn over wUelt he has the power oi a proprietor, 
and in few things are a man’s taste and habits more distinotlp 
marked than in his park and garden. If we find the owner 
of a neatly kept garden and an elegant mansion slovenly, rude 
and vnlgar in appearance and manners, we inevitably ex¬ 
perience that shock of surprise which is excited by every 
thing that is incongruous or out of keeping. On the other 
hand if the garden be neglected and overgrown with weeds, or 
if every thing in its arrangement indicate a want of taste, and 
a disregard of neatness and order, we feel no astonishment 
whatever in discovering that the proprietor is as negligent of 
his mind and person as of his shrubberies and his lawns. 

A civilised country ought not to look like a tavage oue. We 
need not have wild nature in front of our neatly finished porticos. 
Nothing can be mere strictly artificial than all architecture. 
It would be absurd to erect an elegantly finished residence in the 
heart of a jangle. There shonld be an harmonions gradation from 
the house to the grounds, and true taste ought not to object to 
terraces of elegant design and graceful urns and fine statues 
in the immediate neighbourhood of a noble dwelling. 

Undoubtedly as a general rile, the undulating curve in garden 
scenery is preferable to straight lines or abrupt turns o’- sharp 
angles, but if there should happen to be only a few yards 
between the outer gateway and the house, could anything be 
more fantastical or preposterous tlran an attempt to give the 
ground between them a serpentine irregularity ? Even in the 
most spacious grounds tho walks should not seem too studiously 
winding, as if tho short turns were meant for no other purpose 
than to perplex or delay the walker.* They should have a 
natural sweep, and seem to meander rather in accordance with 
the nature of the ground and the points to which they lead 
than in obedience to some idle sport of fancy. They shonld 
not remind us of Gray’s description of tho divisions of an old 
mansion: 

Long passages that lead to nothing. 

• When the rage for a wild irregiilarity in the laying out of gardens was 
carried to its oitremo, the garden paths were so ridiculously tortuous or 
eig-sag, that, as Brown remarked, a man might put one foot upon zig and the 
other upon zag. 
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Foot-patlis in small gardens need not bo broader than will 
allow two persons to walk abreast with case. A spacious garden 
may have walks of greater breadth. A path for one person 
only is inconvenient and has a mean look. 

I have made most of the foregoing observations in something 
of a spirit of opposition to Uiose lAndsoape gardeners who 1 think 
once carried a true principle to an absurd exoe«u I dislike, as 
atoch as any one can, the old topiary sfyle of our rmnote anoes-* 
tors, but the talk about free nature degenerated at last into 
downright cant, and sheer extravaguioe; the rdbnners w«te 
for bringing weeds and jungle right under our parlour windows, 
and applied to an acre of ground those rules of Landscape 
gardening which required a whole county for their proper exem> 
plification. It is true that Milton’s Paradise had “ no nice art” 
in it, but then it was not a little suburbanapleasure ground but 
a world. When Milton alluded to private gardens, ho spoke of 
their, tziinness. 

Itotirod Leisure 

That in Mm gardens takes his plcasoro. 

The larger an estate the less necessary it to make it 
merely neat, and symmetrical, especially in those parts of tho 
ground that are distant from the house; but near the archi¬ 
tecture some degree of finish and precision is always necessary, 
or at least advisable, to prevent the too sudden contrast between 
tho straight lines and artificial construction of tho dwelling 
and the flowing curves and wild but beautiful irregularities of 
nature nnmoulded by art. A garden adjacent to tbe bouse 
should give the owner a sense of iome. Ho should not feel 
himself abroad at bis own door. If it were only for the sake 
of variety there should be some distinction between the private 
garden and the open field. If the garden gradually blends 
itself with a spacious park or chase, the more the ground 
recedes from the house the more it may legitimately assume 
tho aspect of a natural landscape. It will then bo necessary 
to appeal to the eye of a landscape gardener or a painter or a 
poet before the owner, if ignorant of the principles of fine art, 
attempt the completion of the general design. 

I should like to see my Native friends who have extensive 
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grounds vary the shape of their tanks; hut if they dislike a more 
natural form of water, irregular or winding, and are determined 
to have them with four sharp corners, let them at all events 
avoid the evil of several small tanks in the same “ compound." 
A large- tank is more likely to have good water and to re¬ 
tain it through the whole summer season than a smaller one and 
is more easily kept clean and grassy to the water’s edge. I do 
not say that it would be proper to have a piece of winding 
water in a small compound—that indeed would be impraeti- 
oable. Bnt even an oval or round tank would be better than a 
square one.* 

If the Native gentry could obtain the aid of tasteful 
gardeners, I would recommend that the level land should bo 
varied with an occasional artificial elevation, nicely sloped or 
graduated; but Native malees would be sure to aim rather at 
the production of abrupt round knobs resembling warts or 
excrescences than easy and natural undulations of the surface. 

With respect to lawns, the late Mr. Speede recommended the 
use of the dooh grass, but it is so extremely difficult to keep it 
clear of any i^torinixturc of the ooloo grass, which, when 
it intrudes upon the dooh gives tl i- luvvn u U.i>. ^ k and 
shabby look, that it is bettor to use the ooloo grass only, loi It 
is far more manageable; and if kept well rolled and closely 
shorn it has a very neat, and indeed, beautiful api)earance. The 
lawns in the compound of the (Jtoverument House in Calcutta 
are formed of ooloo grass only, but as they have been very 
carefully attended to they have really a most brilliant and 
agreeable aspect. In fact, their beautiful bright green, in the 
hottest summer, attracts even the notice and admiration of the 
stranger fresh from England. The ooloo grass, however, on close 
inspection is found to bo extremely coarse, nor has even the 
finest doob the close texture and velvet softness of the grass 
of English lawns. 

Flower beds should be well rounded. They should never have 
long narrow necks or sharp angles in which no plant can have 

* The natives are much too fond of having tanks within a fow feet of 
thou- windows, so that tho vapours from tho water go directly into tlio 
iiouse. Those vaitours; are often soon hanging or rolling over the surfaee 
of the tank like thick wreaths of smoko. 
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room to grow freely. Nor should they be divided into com¬ 
partments, too minute or numerous, for so arranged they must 
always look petty and toy-like. A lawn should be as open 
and spacious as the ground will fairly admit without too greatly 
limiting the space for flowers. Nor should there be an unne¬ 
cessary multiplicity of walks. We should aim at a certain 
breadth of style. Flower beds may be here and there dis¬ 
tributed over the lawn, but care should be taken that it be not 
too much broken up by them. A few trees may be introduced 
upon the lawn, but they must not he placed so close together 
as to prevent the growth of the grass by obstructing either 
light or air. No large trees should be allowed to smother up 
the house, particularly on the southern and western sides, for 
besides impeding the circulation through the rooms of the most 
wholesome winds of this country, they W'ould attract mosquitoes, 
and give an air of gloominess to the whole place. 

Natives are too fond of over-crowding their gardens with 
trees and shrubs and flowers of all sorts, with no regard to 
individual or general effects, with no eye to arrangement of 
size, form or color; and in this hot and moist ^climate tho con¬ 
sequent exclusion of free air and tho necessary degree of 
light has a most injurious influence not only upon the health 
of the resident but upon vegetation itself. Neither the finest 
blossoms nor the finest fruits can be expected from an over¬ 
stocked garden. The native malee generally plants his 
finiit trees so close together that they impede each other’s 
growth and strength. Every Englishman when he enters a 
native’s garden feels how much he could improve its produc¬ 
tiveness and beauty by a free use of the hatchet. Too many 
trees and too much embellishment of a small garden make it 
look still smaller, and even on a large piece of ground they pro¬ 
duce confused and disagreeable effects and indicate an absence 
of all true judgment. This practice of over-filling a garden is 
an instance of bad taste, analogous to that which is so conspi¬ 
cuously characteristic of our own countrymen in India with 
respect to their apartments, which look more like an upholsterer’s 
show-rooms or splendid ornament-shops than drawing-rooms 
or parlours. There is scarcely space enough to turn in them 
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without fracturing some frail and costly bauble. Where a 
garden is over-planted the whole place is darkened, the ground 
is green and slimy, the grass thin, sickly and straggling, and 
tho trees and shrubs deficient in freshness and vigor. 

Not only should the native gentry avoid having their flower- 
borders. too thickly filled,—they should take care also that 
they are not too broad. We ought not to be obliged to leave 
the regular path and go across the soft earth of the bed to 
obtain a sight of a particular shrub or flower. Close and 
entangled foliage keeps the ground too damp, obstructs 
wholesome air, and harbours snakes and a great variety 
of other noxious reptiles. Similar objections suggest the 
2 »ropriety of having no shrubs or flowers or even a grass- 
plot immediately under the windows and about the doors of 
the bouse. A well exposed gravel or brick walk should be 
laid down on all sides of the house, as a necessary safeguard 
against both moisture and vermin. 

I have spoken already of the unrivalled beauty of English 
graveb It caunot be too much admired. Ktmkur* looks ex¬ 
tremely smart for a few W'cekr while it preserves its solidity 
and freshness, but it is rap'dly ground into powder under 
carriage wheels or blackened by occasional lum and the p^- 
maneut moisture of low grounds when only partially exposed 
to tho sun and air. Why should not an opulent Bajah or 
Nawaub send for a cargo of beautiful red gravel from tho gravel 
pits at Kensington ? Any English House of Agency hero 
Would obtain it for him. It would bo cheap in the end, for it 
lasts at least five times as long as the kuukur, and if of a proper 
depth admits of repeated turnings w'ith the si)ade, looking on 
every turn almost as fresh as the day on which it was first laid 
down. 

Instead of brick-bat edgings, the wealthy Oriental nobleman 
might trim all his flower-borders with tho green box-jtlant of 
England, M'hich would flourish I suj)posc in this climate or in any 
other. Cobbett in his English Gardener speaks with so much 


• Broken brick in oalloj l-unkur, but 1 believe tho inal kunktir is ronl 
(Travel, and if 1 !uii not mistaken a in-otty good sort of gravel, formed of 
particles of rod granite, is obtainable from tho Ruimahal hiUs. 
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enthusiasm and so much to the purpose on the subject of box as 
an edging, that I must hero repeat his culogiuui on it. 

The box is at once the most efficient of all possible things, and 
the prettiest plant that can possibly bo conceived; the color of its 
leaf; the form of its leaf; its docility as to height, width and 
shape; the compactness of its little branches; its great durabi¬ 
lity as a plant; its thriving in all sorts of soils and in all sorts of 
aspects; iu frediivm uiider the hottest sun, and its defiance of all 
shade and drip: these are the beauties and qualities which, for 
ages upon ages, have marked it out as the chosen plant for this 
very important purpose. 

The edging ought to be clipped in the winter or very early in 
spring on both sides and at top; a line ought to be used to regu¬ 
late the movements of the shears; it ought to be clipped again in 
the same manner about midsummer ; and if there be a more neat 
and beautiful thing than this in the world, all that I can say is, that 
I never saw that thing. 

A small green edging for a flower bod can hardly bo too 
trim; but large hedges with tops and sides cut as flat as boards, 
and trees fantastically shaped with the shears into an exhibi¬ 
tion as full of incongruities as the wildest dream, have deserved¬ 
ly gone out of fashion in England. Poets and jiroso writor.s 
nave agreed to ridicule all verdant scnli>turc on a largo scale. 
Here is a description of the old topiary gardens. 

Tlioro likowisc moto bo scon on over}' side 
Tho shapely box, of all its bnanohing iiriilo 
Ungontly shorn, .and, with propostcrous skill 
To various boasts, and birds of sundry quill 
Transformed, and human shapes of monstrous smo. 

♦ * * • 

Also other wonders of tho sportive shears 
Fair Nature niisadorning, there wore found : 

Globes, spiral columns, pyramids, and piors 
With spouting uras and budding statues crowned; 

And horizontal dials on the ground 
In living box, by cunning artists traced; 

And galleys trim, or on long voyage bound. 

But by their roots there ever anchored last. 

a. Wert. 

The same taste for torturing nature into artificial forms pre¬ 
vailed amongst the ancients long after architecture and statuary 
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had been carried to such perfection that the finest British artists 
of these times can do nothing but copy and repeat what was ac¬ 
complished so many ages ago by the people of another nation. 
Pliny, in his description of his Tuscan villa, spoaks of some 
of his trees having been cut into letters and the forms of 
animals, and of otliers placed in such regular order that they 
reminded the spectator of files of soldiers.* The Dutch 
therefore should not bear all the odium of the topi¬ 
ary style of gardening which they are said to have intro¬ 
duced into England and other countries of Europe. They 
were not the first sinners agiunst natural taste. 

The Hindus are very fond of formally cut hedges and 
trimmed trees. All sorts of \ erdant hedges are in some degree 
objectionable iiwi hot moist country, rife with deadly vermin. 
I would recommend ornamental iron railings or neatly cut and 
well painted wooden pales, as more airy, light, and cheerful, and 
less favorable to snakes and centipedes. 

This is the finest country in the world for making gardens 
speedily. In the rainy season vegetation springs up at once, as 
at the stroke of an Enchanter’s wand. The Landscape gardeners 
in England used to grieve that they could hardly .ct to li''e 
long enough to see the eflect of their designs. Such .-.i lists 
would have less reason to grieve on that account in this 
country. Indeed even in England, the source of uneasiness 
alluded to, is now removed, “ The deliberation with which trees 
grow,” wrote Horace Wal[>ole, in a letterto a friend, “ is extremely 
inconvenient to my natural impatience. I lament living in so bar¬ 
barous an ago when we arc come to so little perfection in gardening. 


* Popo in his woll-kiiown paper in the complains that a citizen 

is no sooner propiiotor of a couplo of yews but ho cnteiHains thoujjhts oi 
crocting thorn into giants, like those of Uuiliihall. “I know an ominont 
cook,” continues tlic writer, “ who bcuutilicJ his country so.at with a 
coronation dinner in greens; where you see the Chamjuon flourishing on 
horaobaok at one end of tlio table aud the Queen in beri>otual youth at 
the other.” 

When the desire to subject nature to art had been earned to tho ludicrous 
extravagances so well satirised by Pojio. men nishcd into an opposite oxtronio. 
llvodalo Price in his first rage for nature aud horror of art, destroyed a 
venerable old garden that should have boon respected for its antiquity, if for 
nothing else. Ho lived to repent his rashness and honestly to roeonl that 
repentance. Coleridge, observed to John Sterling, that “ wo have gone too 
lar in destroying tho old stylo of gardens and )iark8.” “Tho groat thing 
in iandscaiH) gardening” ho contuniod “ is to discover whetlier the scenery 
is sueh that the country soems to belong to man or man to the country,” 
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I am persuaded that J 50 years hence it will bo as common to 
remove oaks 150 years old as it now is to plant tulip roots.” 
The writer was not a bad prophet. He has not yet been dead 
much more than half a century and his expectations are already 
more than half realized. Shakespoaxe could not have antici¬ 
pated this triumph of art when he made Macbeth ask 

Who oan impress the forest 1 Bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root! 

The gardeners have at last discovered that the largest (though 
not perhaps the oldest) trees can bo removed from one 
place to another with comparatite facility and safety. Sir 
H. Stewart moved several hundred lofty trees without the 
least injury to any of them. And if broad and lofty 
trees can be transplanted in England, how much more 
easily and s^urely might such a process be effected in the rainy 
season in this country. In half a year a new garden might 
be made to look like a garden of half a century. Or an old and 
ill-arranged plantation might thus be speedily re-adjusted to the 
taste of the owner. The main object is to secure a good ball 
of earth round the root, and the main difficulty is to raise the 
tree and remove it. Many most ingenious machines for raising 
a tree from the ground, and trucks for removing it, have been lately 
invented by scientific gardeners in England. A Scotchman, 
Mr. McGlashon, has been amongst the most successful of late 
transplanters. Ho exhibited one of his machines at Paris to 
the present Emperor of the French, and lifted with it a fir 
tree thirty feet high. The Frenc^^ruler lavished the warmest 
commendations on the ingenious artist and purchased his 
apparatus at a large price.* 

Bengal is enriched with a boundless variety of noble trees 
admirably suited- to parks and pleasure grounds. These should 
be scattered about a spacious compound with a spirited and 
graceful irregularity, and so disposed with reference to the 
dwelling as in some degree to vary the view of it, and occasion¬ 
ally to conceal it from the visitor driving up the winding road 
from the outer gate to the portico. The trees, 1 must repeat, 

* In Euginnd it costs upon the (ivomgo about 12 ahilliugs or six rupoos to 
have a tree of 30 foot high truusplautecC 
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should bo 80 divided as to give them a free growth and ailmit 
sufficient light and air beneath them to allow the grass to flourish. 
Grassless ground under park trees has a look of barrenness, 
discomfort and neglect, and is out of keeping with the general 
character of the scene. 

The Banyan (Ficus Indiea or Bengaliensis )— 

Tho Indian tree, whoso branches downward bont. 

Take root again, a boundless canopy— 

and the Peepul or Pippul (Ficus Beligiosa) are amongst the 
finest trees in this country—or perhaps in the world—and 
on a very spacious pleasure gf^mnd or park they would present 
truly magnificent aspects. Colonel Sykes alludes to a Banyan 
at the village of Nikow in Poonah with C8 stems descending 
from and supporting the branches. This tree i|^eaid to be 
capable of affording shelter to 20,000 men. It is a tree of this 
sort which Milton so well describes. 

The fig tree, not that kind for fruit renowned, 

But such ae at this day, to Duiians known ■ 

In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms 
Branching so broad and lung, a pillared shade. 

High over arched, and echoing walks botweor. 

There oft tho Indian herdsman, shunning ho.it. 

Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes out through tho thickest shade ; those leaves. 
They gathered, broad as Amazonian targe; 

And with what skill they had together sowed. 

To gird their waste. 

Milton is mistaken as to He size of the leaves of this tree, 
though he has given its general character with great exactness.* 

A remarkable banyan or burr tree, near Manjee, twenty miles 
west of Patna, is 375 inches in diameter, the circumference of its 
shadow at noon measuring 1116 feet. It has sixty stems, or 
dropped branches that have taken root. Under this tree once 
sat a naked fakir who had occupied that situation for 25 years; 
but he did not continue there the whole year, for his vow 

• I believe tho largest leaf in tho world is that of tho Fan Palm or 
Talipot tree in Ceylon. “Tho branch of tho tree” observes tho author of 
Sylvan Sketchfs, “ is not iwnarkably large, but it boars a loaf large enough to 
cover twenty men. It will fold into a fan and is then no bigger Hiau a man's 
arm.” 
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obliged him to be daring the four cold months up to his neck 
in the water of the Ganges !* 

It is said that there is a banyan tree near Gombroon on the 
Persian gulf, computed to cover nearly 1,700 yards. 

The Banyan tree in the Company’s Botanic garden, is a fine 
tree, but it is of small dimensions compared with those of the 
trees just mentioned.t 

The cocoanut tree has a chainoteristioally Orlentid aspect 
and a natural grace, but it is not well smted to the onuunental 
garden or the princely villa. It is too suggestive of the 
rudest village scenery, and perd^ also of utilitarian ideas 
of mere ppfit, as every poor man who has half a dozen cocoanut 
trees on his ground disposes of the produce in the bazar. 

I would Recommend. my native friends to confine their 
clumps of paintain trees to the kitchen gt^en, for though 
the leaf of the plaintain is a proud specimen of oriental foliage 
when it is first opened out to the sun, it soon gets tom to 
shreds by the lightest breeze. The tattered leaves then dry up 
and the whole of the tree presents the most beggarly asi)ect 
imaginable. The stem is as ragged and untidy as the leaves. 

The kitchen garden and the orcliord should be in the rear of 
the house. The former should not bo too visible from the 
windows and the latter is on many accounts better at the 
extremity of the grounds than close to the house, as we too 
often find it. A native of high rank should keep as much 
out of sight as possible every thuttthat would remind a visitor 
that any portion of the groi^ was intended rather for 
pecuniary profit than the immediate pleasure of the owner. 
The people of India do not seem to be sufficiently aware that 
any sign of parsimony in the management of a large park or 

• Southey’s Commou-Plaoo Book, 

+ The height of a full grown banyan may be from sixty to eighty feet; and 
many of them, I am fwly confident, cover at least two acres.— (ht'eutal 
Fitid J^orts. 

There is a banyan tree about five and twenty miles from Berhampore, 
remarkable for the height of the lower branches from the ground. A man 
standing up on the boudah of an elephant may pass under it without touching 
the folmge. 

A tree faae been described os growing in China of a size so prodimous 
that one braudi of it only will so completely cover two hundred sheep 
tha(^ they cannot bo perceived by those who approach the tree ; and another 
so enormous that eighty persons can scarcely embrace Uie trunk,— 
Sitlehei, 
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plctuiire groa&d prodnoes in the mind of the visitor sn na&Tckr- 
ahte impression of the character of the ownOfi 1 hare seen 
in Calcutta vast mansions of which every little niche and 
comer towards the street was let out to very small traders at 
a 'few annas a month. What would the people of England think 
of an opulent English Nobleman who should try to squeese 
a few pence from the poor by dividing the street front of his 
palace into little pigeon-^sheds of petty shops for the retail of 
petty wares? Oh! Prinoes of India reform this altogether.” 
This sordid Saving, this widely published parumony, is not only 
not princely, it is not only not*decorous, it is positively disgusting 
to every passbr-by who himself poMesses any right thought or 
feeling. 

The Natives seem'eveiy day more and more mcliq|^ to imitate 
Enropean fashions, imd there are few Enropean febUons, which 
could be borrowed tqrthe highest or lowest of the people of this 
country with a more humanising and delightful ^ect than that 
attention to the exterior elegance add neatness of the dwelling- 
house, and that tasteful garniture of the contiguous ground, 
which in England is a taste common to the prince and the 
peasant, and which has made that noble country Su kdl of those 
beautiful'homes which surprise and enchant its foreign visitors. 

The climate and soil of this country are pecnliarly fevorable 
to the cultivation of trees and shrubs and flowers; and the 
garden here is at no season of the year without its ornaments. 

The example of the Horticultural Society of India, and the 
attractions of the Company's Botanic Garden ought to have 
created a more general taste amongst us for the culture of fiowen. 
Bishop Heber tells us that the Botanic Garden here reminded 
him more of Milton’s description of the Garden of Eden than 
any other public garden that he had ever seen.* 

There is a Botanic Garden at Serampore. Ibi 1813 it was 
in charge of Dr. Boxburgh. Subsequently came the amiaUe 


' • This praise i« a little ertravagant, bwt the garden is reallr very tasteftdljr 
laid out, and ought to flimish a usefol model to such of the pe^la of this oity 
as have spacious grounds. The area of the garden is about two hundred 
and fifty nine acres. This garden was commenced in 1768 Oolonel Kyd. 
It then pai^ to the care of Dr. Boxbui;gli, who remained in charge of it 
from 1798 to the date of his death 1818. 

G 2 * 
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and able Dr. Wallioh; then the renerable Dr. Carejr was for 
a time the OffitSating Superintendent. Dr.Yoigt followed and then 
one of the greatest of our Anglo-lDdia& botanists, Dr. Griffiths. 
After him came Dr. MoLelland, who is at this present time count¬ 
ing the teak trees in the forests of Pegn. He was snooeeded by 
Dr. Falconer who left this country but a fpw months ago. The 
garden is now in charge of Dr. Thomson who i« sidd to be an 
enthusiast in his profession. He explored the reg^ beyond 
the snowy range 1 think with Captain Couainghtfm, lidttie years 
ago. 'With the exceptions of Voigt and Quey, all who 
have had charge of the garden at SoramporO have held 
at the same time the more important appointment (S 
Bnperintendent of the 'CbsSi^y’s 'BotStoie Garden at Garden 
Reach. . * 


There is a Botanic Gard^ at Bhagulpore, which owes its 
origin to Major Napleton. I have beedi unable to obtain any 
informadon regarding its present condition. A good Botanic 
Garden has been already established in the Fnnjab, where there 
is also an Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 

I regret that it should have been deemed necessary to make 
stupid pedants of Hindn maloes by providing them with a 
classical nomenclature for plants. Hindostanee names would 
have answered the purpose just as well. The natives make a 
sad mess of our simplest English nj^mes, but their Greek must 
be Greek indeed! A Quarterly Beeiewer observes that Miss 
Mitford has found it difficult to make the manrandias and 
alstrannerias and eschxholtzias—the commonest flowers of our 
modem garden—look passable even in proso. But what are 
these, he asks, to the pollopostemonopetalso and eleuthororoma* 
croBtCmones of Wachendorf, with such daily additions as the 
native name of iztactepotzacnxoohitl icohueyo, or the more 
da w ical p^t^jdaroci^ of Erisymum Peroffskyanum. 


—Hke ths verbom Qneoum 
i^^nnagoTaiolsUttiolakaBopoIides, 

Words that should only be said upon holidays. 

When one has nothing else to do. 

If these names are nnpronounceablc even by Europeans, what 
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wonld4be p 9 or Hioida nalee make of tBem ? Tke j^edMiby 
•eme of our saentifio Botanists is sometUng tsuM^ellous. 0»e 
wonU think that • love of flowers must produce or imply a 
taste for simplicity and nature in all things.* 

As by way «f encouragement to the native gardeners—^to era-*' 
l^e them id' ihspose of the floral produce of their gardens at» 
^r piacQ l^orticultural Society has withdrawn finom the 
public^ ^Mpolgenoe of gratuitous supplies of plants, it would 
be DO ^'nBOjyy men of taste were to instruct these 
native ^^pevyriffn hov;^ |o lay out their grounds, (as their 
feUoW'traden do at home^]|^Hnth some regard to neatness, 
dj^Huess and, order. These flower-merchants, and even the 
common mofee^ shouM also be iu8^u<^ed, I flunk, how to make 
up a decent bouquet, for i^ it be possible to render the most 
elegant things in the creatiqn oATensm to ^he eye of taste, that 
object % a([fB»^y very completely eflTeoted by these swarthy 
artists when they arrange, with such worse than Dutch precision 
and formality, the ill-selected, ill-arranged, and tightly bound 
troasnres of the parterre for the classical vases of their British 
masters. 1 am often vexed to observe the idleness or apathy 
which suffers such atrocities as these tpocimeus of ’.n ’Jer taste tv ‘ 
disg)»oe the drawing-rooms of the City of Palaces. This is 
quite inexcusable in a family where there arc feminine hands 
for the truly graceful and congenial task of selecting and 
arranging the daily supply of garden decorations. A young 
lady—“ herself a fearer flower”—is rarely exhibited to a loving 
eye in a more delightful point of view than when her delicate 
and dainty fingers are so employed. 

If a lovely woman arranging the nosegays and flpwer-vases, 
in her parlour, is a sweet living picture, a still sweeter 
sight does she present to us when she is in the garden itself. 
Milton thus represents the fair mother of the fair in the first 
garden:— 

* Alpbonae Karr, bitterly ridioaleS the Botanical with their 

barbarous nomenelatore. Ho speaks it their ineiioear;» ahafainqaslooalars 
infondibaliiorm, sguammiflora, gut^tbras mouoootyledoos bo. be. with 
supreme disgust. Our English poet, Wordsworth, also used to eemplain that 
some of oni familiar English names of flowers, name* so flilt «f delightful 
associations, were beginning to be exchanged oven in oolhmon oonvereation 
fbr the ooidoel and hoishost suientifie tonus, 
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Eve sojiamta he sjec !,. 

Veil’d in a cloiui of fragi'aiicc, whci*© she stooil, 

Half spied, so thick the roses bliishing round 
About her glow’d, oft stooping to sui'port 
Each flower of slender stalk, wlioso hca<i, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, nzuro, or spook’d with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustain'd ; them she upstays 
(tcntly with myrtle band, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported flower, 

From her best prop so fur, and storm so nigh. 

Nearer be drew, and many a walk traversed 
Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm : 

Then voluble and bold, now hid, now aeon, 

Among thick woven arborets, and flowers 
Imborder’d on each bank, the hand of E\c.* 

Paradise Lo^t. Bool' JX. 

Chaucer (in “ The Knight’a Tale,’*) descrihew Emily in her 
garden as fairer to ho seen 

Than Ls the lily on his stalkio green , 

And Drydon, in his niudcruizcd version of the old poet, 

At every turn fehe made a little stand. 

And thrust among th»’ tbor.ii> her hly liand 
To draw the rose. 

Eve's roses were without thorns— 

“ And without thuru fhe rose. '+ 

It is pleosanl to see llowcrn pltuked b_y tlie f;iire,st. 
fingers for some elegant or worthy pnrjiose, hut it is not pleasant 
to sec them wasted. Rome peophi pluck them wantonly, ami 
then fling them away ami litter the garden walks with them. 
Some idle coxcombs, vain 

Of the nice conrtiict of a olofidod cane, 

amuse themselves with switching olf their lovely heads. 
“ That’s villainous, ami .shows a most pitiful anihitiou in the fool 
that uses it." Landor say.s 

And ’tis my wisli, and cvei «as my wny, 

To let all flowers live freely, and tie die. 


* The Hand of Ene—iho Ijiindiwerlc of Evo. 
t tPit/ioMdiorn f/ie rn»« Dr. Bentley calls tin', a )Mii nlo fim v. Bvit it 
should 1)0 remembered, that it was part of lhe cudc dc ii,„„i.;,;d u|„,n i.it.) 

Earth lor Adam’s Iraiisgression, that it should briii;r lorlh thonis ,oid llji,.) 

ties. Oen. ui. IS. ileucu thu f;nural opiiiioti hits |ircv.aili>d. Ih ii tiu ii 
wore «o < 1 ) 0 ) t)i. fore , whieh IS onoii;;h to jublify a |ioet, ins,mi," ‘'//c 
)'»««,«» wd/ioid (/lo,‘a.’— Nfcwl'oN. ' " 
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Ilorc is a jmotical petitumer against a needless destruction of 
tho little tenants of the parterre. 

Oh. spare iny flower, my j^entlc flowoi, 

Tho slender creature of a day, 

■ Let it bloom out its little hour. 

And pass away. 

So soon its fleeting charms must Iio 
Decayed, unnoticed and o’erthrown. 

Oh, hasten not its destiny. 

Too like thino own. 

* Ltfle. 

Those who pluck flowers iieedtcssly and thoughtlessly bhoiild 
bo told that other peojde like to see them iiourioh, and ‘d-at 
it is as well for every one (•> hear in mind th h( lutlfid remark 
of L<iril Bacon that the breath of flowers is far sweeter in tho 
air than in Mie hand; for in the air it eouics aud goes like the 
warblir ; of mnsic.” 

The British portion of, this connnnnlly allow their exile to be 
much more dull aud dreary than it need he, hy neglecting to cul 
ti\atc their gardens, and leaving them entirely to the taste and 
industry of the i/ne/fv. I novel feel half so much inclined 
to envy the great men of th- nur- ev .-'-'d M ] es- 

session of vast hut gartleides.-, niansioii.', (partly hloeked op 
those of their neighbours,) as 1 do to felieitafe the owner of 
some humbler but more airy and wholi'soinc .Iwelling in the 
suburbs, when the well-sized grounds attached to it have been 
touched into beauty by the tasteful hand of a lover of flowers. 

But generally sp('a.king my eountrymeii in most parts of 
India allow their grounds to remain in a state which I cannot 
help characterizing as disreputable. It is amazing how men or 
women aecustomeil to English modes of life cun reconcile 
themselves to that air of neglect, disorder, and discomfort 
which most of their “ compounds” hen- exhibit. 

It would afford me peculiar gratification to llnd this hook- 
read with intere.sl hy my Hindu friends, (for whom, chiefly, it 
has been written.) and to hear that it has induced some of them 
to pay more atteution to the ornamental cultivation of their 
grounds; for it wouhl he difllcult to confer upon them a 
greater blessing than a taste for the innocent and elegant 

f’„„ ■’:r. 1 v’l'VX 
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SACllEl) TKEES AND SllUriJS OF THE iUNDl'S. 

The following list of the trees and shruhs held sacred bv iho 
Hindus is from the friend who furnished me with tl>e list of 
Flowers useil in Hindu ceremoincs.* It w-as received too late 
to enable me to include it in the body of the volnme, 

Amalaki (Phi/Uanihus mblica).~A tree held sacred to Shiva,- 
It has no flowers, and its leaves arc in consequence used in wor¬ 
shipping that deity as well as Durga, Kali, and others. The natives 
of Bengal do not loiT. upon it v.ith any degree of religious vene¬ 
ration, but those of the I'l per rri'Miict^s ai.iiually worship it on 
the day of tlie .Shiva iu''. whu h guierally I'alL, in the latter 
end of February or the I gii tong ot Man li, and on which all llie 
public offices arc closed. 

Aswath-tu.v t/•’«•<« AV/o/o«« j.—It is touiiuonly culled by Eu¬ 
ropeans the Peepul tree, by wlneh nuuie, it is known to the iiati\es 
of the Upper Provinces. The Blnigur.a (iitu says that luishua 
in giving an a <. 'Uiit id' hia power and glory lo Arjuna, before 
the commeiK'cmi III of the eclobrateii battle between Iho /wo/so cm 
and I’ljiidui'as at K.iraxslidm. identified hnii'vlf with the Axiriiih- 
tha, wheiiee the natives eonsnltr it to be a sacied trce.f 

BinWA Oit SuEEK’i. f./v/o inai'iiLcl(js). —It Is tile e.ouiinoii wood- 
apple tree, which is held saere/l to bhiva. and its leaves are used 
in worshipping him as well as Durga, Kali, and other.s. The 
ifahabharat says that when Shiva at the request of Krishna and 
the Pandavas undertook the protection of their camp at Kuriik- 
shetra on tlic night of the last day of the battle, lietiveeii tbeiu 
and the sons of Dhritara.shtra, Aswatbama, a iriend and follower 
of the latter, took up a Bilwa tree by its roots and tbrew it 


* Sod JKltJO l.IjS. 

My Hindu friend is not respoiwililu lor tlio soloction of the following notes, 
t liirdlimo is prepared from tbo teiiaoions milky jnico of tlio Poopul and 
Iho Ilunyan. 'I'ho loaves of the IJauyan aio iimi! by the lii.tmms to eat off, 
for wbieb ]iarjioso they aro joined togothor by inkles. tSirds aro very fond 
of tbo fruit of the I’eepul, and often drop the M'ed.-i in ibo oracle, of Imild- 
nigh. wbero they legclato, oeeabioniug great damage if not iemo\cd in 
time.— VoKjIU. 
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iipiin llu' f'Oil ,vli() consilk'riii" it in tlm li-.;lit, of an (/flbring iiiiidf 
to linn, was s inucJi jilcasod with A^w .tlmiiia lliat he allowcil him 
to ciiU‘ 1 'till'I lu)), where he killw! llic live sons of the I'uiiiliiva.s 
anil t!ie wli ,e of the ivinnaiiLs of their army. Other .similar 
stori' s are a! o told of the Pihva tree to prove its sacrediies.s, liut 
the one 1 Ir ,e given above, will be biihicient to shew in what c.sti- 
unition it is licld h) the Hindus. 

IbvT (Fii M iviiica ).—hs the Indian I’anian tree, .'•iipposod to 
be immortal and coeval .with tlio gods; whence it is venerated 
a-s one of them. It is also .supposed to be a male tree, while the 
Aswath-tha or Pcepul is looked upon as a female, whence the 
lower orders of the people plant them side by side and perform 
the oeremony of matrimony with a view to connect them as man 
ami wife.* 

Denva' {Panicim dacti/lon).—X grass held to be saered to 
Vishnu, who in hi.s seventh Jm/am or ineirnatim . a.s h in the 
son of l)a.saratlia. king nf < nidc, a.^sumed ti.n colour of the grass, 
which IS used in all relig.nu.s eer. numics of the Hindus. It has 
liicdienial pro[KTties. 

K.v'siV {Sif' hiiniiii. ■ It is a large spec.cs of gras.s. 

Ill tlioM eerni niiiie.s v unh It ■ Hindus jurl'orni after the doiith of 
a person, o with a \ i to pmpitiat le .Manes of their •inee.siors 
thi g'ras.s Is used «n.'ie\ 11 tin-l\u > i-i ■ i. ■ 

111 llowi r, the natives look np'Oi tin e'.i■ nnisiame as in '*i 
of the chi.so of ilie rmns 

Kn's.v (/‘oit —The gr.a,«.s to which reference ha.s 

been made above. It i' ii.sed in all eeremonn--. peifoinieil in eoiinec- 
tion Willi tlie death i.fa pe'r.son or ha\ing fir their object the pro- 
pitialKiu ol the Manes of anecstors. 

Mansv-siii.i f h'jiiUina ).—This plant is supposed by 
the natives of Heng il lo be sacked to d/iiiim/, the goddess of snake,'', 
and is worjhipped by them on eertaiu dins of the months of 
Juno, July, August, and September, during ■which those reptiles 
lay their eggs and breed their young. The fe.stival of Arandliaua, 
which is more especially observed by the lower orders of the peo¬ 
ple, is ill honor of the Goddess Maiisa.f 

Na'kikela (Goccos Mic.ifera ).—The Coeoanut tree, which is 

’ The aiu'ii'iil (Jreeks and Ttoiiian.' also iiian'io.l trees loppttui in a 
similar manner.— ll. 

t The mill of this ]ilanl, (HK/ihoiluti /n/e/io ni.^ mixed nji wall Id.n k 
pepiier, is used I'J' the Natives against snake Idles.— . 
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supposed to possess the attributes of a Brahmin and s therefore 
held sacred.* 

asadirachta). —A tree from the trunk of which 
the idol at Pooree was manufactured, and which is in wnsequonce 
identified with the ribs of Vishnu.t 
To’ibi (Ocymum).—The Indian Basil, of wld<^i there are several 
species, such as the 5am TiM (ooymum gratissiiqum) the Bahooya 
Tvld (ooymum pilosum) the Eruhna Tuhi (o^rmum sanctum) 
and the common Ttiiti (ooymum villosum) all of which possess 
medicinal properties, but the two latter are held to be sacred to 
Vishnu and used in his worship. The Puraruu say that Krishna 
assumed the form of Saukamra, and seduced his wife Brinda, 
When he was discovered he manifested his extreme regard for her 
by turning her into the PuUi and put the leaves upon his hcad.J 


• Coccos niicifcra, tbc root is somotimoR masticatf J iruf ead of the Betle-nut. 
In Brazil, ba.skcts are made of the nialtTim hard case of the rim is 
converted into drums, and used in the construetKm of huts. The lower part 
is so hard as to take a beautiful polish, when it roBembliia airato. The 
reticulated substance at base ol the loaf is fonnod into cradlvs, and. as 
some say, into a coarse kind of cloth. Tho un(.ipnutlf.d tnmivet hud is a 
delicate article of food, Tho haves iumisb thatch lor (hvclbtip;;,, and ina'c 
rials for fences, buckets, and baskets; they are uscil fm sriting on, and 
make evcollcnt torches; potash in abund.anee yielded by their abhos. The 
uttdrtl of thi leaf serves for oars. ‘I'bc jtit.'- <j ih, jtumr atiil sUms is 
replete with sncfar, and is ferraeiitod into c\rilUiit wmc, or distilled into 
arrsick, ot the sucary part is Sf(iio-ate,d la .lat,ary. The tree is cultivated 
in many parts of the Indian iblanda, ior tlie sake not only of tho sap and 
milk it yields, but for the kernel ol its fruit, used both ns food and lor 
culinary purpose.s, and as alfordiii;r a largo proportion of oil which is bunied 
in lamps thronghont India, and forms also a largo article of export ti> 
Knrope. Tho fib) sis .lud uneatable rind of tho font is noi only used to 
polish furnitui'O .and to scour the floors oi rooms, but is maiiiil’aeiurod into 
a kind of cordage, (Kotr) which is nearly equal in strenth to hemp, and 
which Koxburgh designates as the very best of all matorials for cables, on 
accoimt of its gre.it elasticity and strength. The saji of this as well as of 
other palms is found to be tho simplest and easiest remedy that enn be 
employed for removing constipation in persons of delicate habit, especially 
European females.— Voigt's Huhwlanus CalcaUrvsU, 

t The root is bitter, nauseous, and used in North America as anthelmin¬ 
tic.— A. Hichard, 

t Of one species of tnlffl (Bal/ooi-inlsi) the seeds, if steejied in wati'r, 
swell into a pleasant jelly, which is used by tho N atives in casus of caturi h, 
dvsentry, chronic diarrhuia Jcc. and is very nouiishiug and deinuloout— 
Voigt, 




PREFACE. 


in o\cry woi'k rugard the writer's oiid, 

Since nunc cuii cympass more than they mtend. 

Pope. 

Till voiuino is far indeed from In'ing a scientific 
(reutis-' On Flov.'crs and Flou'er-Guidoi )!:—it is mere 
gosviji in ])riut upon a pleasant subject. But I hope 
It ''.i’e not be altogether useless. If I succeed in my 
! 'liall consider that I have go.s.'^ipped to some 
i.hi several points—such as that of the mytho- 
'1 i.anguage of flowers—1 have said a good 
Mill, than 1 should have done bad 1 been writing 
atlerenl community. I beg the London critics to 
' '.i« in mh\d. I wished to make the subject as at- 
,■ i (I* as possible to some classes of people here who 
i'.igh; not have been disposed to pay any attention to it 
v> fiatever if I had not studied their amusement as much 
S', their instruction. I have tried to sweeten the edge of 

tlie ellp. 

I did not at first intend the book to ^ceed fifty 
pages: but I was almost insensibly carried on further 
and further from the proposed limit by the attractive 
nature of the materials that pressed upon my no¬ 
tice. As by far the largest portion of it has been 
written hurriedly, amidst other avocations, and bit by 
bit, just as the Press demanded an additional supply of 
“ copy,” I have but too much reason to apprehend 
that it will seem to many of my readers, fragmentary 
and ill-connected. Then again, in a city like (\alcutta, 
it is not^easy to prepare any thing satisfactorily that 
demands dd ‘ "t-r ^ or scieiJ,tifi.c research. There are 



very many volumes^-irflffl the London Catalogues, but 
not immediately o\)tamable in Calcutta, that I should 
have been most eager to refer to for interesting and 
valuable information, if they had been at hand. The 
mere titles of these books have often tantalized me with 
visions of riches beyond my reach. I might indeed 
have sent for some of these from England, but I had 
announced this volume, and commenced tlie printing 
of il^ before it occurred to me that it would be ad¬ 
visable to extend the matter beyond the limits I had 
originally contemplated. I must now send it forth, “with 
all its imperfections on its head;” but not without the 
hope that in spite of these, it will be found calculated 
to increase the taste amongst my brother exiles here 
for flowers and flower-gardens, and lead many of my 
Native friends—(particularly those who have been edu¬ 
cated at the Government Colleges,—who have imbibed 
some English thoughts and feelings—and who are so 
fortunate as to be in possession of landed proper¬ 
ty)— t^umprove their parterres,—and set an example to 
their power countrymen of that neatness and care and 
cleanliness^, and order which may make even the pea¬ 
sant’s cott^e and the smallest plot of ground assume an 
aspect of effort, and afford a favorable indication of the 

character orthe possessor. , 

, \ 

■' September Hist 1855 . 


D. L. i«. 




ERRATA. 

A friond tolls ino that tlie allu*k>n to tho Aftintlms on tbo fliw pao of 
this book is obscurely cxprossod ; that it wna not fho umt but tho hunt o'' 
tlio plant that suggosted the idea of tho C'oriuibiiin ciipital. The icoi 
of the Acanthus prmuoed the leavui which o\arhaiii>hia tin suits •<! Iht 
basket stiuck the tnnoyofthe Architect. This was, imlotMl, w Imi I ..oast 
to say, nud though 1 have not very luciJly eijircbsed nifstlt, 1 i-lill thhik 
that soiuo roader* might havo undorstooil me rightly men aitheni the iitl 
of this explanation, «hkh, howccei, it is as well for me to gi t, i I wish 
to be mtelhgiblc to ah. A nnter should eiide.tvor An make ii i ii|Kesililo bn 
any one to misapprehcml his meaning, tliougU thiu an' Mine niilois el 
high name tioth in l.nghiiid and America who seem lo dilvl'i in |in//'’iig 
their madcis 

In the note on jiage 13 for Cjocci’anda cylondricKiyi Tiegl h'anlnu’im < ,1 a 
dr/ciiiii 

The ERlU’ti on page 17 arc now unuocessanly noticed, as (ol puemung 
h.sttcu migcs have been nprinted. 

In the translation from Virgil, page 27 lea' Inn bat twii, foi “•scu 
rcvcrod," read “uni, issvered.” 

At page 02 fourth lino fnim the bottom oftholcxt, tlic words l/ni iiiaijm 
I’niit !iui ilmi," refer to Stowe and not to Jiuinliam. J h.ii c gone Irom Stowe 
to liamham and then back .igain to Slowo, .i little too abruptly. 

In (lire lb.i second line, tor i/fo) read yiois. 

At the bultom ol p.ige 200’, .illusion is iiiado to tho doltid Hin s .ii .‘■oim 
ol the open turns in theengraiod libyrinth. l)y sonic .lecideiit oi inistiko 
the dills li,ue been oiiutlod; but any one e.tn undei'tand where the 
slop hotigos whitli tho dotted lines hidicuted miglil la- ]il icoil so as to gue 
tlio wandorer in the iu<w.o, additional tiouble u> liiid his w<i> om ol it. 

\t page 2U, hnd liuo ol 2ud pai.igiaph, for “ci a V\.ittLaii, ’ ic.id ‘ uiul 
a Wiitteau.” 
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